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INTEODUCTION. 

WOODLYNN. 

" Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed 
Or waked to emtasy the living lyre. 

"But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Eich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unf athomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." — Oraj/. 

A QUAINT, old-world little village was Woodlynn, lying 
under the shadow of purple hills, where hanging woods 
clustered, and birds warbled to each other, half-hidden 
among tall old elms,' sitting like a gem in its emerald set- 
ting, and owning a sparkling, noisy, bubbling little brook, 
which danced gaily through its length, until it reached 
the green fields, when it meandered off toward the sea. 
Meadow lands, orchards, and cornfields diversified the view 
in the valley, while afar stretched away breezy, undu- 
lating uplands, where sheep grazed in picturesque groups, 
cattle ruminated, and schoolboys roamed at will, gathering 
the rich, ripe, juicy blackberries, and thick brown clusters of 
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12 life's daily ministry. 

de rose to Hubert; he beheld himself riding forth conquering 
and to conquer, successful and blessed in whatever he under- 
took. But six months of the reality of life in the village 
school of Woodlynn had dispelled the illusion, and taught 
him that the work of life is not necessarily to be done in the 
full sunlight and glare of publicity and popularity. But 
although he had learned this lesson so far, he had not learned 
it lovingly. Very often he was rebellious, moody, and sul- 
len, ever dreaming of the greatness which he might achieve 
elsewhere, and so, neglectful of the many duties which fell 
to his share there. Indeed, it was not probable that he 
would have remained another month at Woodlynn had it 
not been for the enchanting presence of OUve Forrester, 
the daughter of Captain Forrester, one of the before- 
mentioned half-pay officers. He had whispered politely to 
her, when they met, of beautiful landscapes, golden sunsets, 
and seaside glories; while she had listened mildly and plea- 
santly to the young man. On one or two occasions, for 
some passing service. Captain Forrester had invited Hubert 
Grant to his home, and there the young man grew strength- 
ened in his resolve to do and to be something great for 
Olive's sake. As a village schoolmaster he felt too insigni- 
ficant to seek her love, but yet he hungered after it, and night 
and day dreamed sweet visions of greatness in the future, 
which should make it easier to win her. 

By the side of the noisy little brook which bubbled along 
through the village, the red school-house stood. Thither 
wended scores of little feet, and there, through the livelong 
day, rose the hum of busy voices and childish studies. To 
these youthful students, Hubert Grant was a great man; in 
their little world he reigned supreme; but to himself he was 
an insignificant unit amid the great body of the world's 
workers. With these feelings, it is not to be wondered at 
that he was changeful and fretful in his moods, and instead 
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WOODLYNN. 13 

of doing well the work which laid nearest to his hand, he 
hungered and sighed for more dignified labours. 

Woodlynn folks liked and respected the young man, and 
would fain have seen him more sociable, happy, and con- 
tented; but he withdrew himself from their society, and 
acted strangely unlike his real self. He had not learned the 
lessons — ^^WTtatsoever he saith unto you, do it;" "He that is 
greatest among you, let him be your servant" 



BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. — ^THE ANGUISH OF PARTING. 

*'At that hour, when all aghast I stand, 
A trembling candidate for Thy compassion, 
On this world's brink, and look into the next ; 
When my sotil, starting from the dark unknown, 
Casts back a wistful look, and fondly clings 
To her frail prop, unwilling to be wrenched 
From all the loving relatives of life. 
Then shed Thy comforts o'er me." — Porteom. 

Hubert Grant's school was not one of the common sort. A 
dame-school for the poorer sort of little ones still existed in 
Woodlynn, it is true, but the village had advanced somewhat 
in its educational advantages. Time was when, with the ex- 
ception of boarding-schools and seminaries at a distance, there 
was no instruction to be gained by the village residents save 
that afforded by Betty Clay, who, in mob-cap and ruffles, 
alternately flogged and bribed her scholars into learning 
the alphabet. Hubert Grant was the first apostle of new 
scholastic lore which the village had seen, and his polished 
manners and intelligent conversation won him many scholars. 
At the little picturesque school-house, near which Hubert 
lodged and boarded, were educated scholars of all ages — tiny 
ones just mastering the first rudiments of reading; girls, 
farmers* daughters, who studied French and geography under 
their tutor's direction; and big lads who were mastering 
Latin and Greek before commencing their college careers. 
It partook more of the character of a private academy than 
of a public village school, inasmuch as the emoluments 
arising from it were high, enabling Hubert to live in the 
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respectable and almost gentlemanly style which suited his 
calibre. 

Among some of the most promising pupils were Captain 
Forrester's three grandchildren, Amy, Oliver, and Bernard 
Thorpe. They had been early bereaved of their father. 
Lieutenant Thorpe had died four years previously in battle, 
and Mrs. Thorpe was now wasting away in slow decline. 
As day by day Hubert made inquiry of the children for their 
mother's welfare, the sad answer came, and sometimes from 
quivering lips, "No better, sir!" The children could 
remember their father; he had been very fond of them; and 
Mrs. Thorpe was a woman who doated on her family rela- 
tionships, deeming no home so blest, no husband so noble, 
no children so dear as hers. His death had dealt her a 
blow from which she never recovered; and during all those 
dreary four years of widowhood she had been slowly wasting 
away, treading the path to the tomb with sad and feeble 
steps. After her bereavement she had returned home to her 
father's house, seeking there, like a stricken deer, to hide the 
wound which had laid her low. Captain and Olive Forrester 
had taken the places of parents to the children, training the 
little ones with careful affection, and nursing the invalid with 
loving patient tenderness, hoping for the best yet fearing 
the worst. Mrs. Thorpe suffered for months and years the 
agonies of weakness and pain which attend decline, yet 
still she hoped that she should recover. But when she 
found that it was idle to hope for recovery it was with a 
sore feeling of rebellion against the Arbiter of life and death 
that she lay down to die. And on this calm sunny morning 
she was so perceptibly worse that Oliver, the eldest boy, had 
gone away to school with a sinking heart, dreading lest a 
summons should arrive, bidding them come home to see her 
die. The lad was just turned fourteen, old enough to enter 
into his mother's troubles and sorrows, and to mourn with 
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her over her approaching end. Amy, too, was sick at heart, 
with an ill-defined foreboding of sorrow; while even Bernard, 
a fair-skinned, flaxen-haired child, paused in his spelling 
task every now and then with a far-away dreamy look in his 
blue eyes, and wondered " how mamma was getting on." 

Hubert noticed the child, and seizing a convenient oppor- 
tunity stole up to him quietly. Sitting down by his side he 
put his arm round his neck caressingly and inquired about 
Mrs. Thorpe. Some instinct told him that there the trouble 
lay. 

" Oh, sir I mamma is so much worse that auntie cried this 
morning, and said she * feared it would soon be over.' " 

" I hope not, my boy. We will hope that God will spare 
your dear mamma a little longer if only for your sake." 

"God must, Mr. Grant," said the child with strange 
earnestness, while a red spot of excitement gleamed on each 
cheek; "God must let mamma live. We can't do without her." 

Hubert was startled at the quiet persistency of the child, 
and wondered for a moment if this state of feeling were not 
the image of his own bitter, impatient thoughts when dis- 
satisfied with God's providence. 

"But you know God does not do anything wrong, Bernard. 
He cannot do wrong. If it be his will to take your mamma 
you may be certain that it is because he is wiser than you, 
and knows what is for the best." 

" But it wouldn't be for the best if mamma died," urged 
the little fellow. "Why, sir, you know, since papa died 
we've only had mamma." 

" And grandpa and Auntie Olive," put in the young man. 

"Yes; but we want mamma too," said the child yearn- 
ingly. " We must keep her. Mr. Grant, if God takes her 
I must die too; I couldn't stay behind." 

Just then a knock came to the door of the school-room, 
and one of the lads nearest jumped up to answer it, glad of 

(166) 
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the pretext to leave books and studies for a minute. It was 
a messenger for Oliver, Amy, and Bernard Thorpe. Hubert 
hurried out, desirous to know if anything was wrong with 
Mrs. Thorpe. 

"Yes, sir," said the servant-girl, who stood at the door 
weeping; " Mrs. Thorpe is dying fast, and wants to see Miss 
Amy and her brothers before she goes." 

In another minute the three were on their way home, 
arriving there in a very short space of time. Ascending 
the stairs they were met by Captain Forrester, who, with 
streaming eyes, took the two younger children and led them 
into the mother's room, motioning to Oliver to follow. 

On the bed lay Mrs. Thorpe, struggling for breath, 
lingering midway between time and eternity. She was 
almost lost to this world, but the sight of her children 
roused her sinking energies, and she motioned to Amy to 
come nearer to her. OHve was sittmg by her dying sister's 
side, but she moved away to give place to Amy. Captain 
Forrester placed the boys on the other side of the bed, and 
with all her remaining strength Mrs. Thorpe drew her 
daughter towards her, gazing upon her with indescribable 
emotion. A mother generally feels greater tenderness for a 
girl than for a boy; she is proud of her boys, but she loves 
her daughters with a tender love. One could see this in 
Mrs. Thorpe as she looked round upon her children's faces. 
Oliver was her pride now, and would have continued her 
pride in years to come had she been spared, and Bernard 
would have done well; but Amy — Amy needed a mother's 
thoughtful, sheltering care. Oh that she could live to 
render it ! 

Amy was at first appalled by the deathly pallor which 
crept slowly over her mamma's face, then, realizing the dread 
truth, she clung convulsively to her with "an exceeding 
bitter cry." 

(165) B 
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"Hush! darling," said Olive. "Mamma camiot bear it 
now. Let us keep as quiet as we can, not to disturb her." 

For several minutes the dying woman lay as if overcome 
by the arrival of her children; then, summoning up all her 
strength, she said, turning to her father and sister, " Father 
— Olive — I want you to promise me one thing. Will you?" 

" AVhat is it, my child) " said Captain Forrester, choking 
back his sobs. "Ask anything you like, and if it is in the 
power of mortal man I will do it." 

" It is this, father; I leave you my children; will you be 
a father to them?" 

" I will, God helping me." 

" Olive, will you be a mother to these children ? Promise 
me, sister I" 

"I will." 

" Say that you will cleave to them as long as they want a 
friend. You will outlive father, most likely, and will be the 
friend and protector of my children when he is gone. Pro- 
mise me solemnly before God that nothing shall separate 
between you and them." 

" I promise you solemnly." 

" That you will cleave to them as long as they need a 
friend — that nothing shall separate between you and them. 
Repeat it after me." 

" I promise you," said Olive, " that I will cleave to your 
children as long as they need a friend, and that nothing shall 
separate me from them." 

"Thank you, sister; thank you, father; now I can die 
in peace. I know you will keep your promises whatever 
it costs you?" 

"Mamma, mamma," cried Amy, "I cannot let you die! 
Oh, mamma! what shall I do without you?" 

The child clung round her mother's neck as if she would 
ward off the approach of tlie King of Terrors; but even 
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then he asserted his power, and the pale face grew paler, 
and the short breath shorter, as the span of life drew to a 
close. 

Bernard crept up on the bed and laid his fair childish face 
upon the pillow, close by the side of his mamma; while 
Oliver, with strangely-compressed Hps and tearful eyes, 
tightened his grasp upon the cold, clammy hand which he 
was holding. 

But none of this succeeded in keeping back the mother 
from passing through the portals of deatL Oh I if affection, 
fond yearning, and agonizing prayers could keep our dying 
ones from passing away, who of us would ever let them gol 
But it is not so. Death conquers all; and we must submit, 
feeling ourselves weakness itself in his dread presence. So 
was it with Mrs. Thorpe. Sister, children, father were all 
powerless, and with sinking hearts they beheld their loved 
one pass away. Yes, even while they looked, the eyes 
remained fixed, the lips grew white, the hands fell down, 
and the spirit returned to God who gave it 



CHAPTER It 

WHAT IS TO BE DONEl 

*' Still in loving, still in loving, more than being loved, is Joy; 
Here there lurks no disappointment, here is peace without alloy. 
Not in having or receiving, but in giving^ is there bliss; 
He who has no other pleasure ever may rejoice in this. 
Be it health, or be it leisure, be it skill we have to give. 
Still in spending it for others Christians only really live; 
Yet we know, in love's increasing, is increase of grief and care. 
For the pains of those around him— pains the loving heart must bear. 
Wheresoever sorrow wanders love should go and raise her up; 
At the many wells of Marah she should stoop, and share the cup. 
Let the careless seek their pleasure— give if e'er they give, their pelf; 
But the loving, truly loving, gives, and loves to give, itte^.*' 

For a few minutes it seemed impossible that Mrs. Thorpe 
could have really passed away. It seemed to the weeping, 
agonized watchers that she mitst speak again — that she must 
make some sign or token of recognition, and manifest her 
interest in her sobbing children who were so eagerly watch- 
ing her. But as the moments passed by, and no sign came, 
they were compelled to admit the sad truth that the beloved 
mother, daughter, sister, was no more. 

Captain Forrester was the first to speak Said he, " It is 
all over, Olive. Take Amy away, and I will do the best I 
can with the boys." 

" Oh I papal Can it be truel" said Olive, her eyes blinded 
with tears, as she clasped the little motherless girl closer. 
" Is my sister gone?" 

"She is gone. This is no place for us now; I cannot 
bear to look on death in my child^s face." 

So saying, he led the way from the room, leading a 
grandson in each hand. Olive followed him, canying, 
rather than leading, her little niece. 

As they re-entered the parlour, the two women who had 
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taken turns in watching with Mrs. Thorpe proceeded to the 
chamber of death, there to compose the poor tenantless body, 
and array it in garments for the grave. 

In that first hour of bereavement the survivors seemed 
stunned. I suppose it is always so; I suppose that the 
stroke of death, along with the acute anguish of separation, 
always leaves a dull, unconscious sense of suffering — a kind 
of stunned feeling. It is not until one gets back into the 
pressure and the care of ordinary, everyday life, that one 
regains one's ordinary feeling, or realizes that the world 
goes on just as it did before the blow came. And the dark- 
ened rooms, and quiet, noiseless footfalls, which accompany 
death, foster this unreal state of feeling. 

Still, amid it all, Olive could realize, in some indistinct 
measure, that a burden lay upon her. She was not more 
than nineteen — a quiet, thoughtful, yet active girl. She was 
attractive without knowing it, and her sincerity and stead- 
fastness of purpose gave a charm to her thoughtful grace of 
manner which every one owned who came into contact with 
her. For years past, although but a girl, she had managed 
her father's house and graced his table; and since Mrs. 
Thorpe's return, with her fatherless little ones, she had 
developed rapidly into the self-renouncing, thoughtful, con- 
siderate being which she now was. As day by day Mrs. 
Thorpe grew more and more unable to cope with the 
necessary duties connected with the children, Olive took 
her place, and filled it so admirably and lovingly that the 
children never learned to miss their mother. All this had 
been done as naturally as possible hitherto — ^but now the 
case assumed a more serious aspect. Olive had promised 
unreservedly and faithfully that ^* nothing shoM separate 
between her and the children, as long as they needed a friend/' 
and it must not be thought strange if slowly and gradually 
there now dawned upon her the full meaning of that promise. 
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what earnestness of purpose, they really possess. But once 
let the rod of affliction light on them, and the innate noble- 
ness of their character comes out. Olive Forrester was one 
of these, and as her papa looked at her he felt instinctively 
that she would be his mainstay and support in the arduous 
charge which lay before them. 

" It does, Olive, and the only sorrow connected with it 
consists in the certainty that I myself shall not live long 
enough to see these children fairly launched on the world. 
They are to me as if they were bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh, — they now stand in my dead daughter's place; and 
if God will only spare my life till they are settled in the 
world, I shall die happy. But you, Olive, should I be taken 
away before this time comes, would have to bear the burden 
alone, and I fear you would not be equal to it." 

" Don't look forward so sadly, papa," urged Olive. "You 
do not know what lies in the future. You may even outlive 
me. But in this matter I should not fear the responsibility. 
I know God would assist me in the undertaking, even if I 
were left alone in it." 

" You are a good girl, Olive — you always were," said the 
captain. " I wish I felt like you. It seems to me as if no 
forebodings of sorrow trouble you. Your cheerful, hopeful 
spirit has buoyed me up many a time. But you look fagged 
and worn now; your constitution is not strong, and you will 
break down altogether if you do not soon take rest" 

"Do you wish me to leave you alone, papa?" 

" No, my dear. I would much rather keep you here, but 
I dare not trifle with your health. It is getting late, and 
you should be at rest I am an old soldier, and late hours 
do me little harm; but you have broken so much rest of late, 
that you had better retire as soon as you have had supper." 
So saying, Captain Forrester rung the bell, and within five 
minutes the neat, quiet servant had laid the frugal supper. 
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Captain Forrester's menage was refined, but quiet and 
simple. His fortune was not much, and his half-pay allow- 
ance was less; but he was able to live in a gentlemanly, 
respectable manner, without display,, and with moderate 
expense. Mrs. Thorpe and Olive were his only children, 
and Mrs. Forrester had been laid to rest, many years before, 
under the shadow of an acacia tree, in the environs of 
Gibraltar. Mrs. Thorpe had been married to Lieutenant 
Thorpe before this, and he was absent on foreign service, so 
that Olive had been his only comforter during that time of 
trouble and anguish. She was a child then, but very dear 
to him, and young though she was, she had filled to a large 
extent the gap in his aJQTections which the loss of his wife 
had made. And year by year since then, almost more than 
he cared to acknowledge even to himself, Olive had been 
his. stay and comfort. It was no wonder that her welfare 
and her strength were precious to him. 

After supper Olive sought her chamber, but the tumult 
and anguish of her mind forbade rest. With a yearning 
desire to gaze once more on the features of her only sister 
she stole into the room, where the moon's beams kissed 
lightly the brow of the dead, and lifted the covering. Mrs. 
Thorpe's features seemed to have gone back to the distant 
beauty of maidenhood. She was much thinner and more 
worn than of old, but now, in death, the expression which 
rested upon the face was that of years before, as Olive 
remembered her best. Kissing her sister's face, and cover- 
ing it again, she stole into her own chamber, there to find 
Amy sobbing her sorrow over again in dreams, and calling in 
her sleep for "dear mamma." Sitting down, she gently 
soothed the mourning child to rest again; then falling into 
a reverie she started up, just in time to see her candle burn- 
ing down into the socket, and to hear the kitchen clock 
striking the hour of midnight. 



CHAPTER III. 

PLANS IN LIFE. 

" He liveth long who liveth well ; 
All other life is short and vain. 
He liyeth longest, who can teU 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 

" He liveth long who liveth well ; 
All else is being thrown away. 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 

'* Sow truth, if thou the true wouldst reap ; 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain. 
Erect and sound thy conscience keep, 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 

"I WONDER what I shall be; I wonder if ever I shall be a 
doctor, as mamma used to wisL She promised me that I 
should study medicine." 

"And so you shall, as far as we are concerned, Oliver. 
Grandpapa is only anxious to carry out mamma's wishes." 

" I wonder what / shall be ? I like poetry best — I should 
hate to be a doctor. I could preach though." 

" Yes, you can preach to the chairs and tables, Bernard, 
but that isn't preaching to men and women. You would find 
that a different thing, I expect." 

" I know that, but I fancy my chairs and tables to be men 
and women, and so it doesn't matter. Perhaps when I'm a 
man I may preach to real live men and women — who 
knows? Or I may write books that people will read and 
praise." 

A thoughtful yet animated group sat on the brow of a 
gently sloping hill, discussing the future. Above them was 
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the calm, clear skj, radiant with the deep amber and crimson 
hues which generally betoken a fine day on the morrow. 
Behind them were numbers of sheep grazing in scattered 
flocks, waiting the shepherd's nightly task of folding. At 
the bottom of the hill was the valley in which grew the blue 
violet, the yellow cowslip, and the purple harebell, and 
through which the Thorpes had often wandered in search of 
fruit and flowers. All around, on either side, lay a pano- 
rama of orchards, green fields, and waving com, interspersed 
with thick dark woods, while yonder, in the distance, curled 
the smoke from the cottage chimneys of Woodlynn. From 
the midst of the villajs^e, like some hoary sentinel, rose up 
the old, square church-tower, sending forth its clear, sonorous, 
curfew chime. The day was waning to its close; men were 
returning from labour; the mowers were packing up their 
scythes, and the gentle breath of evening was stealing over 
the sultry atmosphere. The group which sat so eagerly dis- 
cussing the future, consisted of Olive Forrester, Oliver, Ber- 
nard, and Amy Thorpe, and last, but not least, Hubert 
Grant. The meeting was accidental, at least on Olive's part 
She and the children had been rambling across the hills, 
when they encountered Hubert Grant, who was going in the 
contrary direction, but who immediately turned and made 
one of the company. Presently, as the beauty of the even- 
ing grew upon them, they rested on the brow of the hill, 
talking of the future, and what it might bring to them. 
Imperceptibly almost they had glided into this subject, and 
Oliver, boy-like, was more outspoken than any one of 
them. 

"Amy, what would you like to be?" said he, looking 
round at his sister. 

"I don't know. One preacher in a family is enough; but 
I should like to teach or preach in some way. Only," she 
added hesitatingly, "ladies mustn't preach, must they?" 
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"No, Amy, decidedly not." And Olive shook her head 
most disapprovingly at this idea of her niece. 

" Well, if you turned preacher, Amy, I should he a poet^" 
cried Bernard. "I would give up my place to you, and 
write poetry. It must be a fine thing, Mr. Grant, to write 
books." 

"Yes, my boy; because books live after we are gona 
But you will need many years of experience and thought 
before you could write anything worth reading." 

"I know that, sir," and Bernard looked thoughtfully 
across the valley. " I'm only a little boy; I don't know half 
as much as Oliver, but I shall study hard." 

"And may I ask your plan for the future, Mr. Grant?" 
inquired Olive. "You have so often said that you do not 
like your present position, that I conclude you have some 
other course sketched out." 

" Well, I can hardly speak positively. Miss Forrester. I 
admit that this life is too tame, too dull, and prosy for me. 
I dream day-dreams sometimes, but out of them will come 
at a future day sober reality, I hope." 

"And what may your day-dreams be? Are they of great- 
ness or goodness]" 

" What a distinction ! Well, to say truth, I suppose they 
are mostly of greatness. But still I think I can say, in jus- 
tice to myself, that there is no small share of goodness 
mingled with them. I hope so at least. I should be sorry 
if my ideal future sought only greatness." 

" Would you have any objection to give us your ideal of 
the future] We seem to be all of one mind this evening in 
sketching out our future careers, and if you have no objec- 
tion we should like to know yours." 

" Well, there are many walks of life in which I should like 
to shine. It must be a fine thing to work to some great end, 
or realize some lofty aim, so that multitudes will love to 
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linger upon your name after you are dead — to live in the 
memory of song or story when you yourself are beyond the 
stars." 

" You remind me of L. K L.'s lines," said Olive. " Do you 
remember where she sings: 

"'I am myself bat a vile link 
Amid life's weary chain. 
But I have spoken hallowed words, 
Oh I do not say in vain. 

***My first, my last, my only wish — 
Say, will my charmed chords 
Wake to the morning light of fame, 
And breathe again my words? 

"'Let music make less terrible 
The silence of the dead ; 
I care not, so my spirit last 
Long after life has fled?*" 

"Yes, I remember those lines. They breathe the verj- 
spirit of hopeful sadness. But there are other paths in which 
one may tread, and win fame as well as accomplish good. 
The orator possesses the power of moving thousands with the 
stirring truths which he proclaims. The patriot leaves his 
mark upon the history of the nation, and after legislation is 
often a monument to his memory. The missionary labourer, 
toiling in far-off lands, striving to extend the victories of 
Christ's kingdom among the swarthy ignorant heathen, fol- 
lows a path full of glory and renown; I mean, in the best 
sense. So you see my ideal includes goodness as well as 
greatnesa" 

" Yes. Now out of all these differing paths, which one 
would you like to take?" 

"Well, I think I should like a missionary's life best. 
That must be a noble life. Beside, I feel that I have not 
the literary faculty in me sufficiently to make any mark in 
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the world of letters. I am not gifted enough to be an artist 
or a poet; the times do not need much patriotism, but I 
could work, and, if need be, die upon the missionary field." 

" Then you incline to that most of all." 

" Yes, most decidedly. I could not continue aa I am going. 
This work of school-keeping is wearing to the nerves, and 
trying to the mind. Beside, it is a work where neither 
honour nor renown can be gained." 

"But you surely remember Arnold of Eugbyl See what 
a career his was. And you may win both honour and fame 
if you choose to do so, in your adopted vocation." 

" No, I think not. I could not be happy in such a quiet 
rural spot. I must live in a more stirring atmosphere." 

Oliver looked at his teacher with flushed face and spark- 
ling eye. His boyish spirit courted adventure and incident 
Woodlynn would not long retain him, once he had arrived 
at the age to go forth into the world. 

" But now, as we have all sketched out our future save 
you. Miss Forrester," said Hubert, turning to her, " perhaps 
you will favour us with your plan]" 

"Well, I hardly know that I have one." 

"Nor an ideal?" 

" Scarcely. Yes, I should like to live to do good, but how, 
or in what way, I hardly know. Women cannot tread in 
many paths of usefulness, you know, Mr. Grant — ^that is, not 
public ones. They must abide in the quiet shadow of home, 
and they love that best. We could not be patriots, orators, 
soldiers, law-makers, or even preachers, as I think, without 
intruding upon a province which is not our own." 

Amy, who was extremely sensitive, blushed painfully at 
this last remark of her aunt's, and resolved from that time 
to keep her thoughts hidden within her own breast. To her 
girlish, half-formed mind it was extremely painful to find her 
ideas disapproved of by any one she loved. 
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"I think the same," rejoined Huhert Grant; "but still 
there are paths of usefulness open to women. Whatever 
they can do in their own homes, they may do without dis- 
paragement or injury to themselves. If a woman have the 
gift of poetry or of literature, if she can teach the ignorant, 
or instruct and reform the erring, if she can nurse and suc- 
cour the sick, or train the child's mind, it is her duty to use 
the talent, or do the work. Do you not think so, Miss 
Forrester?" 

*' I do. But I am not talented : I wish I were. I look 
upon my more gifted sisters with a sort of envy, wishing I 
could do as they do. But I cannot I can only minister to 
the comfort of those I love at home, and I must be content 
to do that for my life's work." As Olive spoke she looked 
round upon the children who were clustered lovingly by her 
side, Amy having her arm round her neck. " These must be 
my care; and the care of them must constitute my vocation; 
if God spare my life," she added. 

Hubert thought for a moment, then returning to his sub- 
ject he said, " I honour women who, having superior talent, 
know how to use it in a womanly manner. There is femi- 
nine grace of talent and work, as well as of form and feature. 
You know not what you can do till you try. Miss Forrester." 

"Not much, I fear. And there is much preparation needed 
before any one could undertake a life-work, whatever it may 
be. I have noticed, as I daresay you have, that before Jesus 
Christ commenced his public ministry he spent several years 
in retirement and seclusion. I suppose that during those 
years he thought much of his life-work, but did little. In 
these days many young men rush into the field before expe- 
rience fits them to be teachers of others. If we took the 
Lord as our pattern, we should not be in such haste to do 
and dare great things." 

" That is true," rejoined Hubert thoughtfully; " I never 
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thought of it before, but Christ was thirty years of age when 
he commenced his public ministry." 

"Yes," said Olive after a pause, "and he defined ministry 
to be serving others. Not gaining renown for ourselves — if 
you remember — nor accumulating riches, nor winning fame, 
but simply serving others. So we may all do that in some 
sphere or other, according to my idea. Whether high or low, 
talented or ignorant, in a small circle or in a public sphere, 
we may all minister, in some way or other, to the good of 
those around. I cannot write a book which shall influence 
thousands, I cannot compose a poem which shall thrill peo- 
ple's hearts as they read it, neither can I tread in the lofty 
paths to which you aspire ; but I can do something toward 
ministering to those who depend upon me so largely. You 
see, Mr. Grant, my ideal of the future is very different from 
yours." 

"Yes;" and the young man looked somewhat abashed as 
he listened to the humble aspirations of his companion. He 
had expected more sympathy probably in his yearnings after 
greatness; but he presently consoled himself with the thought 
that women could not be expected to enter into the feelings 
of men upon these matters. 

" Well," said Oliver, "I mean to be a great man some day. 
If I can do good to others, as Aunt Olive wishes, so much 
the better; but I shall rise in the world if I can." 

" Bravo, Oliver ! " cried Hubert. " You count one on my 
side. We will do and be something yet, my boy." 

"The dews are falling," said Olive; "and we must be 
going. Beside, I expect papa will be looking out for us." As 
she spoke she rose from her seat, and, accompanied by Amy, 
turned her face toward home. Hubert, together with the 
two boys, descended the hill behind her. They had not gone 
far before they came up with Captain Forrester 




CHAPTER IV. 

OLD JANET GABB. 

"Why do I live, when I desire to be 
At once from life, and life's long labours free? 
Like leaves in Spring, the young are blown away, 
"V^thout the sorrows of a slow decay : 
I, like yon withered leaf, remain behind, 
Nipped by the frost, and shivering in the wind ; 
There it abides till younger buds come on ; 
As I, now all my fellow-swains are gone ; 
Then from the rising generation thrust. 
It falls like me, unnoticed to the dust." 

As the party returned to the village they were saluted 
by a most unearthly noise, made up of yelling, hooting, 
and discordant shouting. Hubert hurried forward to as- 
certain the meaning of it, and found that a party of men 
and lads were banded together for the purpose of burning 
old Janet Gabb's effigy. But amid the general confusion 
and noise it seemed almost impossible to gain a hearing 
long enough to find out the truth of the matter. So 
laying hold of a great awkward lad — Ike Peters by name — 
Hubert led him back to Captain Forrester, who forthwith 
proceeded to cross-examine him. Ike was a lubberly, over- 
grown farmer's boy, apt enough at bird-keeping or apple-pick- 
ing, but by no means a bright genius at relating a story. But 
knowing the captain and Mr. Grant to be gentlemen, he put 
on his best manner and stood the fire of questions as soberly 
as he knew how. All the while, however, he was eager to 
be off with the mob, and as their discordant howling died 
away in the distance he exhibited great anxiety to escape 
from his questioners. 

"Ike, what are these fellows going to do?" 

(166) 
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" Burn old Janet's eflBgy, sir, that's what." 

"Yes, but why? Janet Gabb hasn't injured anybody, 
has she?" 

" Hasn't she, though, captain 1 That's all you know about 
it." And Ike looked startled to think that anybody should 
doubt the old woman's power of doing mischief. "Ain't she, 
though ! Didn't four of farmer Jackson's cows die off, one 
after another, through her evil eye? Didn't old Ned 
Wright's donkey — all he had to get a livin' by — ^fall down, 
and break its leg, just as she passed it? And didn't ill-luck 
come upon Tom Green's bees and poultry, till he was ruined, 
— all because he happened to offend her one day? Ah, sir! 
you don't know." 

"But I do know that Janet can work no such ills as these. 
It is all stupid prejudice, and must be put a stop to." 

"Stopped, sir!" and Ike looked up in dismay. "Bill 
Shortwood swears that he will kill anybody who stops him. 
Why, sir, she has bewitched his little boy into the fits, so 
that he's only skin and bono ! and the doctor says he can't 
live two days longer." 

" But the doctor didn't say that the child was bewitched, 
did he?" 

"No, not exactly. Leastways, ho said he couldn't under- 
stand the complaint; and so if he can't, we must believe 
that old Janet had some meddling with it." 

" It's all rubbish, Ike Peters," burst out Captain Forrester; 
"and more's the pity that your ignorance allows silly or 
designing men to lead you on. I know Dr. Brandon too 
well to believe that he said anything to favour your notions 
of witchcraft." 

"But, sir," stammered Ike, "she gave Bill Shortwood's 
child an apple last week, and the little thing has been ailing 



ever since." 
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" So she may, and yet not be guilty of injuring the child. 
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AVTiat do those fellows intend doing]" For just at this 
moment a lurid flame shot up from the direction of the 
village green, and the shouts became louder. 

"Oh! they are lighting the torches! I must be off, sir, if 
you please," said Ike, struggling to be free, for the captain 
had caught hold of the lad by the shoulder, or he would not 
have detained him long enough to have got anything satis- 
factory out of him. " Begging pardon, sir," said Ike, with 
another jerk, and he was gone beyond recall The shouts 
of village ruflSanism and bigotry were like music in his ears; 
})ut Olive trembled as she anticipated the rough mauling 
which old Janet might possibly get at the hands of an 
infuriated and excited mob. Oliver's eyes flashed as he 
heard Hubert Grant offer to accompany Captain Forrester 
to the scene of riot, and he begged to go too. 

" No, Oliver," said Captain Forrester. " It will do you 
no good to witness this scene of riot." 

"But perhaps I could help you, grandpapa," urged the 
boy, " or carry a message for you." 

"Well let it be so," said Captain Forrester, as he assented. 
" I will not interfere so long as they do no mischief ; but if 
they start an attack on the old woman or her cottage I shall 
act at opce." 

Captain Forrester was a justice of the peace, and in this 
capacity could interfere better than any one else. The 
ignorant villagers respected him very much for his personal 
qualities, and this respect was not in any way diminished 
by the fact that he possessed the power to punish evil-doers 
in his magisterial office. On this account it was perfectly 
safe for the captain to appear on the scene of action. Leav- 
ing Olive to escort Bernard and Amy home, the two 
gentlemen and Oliver proceeded toward the village green. 

The "green" was a triangular piece of ground, inclosed 
on two sides by wooden palings, where children played and 
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old men chatted during the cool of the evening. Seldom 
had Woodlynn seen a more excited mob than that which 
occupied the green that evening. Some two or three hun- 
dred individuals — men, lads, women, and girls, these latter, 
however, hanging back on the heels of the crowd — ^were 
assembled together, gathered round what appeared to be 
the figure of an old woman held up in the air. It was only 
an eflBgy, however, but a remarkably good one, and bore a 
striking resemblance to old Janet. Various contributors 
had given garments toward the adornment of this effigy, 
and as some skill had been spent on the matter, the mob- 
cap, the black coal-scuttle bonnet, the red cloak, and the 
black-thom walking-stick conveyed a fair idea of the 
obnoxious personage the figure was intended to represent 
Torches were lit, and borne in the hands of many of the 
lads, and as they cast their flickering light upon the crowd 
it could plainly bo seen that mischief was intended. It was 
almost impossible to distinguish a word, for in addition to 
the yells and shouts of the mob, some half-dozen boys kept 
up a succession of hideous sounds on as many horns. As 
Captain Forrester and Hubert Grant looked upon the scene 
they thought they had never beheld such a disgraceful uproar 
in their lives, while Oliver shrunk still closer to his grand- 
father's side for protection against the spirit of the mob. 

Am I describing an English country scene 1 say you. Yes, 
most truthfully. The belief in witchcraft was once universal, 
and the penal measures with which it was at the time visited 
were a standing disgrace to our statute-book — although I do 
not now write of the time when these measures were in opera- 
tion. It is now over one hundred and fifty years ago since 
old women were hanged or burned for witchcraft; but during 
all the long years preceding, many a poor old woman, 
whose only offence was that she lacked friends, was squint- 
eyed, or had no means of subsistence, perished at the 
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slirine of popular prejudice. The power of witchcraft was 
supposed to be obtained by a contract with the devil, where- 
by the witch gave up soul and body to his power, for 
the sake of using magical incantations successfully. Enor- 
mous was the mischief supposed to be accomplished by 
witches. Human beings were tormented and destroyed, 
cattle maimed or spirited away, houses and ricks blo^\Ti 
down, and ships simk at sea. It was held that they could 
transport themselves across the country, through the air, 
upon a broomstick; and that at their nocturnal meetings all 
kinds of Satanic orgies were held. Holding such opinions, 
it naturally followed that the punishments invented for the 
offence were severe. Men were appointed " witch-finders," 
and were paid an annual sum to ferret out and bring to 
justice suspected persons. One of these witch-finders was 
the means of getting sixty persons sentenced to death in 
one year. Matthew Hopkins, another celebrated witch- 
finder, used to weigh a suspected person in the scales, 
against the pulpit Bible, and if she were thought guilty, he 
would contrive that the Bible should outweigh her. King 
James invented the water ordeal, or what was popularly 
known as "swimming a witch." The old woman's right 
thumb was tied to her left toe, and her left thumb to her 
right toe; she was then th^o^vn into the nearest pond, when, 
if guilty, — so it was believed, — the water would refuse to 
receive her into its bosom. If she sank she was innocent; 
but too often, in this case, she was permitted to remain long 
enough to drown. A historian says that during one hundred 
and fifty years more than thirty thousand persons suffered 
death in England for the offence of witchcraft. Truly those 
were "good old times!" 

And although the penal statutes had been abolished, the 
last generation saw many an old woman flung into the village 
pond for the supposed offence. The workhouse has been a 
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merciful shelter for many such, who, because of disagreeable 
habits, offensive language, pecuUar personal appearance, or 
sheer poverty, have been adjudged by their neighbours to 
be guilty of the sin of witchcraft. It is in out-of-the-way 
hamlets, or secluded villages, where the superstition most 
reigns, and where it still lingers even to this day. Wood- 
lynn was no exception to this rule. 

The effigy was hung up aloft upon a kind of scaffold 
formed by stout polos, and then during a short silence was 
fired. Presently the flames began to mount, and as they 
rose up into the still summer night air, casting their lurid 
light on all around, the din grew deafening. Shouts began 
to rend the air, and horns were blown with all the strength 
which their possessors could muster, until the assemblage 
looked more like a crowd of yelling savages than like 
English country folk. By the light of the flames the 
evil passions of lawlessness, hatred, revenge, and incendiar- 
ism could be distinguished on the faces of the crowd, and 
Captain Forrester wjs not surprised when some one raised 
the shout which he most dreaded. 

"Now for old Janet Gabb herself! Let us SAvim her, 
boys." 

" Hurrah 1 hurrah ! That's what we'll do I Come 
along." 

Now was the time to interfere. Stepping forward, close 
to where the eflBgy was burning, the captain and Hubert 
raised their voices, both commanding and entreating the 
mob to disperse. 

**Let any one touch old Janet at his peril!" shouted 
Captain Forrester. " Whoever lays a finger on her or her 
dwelling shall be prosecuted to the law's utmost power. I 
warn you all. I am ashamed of you Woodlynn folks this 
night Fie upon you ! Have you nothing better to do than 
to ill-treat a poor, tottering old woman 1" 
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"She's a witch, sir! She deals in the black art!" said a 
hundred tongues. " It serves her right." 

" She is no more a witch than I am, and you know I am 
not. As for the * black art,' it is all rubbish. It may have 
existed once, but it does not now exist in "Woodlynn, and 
I hope you will not do yourselves the injustice to believe 
such nonsense. Somebody has been leading you on to do this, 
I know. You people are too sensible to believe such non- 
sense seriously. Are you not ashamed of yourselves ] Where 
is old Janet 1 Does anyone know]'* 

Silence fell upon the crowd, as each looked at the other, 
longing for more mischief, yet afraid to attempt it 



CHAPTER V. 

SHELTERING A VILLAGE PARIAH. 

** Do any of you know where Janet Gabb is ? " 

Nobody answered, but a movement which had begun 

towards the old woman's cottage was summarily stopped, and 

the rustics gaped with open mouths into the speaker's face. 
" Has anyone been showing her violence ? " 
"No, sir;" "No, captain," was murmured in reply; and 

some of the women drew back still farther into the darkness, 

ashamed of their participation in the uproar. 

"That is well, for the law deals summary punishment 

to anyone attempting to molest an inoffensive old woman. 

You had better think twice before you proceed to assault 

her, or anyone else." 

" She isn't inoffensive, master. She does mischief enough 

by all accounts," said Bill Shortwood, anxious to defend his 
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own character in tho matter, as well as to palliate the pro- 
ceedings generally. 

" It's never safe to trust popular rumour, Bill," rejoined 
Captain Forrester. " Now, you good people, take my advice, 
separate quietly and return to your homes before you get 
into further mischief." 

" We ought to swim old Janet, though," said some daring 
spirit among the crowd. ^^No disrespect to the captain, 
because he doesn't know what she has done; but it would 
serve her right to be paid out." 

"So it would," burst out several voices, "so it would. 
We'll give her a taste of the horse-pond. Hurrah ! " 

"No, you won't," said Captain Forrester. "Mr. Grant 
and myself are determined to prevent it. As a magistrate 
it is my duty to preserve order; and after this warning, should 
any prosecution arise out of this case I shall deal harshly 
with the offenders. I give you fair warning, remember. I 
will stop these proceedings either 'by law or force. So you 
had bettor give it up." 

" S'pose we must, if the captain says so," murmured some 
of the loss resolute ones, while a few of the more daring 
spirits turned sullenly away from the speaker, who still 
stood by the mouldering remains of what had been the eflfigy. 
It was almost consumed, only a few burning fragments re- 
maining suspended from the poles. The "fun" of the even- 
ing had been spoiled by the opportune interference of Captain 
Forrester, and, fearful of the law and its representative, the 
excited crowd began slowly to disperse. Some went one 
way, and some another; but in the minds of the majority there 
was a lingering grudge against the old woman, and a dogged, 
sullen resolution to " have it out " at some more favourable 
season. After waiting to see that the assemblage was really 
broken up. Captain Forrester and his companions wended 
their way towards the old woman's cottage. 
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Janet Gabb's residence was situated in a hollow, the chim- 
neys of the cottage coming just a little above the top of the 
slope which ran along the back. Away to the right and left 
rose the breezy uplands, while meandering along in front 
was a little stream which almost a child could cross. This 
stream supplied old Janet and her daughter, Hester, with 
pure health-giving water, as well as water-cress, which the 
old woman vended for sale in Woodlynn and the neighbour- 
ing town, so supplementing the small "allowance" which the 
parish graciously assigned her. By the side of the cottage 
nestled a lean-to fowPs-house. Eustic enough it was, con- 
structed only of three or four hurdles, covered and thatched 
with furze, but warm and comfortable for the cackling com- 
munity which roosted witliin, and which provided Hester 
Gabb with baskets of fine fresh eggs, which she vended for 
rsale to the neighbouring gentry. As the two gentlemen drew 
near the door no sign of life appeared, neither light nor fire 
being visible, and the house was left open as if inviting 
intrusion. Captain Forrester knocked loudly, but no answer 
came. To Oliver's boyish heart there was something weird 
about the very house. 

" Perhaps they are inside," suggested Hubert, " but are 
afraid to answer, taking us for foes." 

" It may be," the captain replied, and this time called old 
Janet's name. 

Still no answer. 

" Hester Gabb ! Where are youl We are friends I You 
need not be afraid of us." 

No answer, however, and as they passed in, by the deepen- 
ing twilight they failed to discern anyone. 

" They are not in, I think," said Hubert Grant. "Perhaps 
they have gone out into the fields or somewhere up on the 
downs for safety this evening." 

"Yes, most likely," replied the captain. "There is 
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<5vi<lcnt]y no one here, and my ears detect no sound of foot- 
Mt«j)H corning. Can yours? " 

"No," rci)lied Hubert, after listening intently for some 
nionionlH. " P>erything seems quiet" 

•* Thou W(i'll return. If the old woman and her daughter 
Im» (lilt th(^y will, I daresay, come back soon, for the dews 
mo fulling heavily, and Woodlynn people will be in bed 
within an hour. It will be safe enough for them in an hour's 
linuv" 

*' 1 onn koop a look-out for another hour or so," said 
llu)»ort UH I hoy turned their faces towards home, "and if 
au\ \\\\\\}* ooours will soon let you know." 

" Ah ! I hank you. I cannot keep out myself, but shall be 
l\lad i\( your help. I feel no particular interest in old 
»)ui\ot i»r hor daughter, the more especially as I know the old 
\>\m)ai\ to ho disliked greatly by all who come into contact 
\> \\\\ hor. and there must be some reason for that But I am 
luMind to soo tho peace kept if I can; and as to * swimming* 
h\M', I ^ho\dd novor allow such a thing. It would be rare 
\\\\\ t\»i' a tow suoh follows as George Peters, and Bill Short- 
\\o\^l, h\\{ it would W death to her." As they talked they 
h\A\\ \\\\A\\\\ on towaixU homo, through the quiet country 

Oh\o wa-* >;laxl to woKvmo the late comers, while Amy 
\\\A \\\'\\\M\\ \U\\\\\^\ in\r,u\l;a:oly fn>m Oliver a full account 
\\\ \ho H> sM\o ho \\i\y\ jo,?i? \vi:r.o;^>0\i Olive, however, motioned 
*^\ \w\ \\\\w\ t\^ Co;!o\\ hor» and on goin^: to the kitchen 
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Gabb. " We know not where to go, and Dick Woodrow 
told me that you were speaking for mother to the people, so 
I persuaded her to come here at once. Have they reached 
our cottage yet, sir ? " 

" No, Hester. All is quiet yet, and I think the mob is 
dispersed. You may sit here for an hour, and then it will 
be pretty safe for you to go home. But what is the reason 
of this charge against your mother? " 

" I don't know, sir; but mother's no more a witch than I 
am. 

" Have you ever given expression to words like, an evil 
wish, Janet?" said Captain Forrester, turning to the old 
woman. 

Janet turned her face full upon the captain, and her dull 
black eyes sparkled again with something of their old youth- 
ful fire. " No, captain, except just once, to that Bill Short- 
wood, and he provoked me to do if 

"And what did you say ? " 

" I was picking a few sticks out of the hedge; it was last 
winter, when the snow lay deep upon the ground, and I was 
a'most frozen. As I was pulling out a stick — for I needed 
it badly enough — who should come along but Bill Short- 
wood, and he threatened he'd inform against me to the 
squire. I know'd I should be had up afore the magistrates 
then, so I begged him not to do it. But he only laughed at 
me, and vowed he would do it. So I said what I shouldn't 
to him, and he set a meaning to it which I never thought 
of. The Lord knows, sir, that I'm no witcL" 

" But you creep about by night a great deal, I hear," said 
Captain Forrester. " Why should an old woman of your age 
go prowling about at unseemly hours, giving people room to 
surmise all sorts of things about you." 

" Please, your honour, I've often taken turnip greens, or 
sticks, and the like, to keep me from starving, after people 
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have been abed, because I wouldn't bo caught. I know'd 
there'd be no mercy for me if I was. I never went out o' 
nights to do other people harm — not I." 

"Except by robbing them, Janet," put in the captain, 
while even Olive looked amused at the old woman's defini- 
tion of " harm." " It is doing harm to a man, you know, to 
rob him." 

"Ah, sir! I don't take from the poor, nor those as can't 
spare it. There be some about here as wouldn't miss ten 
times what I over take. But, captain, I don't bewitch 
people. Only I'm poor, and old, and ugly, and so they say 
I'm a witch." 

" Well, well, Janet, take care that you stay at home for 
the future at night. I advise you, Hester, to keep your 
mother from going out at unseasonable hours. Such prac- 
tices, for whatever purpose, will only bring you both into 
trouble." And directing the maid to give the old woman 
and her daughter some supper, previous to dismissing them, 
Captain Forrester loft the kitchen, accompanied by his 

daughter. 

•X- * * * * * 

It was not many days after this adventure that a serious 
accident befell Bernard. Olive was in the little garden 
tending her flowers, when, hearing the sound of footsteps, 
she looked up and saw three or four boys bearing Bernard 
between them, accompanied by Mr. Grant, whose face be- 
spoke deep concern. Dropping the waterpot and knife, she 
hurried out to meet the group, wondering all the time what 
it meant Oliver spoke first. 

" Bernard has had a fall I Look at him, auntie." 
"A fall! How did it happen? Oliver — Mr. Grant, tell 
me; " and it was as much as Olive could do to keep her own 
self-possession as she looked on the closed eyes and white 
face of the fainting boy. 
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" I will tell you all, Miss Forrester, in one minute, but 
restoratives must be given Bernard, and a doctor sent for 
without loss of time." Suiting the action to the word, Mr. 
Grant pressed forward into the sitting-room, where Captain 
Forrester sat looking over the daily paper, and laid his in- 
sensible burden on the couch. 

"What is the matter. Grant 1" said the captain, as the little 
fellow was laid down. " Is he dead 1 Tell me the meaning 
of this." 

"Bernard has met with an accident, sir," replied Hubert, 
" and I would urge you, without delay, to send for medical 
aid. He, together with the other lads, were at play just 
now in the playground, when by some means or other 
Bernard fell from the shoulders of the other lad, and lay 
helpless on the ground. Hearing the alarm I rushed out, 
and finding that Bernard lay in a fainting state, applied 
what restoratives I had at hand, but only succeeded in 
partially restoring consciousness. But he has fainted again! 
There is some internal injury, I fear. Shall I run for Dr. 
Brandon, sir?" 

" Do, do," said Captain Forrester, unmanned at the sight 
of his suffering grandson. " Kun for dear life ! Bring him 
or some other medical man back with you." 

The lads withdrew at this, and anxiously awaited tidings 
of their young schoolmate, for Bernard was a favourite with 
them all; while Olive and her father bathed the sufferer's 
face with water, and administered doses of restoratives. 



CHAPTER VI 

IKE PETERS'S MIDNIGHT WATCIL 

In a few minutes Mr. Grant returned in company with 
Dr. Brandon, who fortunately was at hand that morning 
Olive and her father felt relieved of half their anxiety as 
they saw him come in, for, generally speaking, the doctor 
was not to bo found if required in any emergency, as his prac- 
tice extended over a circuit of many miles. As he entered, 
however, nodding to the captain and Miss Forrester in his 
short, quick way, he went straight up to the fainting boy, 
and his face assumed an aspect of the deepest gravity. 

" There is mischief here, I am afraid," said he. " What 
is the meaning of it] How did he fall?" 

"Head foremost over the shoulders of one of his play- 
fellows," said Hubert. "The lad was carrying Bernard 
round the playground on his shoulders, it seemed, when, 
overbalancing themselves, they lot go their hold of each 
other, and Bernard fell. I heard the outcry and ran out^ 
just in time to see him lying helpless on the ground." 

""Was he in a fainting state, then?" 

" Yes, for he knew nothing of my speaking to him or 
lifting him up. I gave him water, and tried to recall him to 
consciousness, but I could only do it partially, so I judged 
it best to bring him home at once." 

"You did right. Now, about how long ago did it 
happen?" 

" Not more than half an hour since. I have only had time 
to bring him homo and find you." 

Meanwhile Dr. Brandon was feeling the pulse of the young 
sufferer, and mentally weighing his case. Bernard had 
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opened his eyes and was looking languidly round upon the 
faces of those who bent so sympathizingly over hiiiL But as 
soon as the medical man attempted to move him he screamed 
again piteously, and relapsed once more into unconscious- 
ness. 

" Some injury to spine or ribs, I fear, if not both." 

"Do you think so, doctor?" said Captani Forrester, who 
awaited the verdict with deepest concern. " Not the spine, 
I hope?" 

" I hope not, but can't say for certain. Yes, two ribs are 
broken, that's plain. We must bandage them up firmly; but 
as to the spine, time alone will telL" 

"Do you anticipate serious consequences, doctor]" 

"What do you mean more particularly?" 

" I was alluding to death," replied Captain Forrester. 

"No, no; I don't anticipate that. I was thinking of 
disablement. Should spinal injury follow, you know what 
that means." 

"I do. I don't know which would be worse, death or 
that. But I suppose we must wait to see." 

" Yes, yes. We mustn't meet trouble half-way. I hope 
the injury is confined wholly to the ribs, and in that case the 
little fellow will be up and about soon. But he's of a delicate 
constitution and nervous temperament. I never care to have 
to combat serious injuries in such cases." 

Bernard was lying comparatively easy after Dr. Brandon 
had completed his bandaging, the restoratives having an- 
swered their purpose; but the death-like pallor of his face, 
and the sobs which, in spite of himself, would come at inter- 
vals, told how severely the boy had been shaken. 

Oliver stole out presently to his schoolmates, who were 
waiting in the kitchen to hear news of their companion, and 
told them what Dr. Brandon had said. With boyish, hearty 
sympathy they heard the report, and then went back to the 
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school-room, where their coming was anxionsly awaited by 
Bernard's classmates. The little fellow was a general fayour- 
itc, and his trouble drew out the sympathy of his companions 
more than twice the amount would have done had it been 
Oliver's case. Oliver was more robust and independent, and 
though the boys dubbed Bernard "girl" very frequently, 
they thought a great deal of him. 

After this, the boy spent many weary days and painful 
nights upon his couch, quite disabled from active life. Pic- 
ture-books, puzzles, games, all were put into requisition, in 
order to relievo the tedium of his weariness and illness; but 
hiwl it not been for his patient, loving disposition, and Olive's 
tender care, Bernard would never have got over the fall as 
well as ho did. To Captain Forrester's eyes the injured ribs 
were soon right again, and so they were; but Dr. Brandon 
shook his head as he noted the development of curvature of 
the spine, a result which he had greatly dreaded, but which 
ho was powerless to avert. 

Ainong the village lads who obtained the entr^ of Captain 
l)\)rreHter's l)ack premises at this time, on account of kind- 
iicsses shown to Bernard, was Ike Peters. He had, in a 
rough, admiring sort of way, taken to the orphans, and 
ever since tlio night of burning the eflSgy, had shown his 
sympathy by sundry visits to the kitchen door with little 
presents of water-cress, wild flowers, or nuts. After Ber- 
nard's acci(l(?nt those attentions were doubled, and often in 
the evenings it was no uncommon thing for Ike to sit in the 
kitclien curving out grotesque faces and heads, or construct- 
ing bird-traps and miniature cages, while Bernard and Oliver 
looked on admiringly. To their boyish eyes nobody had 
ever done anything so well before, and Ike was well pleased 
at their admiration. It was a tribute to his cleverness which 
he was not slow to appreciate. 

One evening, however, Ike was missing until late, and 
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when he came in was not like his old self. He was absent- 
minded and clumsy, he had but little to say, and was evi- 
dently at a loss with some of his most familiar contrivances. 

"What's the matter, Ikel" said Bernard. 

" Don't know, Master Bernard. 'Spect I be clumsy like 
to-night' 

"But what makes yoit clumsy? What are you think- 
ing off' 

" Hardly know. I shall have to be going soon." 

"What fori" 

" Father wants me — must go." 

" Nonsense ! " said Oliver. " Stop a bit longer; I want you 
to finish this trap. You promised you would, you know." 

" Well, I'll do that, Master Oliver, but I mtist go then;" 
and so saying, Ike commenced his work But he seemed 
ill at ease, and after another half-hour's stay, departed, pro- 
miring to come earlier on the next evening. 

After leaving the house, Ike Peters struck out towards a 
copse that stood at the north end of Woodlynn — a thick, 
dense, dark copse, where poachers found full bags, and the 
gamekeepers plenty of work. Ike's father was a " poacher 
on the sly," the people said; and the lad knew it, although 
he hated the idea. More than that, he had been sometimes 
compelled to act as sentinel for his father and his associates 
while they pursued their nefarious practices. And it was on 
this errand that the lad entered the copse that night, though 
with most unwilling heart Making for an old gnarled elm- 
tree which overtopped the rest, he mounted the branches, 
and ensconced himself as firmly as he could. The shades of 
night had deepened, so that he was perfectly invisible to 
chance passers-by, while he himself could hear everything and 
give warning to the intending poachers, if warning were needed. 

The squire's head keeper had been away for some days, 
and, as far as was known, was not expected home yet for 

(166) D 
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another day or two. George Peters was a lazy, drunken, 
good-for-notliing man, a curse to his family, and his mastoids 
plague. Out of the little work which he did, it was wonder- 
ful that his family could be supported at alL Mrs. Peters 
and Ike knew what it was to labour hard to supplement the 
scanty earnings of him who should have been the stay of the 
house, and then to lack, sometimes, necessary food Yet 
George Peters always found plenty of money for spending 
at the public-house, and the more knowing ones surmised 
pretty correctly how it came. Ike would fain have stayed 
at home this evening, but his father's orders were peremp- 
tory, and with most imwilling heart the lad remained at the 
lonely spot where he was to keep watch. 

And it loas a lonely spot. From the tree where he had 
stationed himself, no sound could be heard save the sighing 
of the wind among the branches, or the shriek of the owl, 
while bats flapped backward and forward among the bough& 
Ike was not a cowardly boy; he could do and dare as much 
as most lads of his age; still he relished his post but ill, and 
was not sorry when he heard the village clock chime the 
hour of eleven. Although it was only autumn, the nights 
were cold, and the air had a touch of frost in it, which ren- 
dered it unpleasant to be out in a constrained, watcliful atti- 
tude for so long a time. Once or twice Ike fancied he heard 
footsteps, and then every sense was on the alert, it being his 
duty, by means of a whistle, to give his father the alarm. 
But it was only fancy; no one was abroad, although the lad 
wished most devoutly that something would happen to pre- 
vent the expedition which he knew was determined upon 
that night. 

Just before midnight Ike detected the slow, quiet tread 
of feet used to threading their way through woods and 
undergrowth, and presently a low soft whistle asked if all 
was right Knowing then who were the visitors, he replied 
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by the same sign, that the coast was clear, and presently his 
father and the other men paosed under the tree where Ike 
was ensconced. 

"All right?" said the gruff voice of George Peters, 

" Yes, father. May I get down now V* 

" No, keep still; we haven't begun yet, and you must keep 
a look-out while we are busy." 

"But I'm so cold and miserabla Can't somebody else 
take my place." 

" If you don't do as I tell you, boy, I'll thrash you within 
an inch of your Hfe. So no more words." 

Ike had to keep still, and watch more keenly than ever 
for the advent of any possible foe. He knew full well that 
when his father talked to him in that strain he meant it. 
Woe be to him if the adversary came upon them unawares 
because of his negligence. 

Not half an hour had elapsed before Ike felt sure that the 
voices which he detected at some little distance were those of 
strangers. George Peters and his associates had gone out of 
hearing, and were so absorbed in their occupation that they 
dreamed neither of detection nor danger. Presently, how- 
ever, they too heard the short, quick bark of a strange dog, 
and almost simultaneously, the cries of the two keepers 
mingled with the warning whistle from Ike. But it was too 
late for escape. The head keeper had returned unexpectedly, 
and whether accidentally or purposely, had interrupted the 
poachers just as they dreamed only of success. Caught in 
such an unexpected manner, they were too frightened to 
think, and when the dog which had barked, bounded forward 
and began to attack Peters, it was only the work of an 
instant for the man who stood by him to seize the hedge- 
stake which Peters held, and deal a murderous blow to the 
nearest keeper. In another minute the man lay bleeding on 
the ground, while the poachers, some by one way and some 
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by another, made their escape. The other keeper was busy 
attending to his wounded companion, and Peters having dis- 
abled the dog, made off, but not before he had been recog- 
nized. As he ran to rejoin his companions he heard his name 
called, and he knew full well then that his game was up. 
Meanwhile Ike was in the tree, a silent listener, and to 
some extent a witness of the fray. The wounded man lay 
as if dead on the ground, and finding all efforts vain to ca!l 
him to consciousness, the under keeper ran back to the vil- 
lage to summon assistance. While he was gone, Ike stole 
down from the tree and crept home. 



CHAPTER VIT. 

TIIE FLIGHT OF THE WICKI-O^. 



Away, away, through bush and bramble, over hills and across 
fields and dales, ran Peters and his associates. At least they 
w(}nt together part of the way, but towards the morning the 
men halted to hold a consultation, when they agreed to separ- 
ate, fearing that if they kept in company, detection would be 
more certain. Acting on this decision, each man took his own 
jiath — Peters alone striking out for Southampton. His idea 
of safety lay in a seafaring life; and having been accustomed 
to the sea in his youth, his old predilections were strong upon 
him. Could he only reach Southampton in time he might ob- 
tain employment, and hide himself from detection. He knew 
that serious punishment awaited them all were they once 
caught, seeing that poaching with violence called down the 
severest condemnation of the magisterial bench. But in 
addition to all this, Peters was an idle, good-for-nothing 
^i|J^w, spending both time and money at his own sweet will. 
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regardless of the claims of either Avifo or children. Being of 
this stamp, Woodlynn would not lose much by his absence, 
nor Southampton gain anything by his presence. 

Meanwhile Ike stole home, casting furtive glances through 
the gloom as he wont, fearing lest he might meet any of the 
party summoned to the wounded keeper's aid. He knew 
that the man who had been assaulted in the wood was not 
dead, for as he was passing by he heard him groan, to his 
inexpressible relief; but the tidings he had to convey to his 
mother were miserable tidings nevertheless. Creeping home 
as quietly as possible, through lone fields and dark lanes, 
he arrived there about two o'clock in the morning. As lie 
entered his mother's door he fancied he heard the distant 
bark of a dog through the still night-air, from which ho 
surmised that help had reached the wounded man. All 
was silent in the cottage; the little ones were asleep, an 1 
Ike only hoped his mother was too. Slipping off his boots 
downstairs in the darkness, he crept upstairs, inwardly 
anathematizing the decaying boards, which would creak an.l 
squeak, however cautiously he might tread. But all his 
care and caution were insufiicient to ensure his retirement 
to bed without detection. Mrs. Peters was upstairs, it is 
true, but not at rest. Her mind was too uneasy, too 
miserable, to rest, knowing as she did what took away 
both son and husband that night. Her candle was not lit, 
for she could not afford to bum it in waste, but her eyes 
were wakeful and her oars vigilant, both strained so as to 
detect the slightest sound. Coming to the top of the stairs 
she spoke first. 

"George! Ike! Which is it?" 

"It's me, mother," said the lad. "Why couldn't you go 
to bedl" 

"I couldn't, Ike. Where's your father] Is he coming 1" 

" I don't know. I thought he was come home." 
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**No, he isn't come. What's the matter? Has anything 
wrong taken place?" 

" Oh no, — I expect not, anyhow. You'd better go to bed, 
mother; that's the best place for you," said Ike persuasively. 
"Fathcr'U be homo presently." 

" There's something wrong, I'm sure of it. My dreams 
last night told me there would be something the matter 
before the day was over." 

"Nonsense, mother!" replied the lad. "You're always 
dreaming some rubbish or other! Father'll be home right 
enough by-and-by." 

" Is there anything wrong ? Tell me quick." 

"Well, I don't know, and what's more, we musn't seem 
to know, or if anything comes of it I shall be lugged into 
prison. All I know is this. I had to sit up in the Knoll 
Elm, you know, to watch for father " 

" It's a shame and a sin, Ike, for him to make you go," 
interrupted Mrs. Peters. " Ho would bring up his children 
into the same ways as himself." The woman was honest to 
the backbone herself, and the bare idea of seeing her chil- 
dren following in paths of dishonesty, was more than she 
could endure. She had a good share of intelligence and 
moral light, and, apart from the fact that a poacher's family 
was looked down upon as a family of pariahs among their 
neighbours, felt convinced that such a course of life was 
neither in accordance with justice nor honesty. 

" Oh ! will he r' replied the boy defiantly. " V\l bet him a 
crown he won't. I'll go soldier, or sailor, first. Well, I was 
telling you, I was up in the Knoll Elm, keeping watch for 
about a couple of hours, and all was clear for that time, I'm 
certain. When father and the others came on I told them 
all was safe, and then they began work." 

"Work!" ejaculated Mrs. Peters in a tone of derision, 
"work, is iti It's stealing." 
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" Well, presently I heard a strange bark, and I knew from 
the way it came that it wasn't our dog. So I listened again, 
and, sure enough, presently I heard men's voices — the two 
keepers. What to do I didn't know. I was afraid to signal, 
for fear of being found out, and how to keep from letting 
father know I couldn't telL Presently, though, I heard 
them meet; it wasn't many steps from the Knoll, and the 
keeper's dog leaped at father's throat I knew it was father 
by the sounds he made. I heard a row, and a blow given, 
and one of the keepers, I'm not sure which, 'cause 'twasn't 
light enough to see, fell to the ground like dead. And there 
he is now." 

" Oh ! Ike 1 He isn't dead. Tell me, is he dead 1 " 

" No, he can't be dead, because I heard him groaning just 
as I got off. Well, then, father and the rest of them took to 
their heels; but I think there was a tussle with a dog first, 
by what I could hear. I couldn't see much, because of the 
darkness and the thick branches, so I can't say for certain. 
But there was a bit of a bother before the blow was given, 
I'm sure; I could hear that." 

" Who was it gave the blowl" 

"I don't know; I couldn't see, I only heard. Anyway, 
they were all gone. I'd as soon go anywhere," added the 
lad, " as go to bed now. The house will be searched, the 
next thing." And he sat down on the stairs, half defiant 
and half despairing. 

"And what theni" said the mother, half wild. " What 
wiUtheydo?" 

"Why, the first thing, they'll ask where father is, and 
then they'll try to pick out if we know what he's about 
to-night." 

"And what will you say?" 

"Say I don't know anything about anything," stoutly 
replied Ike, " Do you think I ain going to run my head 
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into a noose, to pleaso themi It's all father's fault that I 
was there at all; it wasn't my will, and I ain't going to be 
caged for what I couldn't help. No, I shall be simple 
enough if anybody comes here. Father'll never split that I 
was up in the tree." 

" Oh, Ike 1 Oh ! my poor miserable husband, why will he 
do this!" Mrs. Peters went back into her own room as she 
spoke, and struck a light. The house was a roomy, rambling, 
old one, and from the stairs to Mrs. Peters's room was some 
little distance. Ike followed her, and the poor lad's heart 
swelled as he saw on the bed his little baby-brother sweetly 
slumbering, all innocent and pure from any taint of sin. 
How he wished he were back into the sweet simple days of 
childhood again; for these things were against his will, and 
he was sorely afraid that the keeper had been seriously 
injured. The thought of this, connected with the certainty 
that his father would suffer, whether at home or wandering 
far away, made up too heavy a burden for the boy's heart. 
It is not in the nature of youth to bear heavy burdens; 
young shoulders do not take kindly to them; and this lad, 
all rough and untutored as he was, save by his contact with 
the Thorpes, was only a common sample of agricultural life. 
He noticed likewise that on the bed lay the big Bible which 
had belonged to his dead grandmother Peters, and which 
had descended to them by inheritance as a family heirloom. 
Ike doubted not what that was there for, knowing full well 
that when sitting up at night for his father, Mrs Peters read 
that, for its comfort, solace, and sustaining power. Of 
course, boy-like, he discerned no beauty in Bible reading; it 
was altogether a thing out of his way, but he thought there 
was a secret charm about it which all who read it came 
under. He judged rightly when he judged that his mother 
had been occupying the midnight hours in perusing the old 
Book. After all, he thought it was a better way of spend- 
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ing the midnight than his had been — or his father's — and 
almost in the same breath he wondered if his mother's 
goodness would serve to counterbalance his father's badness 
at the Almighty's tribunal He had a dim suggestion float- 
ing through his mind that his mother had been praying for 
his father, too, because one day he had come upon her 
suddenly while so doing; but Ike had never troubled 
himself much about the power of prayer. Generally speak- 
ing, indeed, all such ideas were foreign to him. As to his 
father ever being reformed in this life, he entertained not 
the smallest hope; his only anxiety just now being that he 
might be screened from "trouble," in the shape of constables, 
magistrates, and prisons. 

" I say, mother," said Ike, as soon as he had recovered his 
wits again, " you'd better put out that light ! If the keeper's 
men are about, and see the light in your window, they'll 
naturally think you're waiting up for father, and so that'll 
make them suspect something." 

"Yes, so it will. I never thought of that! But what 
shall we do if your father doesn't come in before morning] 
If he sneaks in just at daylight, somebody will be sure to see 
him, and then it will be known that he's been out to-night. 
Oh, dear! what shall we do]" And the poor woman wrung 
her hands again. 

"Perhaps father isn't coming home at all; that's what I 
think. You know how mad Squire Beechmann is when 
anybody's caught; and if one of his men is hurt he'll be like 
a raging bear. Father's safest away now." 

"Don't say that, Ike, don't. I must hope for the best. 
I begged and prayed your father not to go out to-night, and 
he half promised me that he wouldn't. But that Bill 
Jackson came here and enticed him off." 

" Well, 'tis no good to ciy, mother. You'd better go to 
bed and make the best of it If father comes in, he'll come 
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Eoon, I suppose; if he don't, all your crying won't find him. 
He'll do just as he likes; you know he always did." 

Here the baby roused up and began to cry. The voices 
of the speakers had woke him out of a sound sleep, and he 
promised to be troublesome; so taking the child in her 
arms, Mrs. Peters sat down in a chair and attempted to 
soothe it. It seemed to her that she could not go to bed. 
The forced inaction of lying still was too trying for her 
spirit, and sleep had forsaken her eyes; so, covering herself 
with a shawl, she decided to stop there imtil her husband 
should return or morning should break. Ike felt weary 
with all his anxiety and his midnight vigil in the tree; so, 
telling his mother once more not to be foolish — meaning 
thereby that she was not to indulge in weeping — he went 
off all in the dark to his own bed. This bed he shared 
with a younger brother, and Ike was very glad to steal in 
close to the sleeping child for a little warmth. Nothing 
chills young blood so much as fear; nothing exercises such 
a deadening influence on young spirits as shame and dread. 
It is a sorrowful thing when a lad creeps about like a thief 
in the night, because of his own father's sins and crimes. 
It goes far to make the lad not only a coward, but a sinner 
too. It was a merciful thing that kindly sleep, which comes 
so readily at the beck of youth, within a little time smoothed 
away Ike's anxieties and fears, and led him into a fairy-land 
of dreams, where he dreamed that the Knoll Elm was a 
throne, upon which he sat as king. 

Three — four — five o'clock came, but no George Peters. 
His wife watched in the dawn of the cold, cheerless autumn 
morning, and shuddered anew as she reflected upon the 
trouble which her married life had brought her. There was 
only one green oasis in the whole arid desert of that married 
life, and that was the first year of it. Then^ George was all 
that he promised to be — kind, loving, and true — but now 
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he was all that he ought not to bo. Drunkenness, neglect, 
poverty, blows, had all eombined to form a bitter lot, since 
those early married days; and even now, as she wiped away 
the scalding tears which would come so rapidly, she had to 
touch one cheek very tenderly, for it bore an ugly blue and 
green bruise — the result of one of her husband's blows. It 
was something to remember him by, now that he was gone. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

SORROW IN A COTTAGE HOME. 

'* Yo gentle souls, who dream of rural ease, 
Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet please! 
Go, if the peaceful cot your praises share, 
Qo, look within, and ask if peace be there! 
If peace be his, that drooping, weary sire ; 
Or theirs, that offspring round that feeble fire; 
Or hers, that matron pale whose trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth the expiring brand." — Crahbe, 

"It's all up, mother, now; I'll be off for a sailor before I 
am a day older I I can't stand it any longer, — I won't, 
neither I " 

"What's the matter, Ikel Don't talk like that or you'll 
break my heart, — don't. What is gone wrong now ? " 

"Why, everything; and father is the cause of it all! He 
ought to be in prison, — he did, though he's my father. I 
only hope the law'll get hold of him at last." 

" Don't talk about him, Ike," said the poor woman, her 
sadness of heart made heavier and more bitter by this 
denunciation, which she knew at the same time to be well 
deserved. " Don't talk about your father. He's your father 
still, you know, and may turn over a new leaf yet." 
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"A new leaf! " exclaimed Ike contemptuously. "Not till 
]uin lock(;d up where be can't do mischief will he alter,— 
that's my opinion. But it's all over now. Til be off to- 
lufirrow out of the sound of Woodlynn bells, or my name's 
not what 'tis. I'll go for a sailor. Nobodjrll know me at 
H(^a, and 1 fshull have a little peace." 

*' You inusn't do that, Ike, or you'll kill me," said Mrs. 
Putrrs with a sharp, sudden agony at her heart "I couldn't 
|ji*ar tliat." 

**NonHcnfio, mother! You'd soon get used to it, and I 
could Ht^nd you homo some of my pay every month. Why, 
you'd 1)0 almost as well off as if I were at Farmer Godfrey's, 
and you wouldn't have to keep me either." 

"Ah! ])ut that isn't all, Ike. I couldn't do without you 
now at homo. You are my eldest, and you must help me 
laing up thoso littlo ones now that your father has forsaken 
U8. 1 don't know what I should do without you now. You 
niUHt 1)0 my comfort, or it will kill me." 

Afti^r tho poaching niTray George Peters, as my readers 
Know, had mad(^ oiV, without leaving the least clue behind as 
to hi»4 wht^roabouts or intentions. His companions had not 
JMu^n so fortunato, and having been caught by the stem hand 
of law, imd oach Unm sontonccd to a short term of imprison- 
ment. In tiioir nhamo and chagrin they had not scrupled to 
lay tho onua of tho fray on tho missing man, declaring with 
truth that thoy nhouKl not have boon transgressing at all had 
it not lufu for tiio imlucomonta hold out by Peters. As 
u.sually lu»j»iujnrt, howt^vor, he, tho foremost sinner in the 
group, hatl got otV Hoot-froo, while they were visited with 
i'ouilign )iunitihmont. liut to make up for this, the families 
itf tlio iui'-aivoratod mon failod not to deal out to Mrs. Peters 
unti lior family a full ahaiv of obloquy and blame. She was 
tatmtod ut ovory availablo opportunity with the misdeeds of 
hur huHbauili and tho poor ohildrou were shunned as if they 
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were lepers, while Ike's life was made completely miserable. 
His position on Farmer Godfrey's farm as carter's lad, was 
one which placed him a good deal under the control of 
other men, and they failed not to exercise all the petty 
tyranny of which they were capable, as none but fellow- 
workmen know how to do so well George Peters was a 
man ill-liked before, and now that he had contributed to 
the downfall of the others, who really were tyros in poach- 
ing compared with him, the whole weight of popular scorn 
and odium fell upon those he left behind. Ike had fired 
up on one or two occasions at his tormentors, but without 
effect. Nothing that he could say had the least influence 
with those who teased him; and more than once the poor 
lad had in a dreamy sort of way contemplated suicide as a 
possible means of escape from his foes. His intercourse with 
the Thorpes had, however, opened up other fields of thought 
and action to him, whereby he might win freedom from his 
present troubles; while beside and beyond all that, he knew 
from the Bible, which his mother occasionally read to him, that 
there was a hereafter which was too solemn and terrible to 
be trifled with. But you may imagine how miserable and 
wretched a poor lad must be before he would think of death 
as a refuge from his troubles. 

Ike sat still and devoured the warm potatoes which his 
mother had put by for his supper, almost savagely. So great 
was the tumult of his mind that he scarcely knew himself 
to be eating at all; but his mother's repeated questions 
presently recalled him to his sober senses. 

"What is it that has so upset you this afternoon 1 Have 
the men on the farm said anything to youl Has Farmer 
Godfrey said anything?" 

" Yes, they have. They were jeering at me this afternoon 
about father, and pretending to sentence him as he deserved. 
So I spoke up and told them my mind about tormenting 
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them as couldn't help it or speak for themselve& Then Jack 
Miller caught me a cuff under the ear, and I returned it^ for 
I could fight him if I am younger than he is. He's only a 
coward after alL So what did the carter do, instead of stand- 
ing up for me, but turn and thrash me, with Jack Miller^s 
help." Here the lad seemed fairly choked with rage and 
mortification. 

"Did he beat you severely?" 

" Yes; for I was no match for two of them. But I don't 
mind the blows, mother, though I suppose I shall carry the 
marks of them for a week. It isn't that; it's the mortifici^ 
tion. It's when I think that I am ashamed of my own 
father and his very name that I feel knocked down." 

"And what did you do then?" 

"Why, I just packed up my things and told them Fd 
never set foot on Farmer Godfrey's farm again. And I never 
will — no, .never 1" 

The lad's hands were clenched and his face all aflame. 
His younger brothers and sisters gathered round him to hear 
the accoimt of the injustice to which he had been subjected; 
but his usual brotherly recognition of them had given place 
to angiy agitation and troubled preoccupation of mind. 

"I never will, mother — not even for you and the children, 
so don't try to make me. I can go into a man-of-war — 
Oliver Thorpe told me I could when I talked to him about 
it last night, and so I will. I can't bear it any longer." 

" You'll break my heart if you do ! That would be more 
than I cottld endure; you are my only comfort now." 

Mrs. Peters took up the baby, who was fretting in his 
cradle, and bending over it, mingled her tears with the babe's, 
while Ike looked on with a helpless sort of pity, wondering 
what there was in his words to make his mother cry. 

He had a dim sort of notion that women always cried if 
things went wrong; but it seemed to him that it was very 
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unreasonable of her to do it, now that life had become 
unbearable for him at the farm. Why couldn't she be more 
reasonable? 

" You don't mean to say that you wish me to stop on 
with that kind of treatment, do you ? I should feel ashamed 
of you if you did, mother." 

" No, no; but I can't endure your going for a sailor. We 
must find something else for you to do." 

" If you can," interrupted Ike with bitterness; " but many 
folks wouldn't have me. They'd think that poaching ran in 
the blood." 

"Nonsense!" replied Mrs. Peters. "Everybody knows 
you are different from your father. I tell everybody what a 
comfort you are to me." 

"And do you think they believe it, mother 1 Not they. 
They only laugh at you behind your back, and say you are 
trying to whitewash me. No, no; we are going -down the 
hill, and now 'tis who's the first to give us a kick." 

" I tell you, everybody isn't against you, Ike," replied his 
mother. " Tell Master Oliver your trouble, and maybe he 
or his friends will help you to find another place of work. 
If anybody can help you they can, for their word goes a great 
way. But, anyway, you must not go to sea. If you do we 
must all go to the workhouse, and that would break my heart." 

" But you don't say that I must go back to Farmer God- 
frey's again, do you? You don't mean that I must do that?" 

"No, I don't, seeing they have ill-treated you up there, 
but we must look out for something else. But eat your 
supper, child. Don't you see it's all gone cold." 

"I don't want any more; it would choke me if I tried to 
eat it," said Ike, getting up and pushing away the plate, 
a* signal which the younger children eagerly accepted as a 
permission to finish the remains of the repast themselves. 
" I'll tidy myself and go across to Captain Forrester's. I'm 
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always welcome by Bernard Thorpe's side, and I'll tell him 
all about it." 

Before long Ike arrayed himself in his Sunday suit^ 
according to his invariable custom when going to Captain 
Forrester's, albeit he was there only as a kitchen guest. His 
sense of propriety — which had been quickened and fostered 
by his intercourse Avith the Thorpe lads — taught him to 
polish himself up in appearance and manners, in order to 
render himself the more acceptable thera And what 
formed an additional inducement to him was the fact that 
Oliver and Bernard had, with boy-like interest^ on more 
than one occasion entered fully into his troubles since his 
father's departure. Beside which, Captain Forrester and 
Miss Olive had been made acquainted with his uncomfortable 
position, so that Ike felt sure of their sympathy. It was 
well that he did, for the lad would have felt desperate 
enough to do anything had not this refuge been open to him. 

After her son's departure Mrs. Peters got the younger 
children to bed, and then sat down by the side of the little 
halfpenny candle to mend Ike's working jacket, which had 
been sadly maltreated in the scufl3e. As she sat with weary 
heart and brain she thought over all the contingencies con- 
nected with her present position. What should she do to 
retain her son with herl What coidd she dol It was plain 
that he could not jgo back to the farm with his present mind. 
The boy's temper was such that he would sooner starve than 
do it But she felt that something must be done, and that 
soon, or he would be off. Only that day a recruiting-ser- 
geant had arrived in the village, and was busy, even now, 
in laying traps for the unwary. What if he should succeed 
in entrapping Ike ? True, he was under the legal age, but 
he was tall for his years, and would hail almost any means 
of escape from his present misery. As for her, she knew 
there was no hope of getting away from it — she must bear 
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it; but if she parted with Ike, who of late had been more 
thoughtful of her cares than of old, it would be too much to 
bear. She wondered if Miss Olive could help her. Perhaps 
she or the captain might know of something suitable for Ike; 
if so, as far as a recommendation was concerned, the point 
would certainly be gained. To-morrow morning she deter- 
mined to see Miss Olive without fail. 

But, all unexpectedly, Ike came home mollified in temper, 
seeing that he had heard of a post likely to suit; and the 
Thorpes had promised, on behalf of their grandpa, that 
interest should be made for Imn. As he told the story of 
his hopes, his spirits rose again, and he commenced building 
castles in the air at a most marvellous rate. 

" I was thinking of going to Miss Olive to-morrow morn- 
ing," said his mother, " to ask her to try and do something 
for you, but there is no need now. But what is it? You 
haven't told me yet." 

" They want a gardener's boy at Oldford Hall," said Ike. 
" I shall have five shillings a week, and lodge at the bothy 
in the gardens with the other men and lads. Our fire and 
lodging is free, mother, so that I shall have only to keep 
myself out of my wages." 

" But you speak as if you were sure of getting it," returned 
Mrs. Peters. " Some one else may be there before you." 

" No. I'm ofi" first thing to-morrow morning, and Captain 
Forrester will give mo a note of recommendation. I'm sure 
to get it." 

"Don't be too sure, my boy; I only hope you will." 

" The place was only vacant yesterday, so Oliver Thorpe 
says, and he thought of it directly for me. And the captain 
thinks that I am pretty sure to get it with the character he 
will give me. I shall be able to come home most Sundays 
to see you, mother. It's only seven miles away; nothing, 
you know, for a lad like me." 

(106) E 
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'^I shall miss you all the week, Ike/' said Mra Peters 
with swelling heart, "but it'll be a deal better than your 
going to sea. But your wages won't run to much, Pm afraid. 
You'll want nearly all of it yourself, being away from homa" 

''Not that, mother. As long as I've a shilling I shall 
share it with you. If I can do no more to begin with I 
shall pay your rent, and as my wages rise I shall be able to 
spare more. I saw the sergeant up at the 'Spread Eagle' just 
now, but I shall keep out of his clutches now that Pve got 
better luck in view. And it isn't come a day too soon, for I 
was so determined to be quit of Farmer Godfrey and his 
men that I would have enlisted or gone to sea. Mother, I'd 
have done anything rather than have stood this persecutioa 
So don't cry; you'll have me near you now, and I shall come 
over every Sunday. You ought not to cry. It's a piece of 
good luck which I didn't expect I wish I had gone over 
to the captain's last night. I should have heard of the place 
then, and perhaps it would all have been settled now." 



CHAPTER IX. 

HUBERT grant's DAY-DRE.VMS. 

" It is not always light where we are treading, 
The shades lie thick upon the hidden way, 
Night hangs about the thicket we are treading. 
And the tired heart sighs for the gladsome day. 

" It is not always dark or light. There breaketh 
The morning-star upon the dim, deep gray; 
And life itself the sober night tinge taketh, 
And joy or woe's extreme has passed away." 

—Marianne Famingkam. 

Ike Peters got the situation, and was forthwith estab- 
lished at Oldford Hall bothy as gardener's boy. Most 
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manfully he trudged home every Sunday, returning to his 
bothy on the same evening, ready always to share with 
his mother his pittance of wages, never telling her how 
much he economized, and scraped, and saved, in order to 
extend to her his boyish help. While, as might have 
been expected from a lad of Ike's calibre, he did all this 
simply and without ostentation, he obsen'ed a profound 
reticence on the subject of the frequent lonely hours which 
he spent at the bothy when his "mates" were out, and the 
consequent home yearnings which then troubled his souL 
All this he kept in his own bosom, admonishing himself that 
he must be brave and put aside all such childish nonsense, 
seeing that his mother had far greater troubles to contend 
with alone. 

But changes were looming in the distance for others also. 
Hubert Grant had not accepted the position of schoolmaster 
as his final lot in life; yearning ever for greater things and 
nobler paths. OKve and he had many times differed upon 
this subject, for to her mind there was more of self-seeldng 
than there should be in his ambition. 

One day he came to her radiant with delight, yet still he 
was sobered too by the recollection of what he had to ask 
Unexpected good fortune had dawned upon him, and the 
first use which he made of it was to ask for what he had 
otherwise dreamed of as being only possible for him in the 
dim future. Fortunately, as he thought, Olive was out upon 
the little sKp of a lawn, gardening — so Bernard said — and as 
he spoke Olive tripped out of the arbour with flower-pot, 
trowel, and plant, showing her occupation at first glance. 
Without hesitation Hubert hurried out toward her, announc- 
ing himself. 

"Good day. Miss Forrester. Allow me to compliment you 
upon your industry." 

" I think I need no compliments, sir," replied Olive, pull- 
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ing off the ugly sun-boanet which shaded her face and 
holding it by the strings. '* It is a labour of love to me to 
tend my flowers ; they seem quite like dear friends. Look 
here, at this fuchsia; its petals are magnificent And this 
verbena — did you ever see a more splendid scarlet 1" 

"No, never. But, excuse me, Miss Forrester, I must 
speak with you a few minutes, if you do not object Let me 
speak to you first, and to Captain Forrester afterwards." 

After this, Olive could wonder no longer what v.as the 
young man's errand. For some time past she had scon that 
sincere attachment had animated every look and word; but 
he had ever kept the true reticence of an English gentleman 
who has yet a position to attain. And Olive was well pleased 
that it should be so, seeing that her hands were full of cares 
for others. Her gardening was at this time almost her only 
recreation, as Bernard was developing into a hopeless invalid. 
For hours in a day ho lay on his back, hoping to remedy 
spinal distortion by this means, but all in vaia Then other 
methods were tried, but tried in vain, till Dr. Brandon shook 
his head and told them plainly that Bernard's ailments would 
end in an early death. In addition to the spinal injury 
symptoms of consumption were manifesting themselves: 
Bernard Thorpe's being one of those constitutions that only 
need an exciting cause to develop any latent disease which 
may hitherto have laid hidden and unsuspected. In this case 
the exciting cause had been the injury received in the fall, 
and now the doom of confirmed invalidism and of premature 
decay had settled down upon that young life. It was more 
than Olive could do sometimes to stem the torrent of the 
lad's sorrow — hopeless, murmuring sorrow — ^while her heart 
was full on his behalf, and Amy and Oliver mourned in com- 
pany. It was so saddening, so hard, to see the lad wearing 
away in this dull, hopeless manner, knowing all the while, 
by the fire in his eye and the vigour of his boyish intellect. 
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that ho was capable of great things. It was almost idlo 
to think of submission, for neither of them felt it Then, 
too, Captain Forrester fretted and worried, as men will when 
they have to face a trial which no effort of theirs can amelior. 
ate or do away witli. But amidst it all, Bernard grew so 
dear to his aunt tliat he was scarcely ever out of her sight; 
whilo he on his part worshipped her with a confiding tender- 
ness which increased the attachment tenfold between them. 

In a few minutes they were in the drawing-room alone, 
while the ruddy hue which the sun's rays had given Olive's 
countenance, deepened into a rich crimson as Hubert Grant 
proceeded to unfold his request. 

" I have come to tell you the good news first, Miss Forres- 
ter, because I feel you will rejoice with me more truly than 
any other person I know. You have heard me speak of an 
uncle who had made a fortune in India. Well, ho has just 
departed this life, and has remembered me most kindly in 
his will I come in with my other cousins for a share in his 
property; so that I am now, pecuniarily speaking, in a much 
better position than I was yesterday. Of course I had these 
expectations, but as expectations are not always realized I 
could not decidedly count upon them." 

"I congratulate you most heartily, Mr. Grant. I hope you 
will be always as prosperous as now." She scarcely knew 
what more to say, but she almost longed to ask if he meant 
to leave Woodlynn. 

" Thank you; but, do you know, I look upon this only as 
a step to something better. You know my mind in reference 
to teaching — whether it be in a private academy or public 
school I have not succeeded in regarding teaching as a 
vocation to my liking, and I feel that I never shall. AMiat 
success I have attained is from sheer hard toil, united with 
a fixed resolve to do my duty, not from a real love of the 
work. You know, too, how I have longed to occupy the 
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ministerial field. Now, as I have means, it is my intention 
to enter college for a theological course of study. I want to 
labour as a minister in some one of our large towns, where I 
can do nobler work for souls. So I feel sure, Miss Forrester, 
that you will bid me God-speed when I tell you that such 
is my intention." 

" I do," replied Olive. " I hope you will be both more 
happy and more successful in your new work than you seem 
to think you have been in your past." 

"But, Miss Forrester, I want to ask one thing of you 
before I address myself to the task which lies before me. 
For a long time past I have loved you; I have resolved in 
secret that you alone should be my wife. I have never spoken 
before, as I had to make a position, and I had no right to 
speak. But now I have one, irrespective altogether of my 
future profession. May I ask this of you 1 May I speak to 
Captain Forrester] Miss Forrester — Olive — say but one 
word and my joy will be complete." 

Olive was not sure of her hearing, or her sight, or any- 
thing, in fact, just then. The room seemed to swim round 
with her, while Hubert himself seemed to be surrounded with 
a mist. She was hardly sure that she was awake, and was 
only roused from her reverie by the young man's voice as he 
spoke again. 

" Say the word, Olive — one little word — and set our hearts 
at rest. Let me go away to college with the assurance of your 
love. If you agree. Captain Forrester will not deny my suit." 

Then she spoke, and with the first word all the dead past 
stood up vividly before her. She saw, in that one moment, 
her dead sister, and felt again, as it were, her hot pleading 
touch as she grasped her hand in her dying agony, and made 
her promise — ^^ nothing shall come between me and them as long 
as they need a fricTuV^ That promise was too binding, too 
sacred, to be trifled with. 
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" I cannot say it," replied she. " I am very sorry to pain 
you, but I cannot give you my promise." 

Cannoty Olive 1" repeated the young man, astounded. 
Surely you will not thus refuse me — ^you cannot turn me 
away like a perfect stranger. Am I unworthy of your 
love]" 

"No, Hubert, no; but I cannot give myself to you now,'* 

"Not now! when then?" 

" I have given the dead a sacred promise, and I must keep 
it. I will keep it as long as life lasts." 

" What is it ? Surely it is nothing so terrible that you 
must bid farewell to all other ties 1 You have not deliber- 
ately shut out yourself from forming family ties, as if you had 
taken the veil]" 

" No; but I promised my dying sister, — whom you remem- 
ber, — that I would never let any one come between me and her 
children as long as they needed a friend. I cannot take a 
dearer one into my heart while they by their necessities and 
infirmities, plead to me the promise I have given their 
mother. I cannot accede to any request such as yours, while 
these children are unable to do battle with the world for 
themselves." 

" Is that alii" said Hubert, in the tone of a man immensely 
relieved. "Then there is really no obstacle sufficient to come 
between you and me. Oliver will be a man, fighting the 
world on his own account, in some half dozen years more, 
and Amy, with her beautiful face, will grace some fireside 
of her own." 

" But you forget Bernard." 

"Ahl Bernard I poor fellow! We must hope better things 
for him, though. There are gleams of hope, even in his case, 
Dr. Brandon tells me, and he may not prove the helpless 
invalid you seem to anticipate." 

" But what if he should — allowing that six or eight years 
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may absolve me from great part of my responsibility in 
regard to the others — ^wliat then?" 

" Well, then, you do yourself an injustice to refuse me — 
that is, unless you feel no affection, and decide that you 
never could, for me. Are you to be denied all the holy joys 
and sacred ties of home life on your own account because of 
himl" 

** But he is suffering from constitutional weakness as welL 
Dr. Brandon thinks that he inherits his mother's disease. 
It is the two combined which will render him an invalid. 
Can you notice the hot flush on his thin, worn cheek, and not 
read his probable future? And knowing all this, as well as 
remembering my promise to his dead mother, I cannot say 
Yes to your request." 

" Do you say No, then ? Am I to understand that you 
decidedly refuse me?" 

**I can say no other. I dare not keep you in suspense or 
expectancy while there is no prospect of acceding to your 
wishes. Therefore I must on these grounds decline." 

"Decline! Then you don't love xne, Olive! — Miss Forres- 
ter ! — you could not say that so calmly if you had the least 
regard for mel Perhaps, after all, I was mistaken; I thought 
you loved me when you did not; that is, I thought you 
might care for me just enough to make me hope ! I know 
I have no right to presume upon your love," added the 
young man very bitterly, " but I deem myself in a position 
to ask it." 

" And so you are, Mr. Grant," replied Olive, with flushed 
face and tearful eyes, as if his reproaches were too cutting 
to be borne. " I do not refuse you from any dislike, but 
solely from a sense of duty. I miist be a mother to these 
children; I cannot leave them to the mercy of the wide 
world, as would probably be the case were my father to die 
during their minority. I could not expect you to take upon 
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3'our shoulders the responsibility of their upbringing. Anil 
therefore I shall consistently refuse all offers, come they from 
what source they may, that is, should I be honoured with 
any other." 

"Then you do not refuse me because you have a prefer- 
ence for another," said Hubert, catching at the last sentence 
as if it gave him one gleam of hope; "you do not love 
another?" 

" I do' not," replied Olive solemnly. " Were I to accept 
anyone, it would be you, but my heart cannot he divided. I 
shall be faithful to my trust as long as I live.*' 

" Cannot I move you] " said Hubert sorrowfully. " Will 
no persuasion or representation influence you]" 

"No," said Olive. "My mind is made up; I have resolved 
to do my duty and accept all contingencies connected there- 
with. I cannot be moved from this." 

" Then you choose deliberately a life of loneliness." 

" I cannot help it. If loneliness be my portion, there is 
One Presence which will ever go with me." 

Hubert turned away and hurried off, too agitated to care 
for polite farewells. He knew from her tone that she was 
determined. No argiunent or entreaty could move her. 
And loneliness was in all probability to be her portion, for 
with the exception of Bernard, neither of the children had 
been home for some time past. Amy was at a boarding- 
school, and Oliver at a collegiate establishment, where ho 
was being fitted, as far as could be, for the profession which 
he had chosen. Had it not been for the hours which she 
passed at Bernard s side she would have been lonely indeed, 
and now she had voluntarily taken upon her a baptism of 
loneliness, in order to accomplish her life's ministry. 



CHAPTER X. 

PARTING WORDS. 

" The star of the unconquered will, 

He rises in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm, and self-possessed. 
" As one by one thy hopes depart, 

Be resolute and calm. 
<' Oh, fear not, in a world like this, 

And thou ahalt know ere long:. 
Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong." 

"Cannot you influence Miss Forrester, sirl Why need she 
sacrifice herself thus at the shrine of a principle?" 

Hubert Grant's first emotions were those of anger and 
disappointment, but with the next day more reasonable 
feelings prevailed, and before considering the matter as 
settled, he determined to speak to Captain Forrester himsell 
But that gentleman was unable to aid the young man by 
word or deed. He felt that Olive would satisfy her own 
conscience, come what would. 

" It is not by my wish, Hubert, I assure you. The chil- 
dren need loving care now, which none can so well give as 
Olive; but I hope to be spared long enough to see them 
settled in life, and after that there would bo no further 
anxiety, except on Bernard's account." 

" Bernard should share my home, captain," said Hubert. 
"And Oliver would be a man in his own right some six 
years hence. Is it not wrong to refuse all ties, save those 
connected with these children?" 

" I should be sorry if I thought she would do that," re- 
plied Captain Forrester. " I hope she will see fit to change 
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her resolution; but I know that Olive so persistently adheres 
to any principle which she sees to be right, that if she has 
made up her mind to any course of action, she is too con- 
scientious to change." 

** But cannot you say something which would influence 
her] Would she not listen to you?" 

" I cannot control her in the sense which you imply. If 
any persuasions of mine can avail to alter her mind I shall 
be glad ; at the same time, I am sure you would prefer the 
willing assent of the heart to any mere verbal consent won 
by means of external persuasion." 

"Certainly I should, sir; but in this case," and as he 
spoke the young man's face assumed a tell-tale blush, "I 
know that if Olive gave her word, her heart would accom- 
pany the promise." 

" Has she given you to understand that]" 

" She has, sir. I could not mistake." 

" Well, then, it would be hopeless for me to plead for 
you. If, with the preference for you which you say she 
feels, Olive sees it her duty to give you up for these prior 
claims, you may depend upon it that nothing will avail to 
alter the position she has assumed. I judge that from my 
knowledge of her disposition and principles." 

" Still, I shall not give up hope, sir," said the young man. 
"Perhaps circumstances may change; Olive's mind may 
change, even; so I shall wait." 

" You could well do that," said Captain Forrester, " inas- 
much as your college life would necessitate your remaining 
single for some years yet. But, to change the subject, you 
prefer to enter the ministry]" 

" Yes, sir. My heart has been in that work for a long 
time past, and having ample means at my disposal now, it 
seemed that all obstacles were removed out of the way. But 
can I see Miss Forrester?" 
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" Certainly. You will find her in the moming room." 

" Thank you 1" and withdrawing, Hubert found himself in 
another minute in that young lad/s presence. She and 
Bernard were sitting together on the large, old-fashioned 
sofa, which had of late been the lad's couch, — "throne," 
they called it sometimes. Bernard held in his hand a 
letter, which, by the bold, school-boy writing, evidently came 
from Oliver. He and his aunt were talking it over, and as 
Hubert came in, Bernard handed it to him. He glanced it 
over, out of compliment to the lad, but his thoughts were 
elsewhere. Oliver wrote in proud terms of his success in 
his studies, and promised Bernard what great things he 
would do for him when he was fairly an M.D. Hutert 
felt, however, too much out of heart to occupy himself much 
with the boy's letter. Turning to Olive, ho said, " I have 
been talking to your papa." 

"Have youl" said she. 

" Yes. Would you like to know the subject of our con- 
versation?" 

"I will listen presently," replied Olive, giving him a 
warning glance. Not for anything would she have Bernard 
get an inkling of what was going on between thenu The 
proud, sensitive spirit of the boy would have revolted 
against his aunt's care, were it to be purchased only by her 
entire abnegation of self. He was old enough to under 
stand matters of this kind, albeit in an imperfect, boyish 
kind of way, and it was Olive's policy to keep all knowledge 
of it from him. As soon as she could, she accompanied 
Hubert out, and waited for the communication which he 
was evidently impatient to make. 

" Captain Forrester docs not object," were his first impul- 
sive words. 

" Object 1 to what?" 

" You know, Olive. I told you yesterday that I should 
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speak to your papa concemmg our engagement, and I have 
done so." 

"You should not have done it, Mr. Grant, seeing that 
you had no fair ground to go upon. I could not consent to 
your proposal; and having regard to the difficulties which 
surround me, I cannot think of allowing my promise to hang 
about your neck for an indefinite period of time, like a mill- 
stone. It must not be." 

" But Captain Forrester has no objectioa" 

" But he will not constrain me. Papa knows my mind 
upon this matter sufficiently well to be sure that I should 
make duty my first consideration." 

" You mean, Olive, that you will sacrifice yourself to duty 
— or what you consider to be your duty — and with yourself, 
you will also sacrifice me." 

" Hubert!" said Olive, in a tone of reproof, " do not speak 
of it again in that light I should only find happiness in 
doing my duty. It would be no sacrifice to mo; on the 
contrary, I should feel far less satisfied and happy if I con- 
sulted only my own preference." 

"You do admit, then, that you feel a preference for mel" 
said Hubert eagerly. 

" I will not deny what I said yesterday. It is not because 
I could not love you that I refused your addresses; it is 
wholly and solely because I cannot, will not, forego my 
duty to the children, and so break my promise to my sister. 
I have explained all this before; why do you persist in going 
over the old ground again?" 

" Will you give me your conditional promise, then, Olive 1" 

"Conditional, with regard to what]" 

" That if, by the time I am ready to enter on a ministerial 
career, you are still free to form ties of your own, you will 
be mine." 

"Wait awhile, Hubert. You are going away into fresh 
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scenes, and will in all probability be thrown among different 
associations. You are not sure of your own mind; you may 
see others who would be nearer and dearer. Then, if I had 
given you a conditional promise, you would be cruelly fettered. 
Bound, and yet not bound : you would feel miserable, and 
wish the bond broken." 

" Never, never 1 " replied he with warmth. " Do you think 
I could be guilty of such dishonourable conduct?" 

" I do not judge you. I only suggest that such a compli- 
cation may arise; in that case you would, I am sure, repent 
the step you now urge mo to take. So, for your own sake, 
I shall not do it. I cannot promise you at alL" 

" Then I must leave you without even the least glimmer 
of hope that you will be mine some day?" 

" I can only say wait. Providence may so order it that 
your desires may all be accomplished. How, we cannot 
tell ; but it seems to me that when the pathway is obscured by 
shadows, as mine appears to be at this time, it is our only 
duty to trust and wait." 

"It may be to you. Your woman's heart is perhaps 
more patient than mine; but I cannot do it. I cannot sit 
down, fold my hands, and hope for the good things which 
by good right may be mine now. It is not in me to do it 
I rather fret and fume against circumstances than submit to 
them; and so would you, Olive, if you loved as I do." 

"You forget, Hubert, that mine will, of necessity, be -the 
harder lot to bear. You will be out in the wide world, 
where mind, head, and hands will be all busy. I shall 
remain here, battling with inclination and seemingly adverse 
circumstances, struggling to do cheerfully and thoroughly 
my duty." 

" Yes, I do forget, Olive," replied the young man tenderly. 
"You will have the harder lot, beyond all question. But 
don't anticipate it. You will reign supreme in my heart 1 
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No other image will displace yours ! Say that you will be 
mine if circumstances favour." 

" I cannot bind you by such a promise. It will be much 
better for us both to remain free until things appear more 
favourable. If at that time I can say Ves, I will; but until 
then I must refuse. But, remember, I put before all my own 
prospects of happiness my promise to my sister. It is bind- 
ing upon me, and ever will be, as long as the necessity re- 
mains. So that, if at the conclusion of your college career 
Bernard should be still living and suffering to claim my care, 
I must after all refuse." 

"You are resolved upon that?" 

" Yes, nothing will move me." 

"Well, then, I will be content, if you will only let me 
remain upon the footing of a friend. I shall be that, for I 
cannot give you up. It will be one comfort, and not a 
small one, to correspond with you. You will let me do that ? " 

" As a friend you may, but I warn you not to write any- 
thing which may not be read by us all. I cannot agree to 
a correspondence between us as if an engagement existed." 

" Then it will come to nothing. You cannot expect that 
I shall write a chapter of news for the perusual of the 
family I That would not be a correspondence worth the 
name." 

"I cannot help it, Mr. Grant. You must see with me 
that it is best for no tie, either implied or understood, to 
exist between us. It pains me to repeat this so many times, 
but it is for the best, I am sure." 

" Well, be it so," replied Hubert, with a sudden start. 
"But though I wish you good-bye it will not be for long. 
I shall soon see you again; and some day I think the 
obstacles will all be removed. May God keep and bless you 
until thenl" 

Olive returned no answer; but she looked after the young 
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man, as he crossed the miniature lawn and went away down 
the village, with swelling heart and dim eyes, for the thought 
of what might have heen^ For one little moment she was 
tempted to repine — tempted to think that her lot was harder 
than that of any other person; but it was only for a moment 
"With the rushing tide of feeling there came back higher, 
holier motives, and she recognized the fact, that in pleasing 
not herself she was fulfilling the plain duty which lay near- 
est to her hand. Only that morning, in OUver^s letter, ho 
had alluded to her power over him, — power gained by 
means of gentle ministering love. The influence of his aunt 
was present with the lad, even among the rough, noisy play- 
ground groups, and it revealed itself in the preparation for 
the test of the recitation room. Amy, too, was copying her 
aunt's faithfulness to duty, in her little sphere, all uncon- 
scious that she was being silently prepared for a higher 
sphere of action. Bernard was still within reach of her 
loving hands, depending daily upon her loving care. Gould 
she prove faithless to her trust? Gould she act otherwise 
than consistently with her convictions] No, no! She felt 
that whatever the dim future may have in store for her, she 
would keep her promise, accomplish her duty, and leave the 
final result Going in, she sat down by Bernard's side, and 
clasping her arms around his neck, shed a few quiet tears 
for her cup of happiness which had almost touched her lips, 
and then had passed away. It was only natural that she 
should do so; and when Captain Forrester came in to dinner 
he little dreamed that under his daughter's calm exterior 
there lay hidden a heart overflowing with contending 
emotions. Implicit obedience to the mandates of duty is 
not always exempt from keenest suffering. Those who 
make duty their pole-star will often go counter to their 
nearest and dearest inclinations. It cannot be otherwise in 
following Him who "pleased not himself." 
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CHAPTER I. — IN THE SECOND WATCH. 

*' Daughter of sorrow, serf of the soil, 
A peasant's child, and a peasant's vrifp. 
And her heart within her sick and sore 
With the roughness and barrenness of life. 
I marvel not at the heart's recoil 
From a fate like this, in one so tender. 
Nor at its eagerness to surrender 
All the wretchedness, want, and woe 
That await it in this world below. 
For the unutterable splendour 
Of the world of rest beyond the BkietL"—Lon(jfellow, 

Ike Peters had been at Oldford Hall about twelve months 
and was doing well, when, almost suddenly, he was called to 
face a bitterer trial than he had ever dreamed of. 

He and his mates had turned into bed one night, tired 
and sleepy, scarcely heeding the wintry wind which howled 
among the old elm-trees without, and within twenty 
minutes were lost in the oblivion of sleep. Ike had been 
low and depressed all day, though scarcely knowing why, 
moping about among his companions in most unsocial 
manner; and yet, had he been questioned, he could not have 
told the reason of his gloomy unsociability. Somehow, a 
premonition of evil seemed to hang over him, and the 
depression of his waking moments influenced his dreams, 
for he awoke with a start from a troubled vision, to hear his 
name called loudly by a strange voice from the outside. 

"Ike Peters! Ike Peters!" shouted the voice. 

"Yes! here!" said the lad, rousing himself up. "What 
is it, sir?" 

£166) F 
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"I didn't call you," replied John Nicols, who was the 
foreman among them. " What's the row now?" 

"Ike Peters 1" shouted the strange voice again. "Wake 
up, will you?" 

"Who's there?" sung out John Nicols. "Who wants 
Ike Peters?" 

"I do. Open the door, can't you, and let a fellow 
in?" 

In another minute the outside door of the bothy was 
opened by Nicols, who, being responsible for all within, 
generally attended to the fastenings of the doors, when he 
eaw confronting him a stalwart farmer's man. 

"Well, my fine fellow, what do you want disturbing 
honest people at this time of night? Gome in and explain 
yourself." 

" Please, sir, I'm sent to tell Ike Peters, as lives here with 
you, that his mother is very ill, and she wants to see him 
as early as can be. They thought, sir, as how maybe you'd 
let him come early, so as not to interfere with his work 
much." 

"Oh, yes! I'll let him off for a few hours to-morrow 
morning for that. But stop — are you going back to Wood- 
lynn to-night? because, if so, Peters can accompany you." 
Nicols was not in the main a bad sort of man. 

" No, sir. I'm going to stop here to-night. It's too late 
to go back to Woodlynn; and I've got a married sister as 
lives here, and I can sleep at her house." 

" Oh ! Well, then, Ike, you can go as early as you hke 
in the morning." Ike had come to the door, shivering with 
fear and cold, and would fain have questioned the messenger 
as to the particulars of his mother's illness; but Mr. Nicols 
seemed impatient of the delay, on finding that Peters could 
not go that night, while the man himself appeared anxious 
to get away to shelter as soon as possible. Seeing there 
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was no chance of conversation, Ike thanked him for the 
trouble he had taken, and also Mr. Nicols for his permission 
to go, and then, with a heart heavier than before, stole back 
to bed. 

It was close upon midnight; the lad who slept next to 
him was soon sleeping again, but not so Ike. His thoughts 
were too tumultuous to admit of rest. On the previous 
Sunday he had gone home as usual, and had noticed that his 
mother looked hot and flushed, also she had complained of 
a general feeling of indisposition. And although the boy 
did all he could to help her, she had quite broken down 
before evening, telling Ike that she felt completely prostrate. 
He left as usual, after seeing all the little ones quiet, hoping 
that on the Monday his mother would be all right again, 
but this — the first tidings which he had received from homo 
— showed him how vain were all his hopes. As he lay and 
listened to the gusts of wind which came ever and anon 
around the bothy, he longed the night away, dreading, and 
yet wearying for the morning. 

The night passed on slowly but surely, and as the morn- 
ing hours dawned, Ike gradually fell into a wakeful, troubled 
slumber. It did not last long, however, for just at the first 
peep of daylight John Nicols summoned the men and lads 
to rise. Obeying the summons with the rest, Ike turned 
out with a sick heart, and hastily dressed. 

"I say, youngster," said Nicols, "you'd better be off as 
soon as you can. I can't spare you for long, so be quick 
back. But perhaps things are better at home now," added 
the man, as he noticed the heavy miserable look on the lad's 
face. " Keep up a good heart; things mightn't be half as 
bad as you think." 

" I hope not, sir," said Ike. " May I stay at home till 
dinner-time 1" 

"Yes, but you must be back this afternoon. We are too 
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busy to si)are you for long now. Stop, you are going to 
have something to eat, aren't you]" 

" No, sir, thank you," said Ike, with his hand on the latch 
of the outer door. " I don't want anything, thank you." 

"Kubbish!" said the bluff but really kind-hearted man. 
" Take some bread and cheese in your pocket, if you don't 
eat it now. You'll want it before you go far, in this cold, 
thick fog." 

It was a bleak, raw, foggy autumn morning. The heavy 
fog lay like a thick mantle over hill and common, obscuring 
the landscape, and causing the huge old elms to look like 
hideous, many-armed giants in the distance. It was just 
such a morning as we often get in the beginning of Novem- 
ber — depressing, forbidding, and unhealthy. Cramming 
the food into his pocket, for the choking sensation at his 
throat warned him not to attempt eating, Ike started for 
Woodlynn. 

After nearly two hours' walking he arrived at the out- 
skirts of the village. Then, for the first time, he thought 
of the messenger who had come to inform him of his 
mother's illness, and wondered if he had returned. Partly 
blaming himself for not offering to accompany Giles Brenton 
back, he looked round several times, thinking to see him 
behind, but seeing no sign of him pressed on. He had to 
pass by Janet Gabb's cottage, and there, in the first rays of 
the morning sun — for the mist was beginning to vanish now 
— he noticed the old woman peeping out at the door. 
Shading her eyes with her hand, she looked at the lad, and 
recognized him at once. Coming out to the little gate she 
called him. 

"Ike! Ike Peters! come hither, lad!" 

" Can't stop now. How's mother?" 

"Lad, I want thee, come liither!" As she spoke she 
advanced towards him, with a countenance on which the 
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boy thought he detected something unnsuaL Struck with 
this he stopped and turned aside to meet her. Coming up 
to him, she threw her poor old shrunken arms about his 
neck and said, "Lad, thy poor mother's gonel" 

"What!" returned he almost fiercely, hoping it was 
untrue, and yet fearing. He felt somewhat afraid of Janet, 
and knowing her character among the villagers, surmised 
that she was only tantalizing him. "I won't believe it; 
you're telling me a lie, Janet!" 

" I'm not, lad, the Lord knows. Do ye think I'd deceive 
ye about this? No, Ike; I'd sooner let it be the other way." 

"But mother can't be dead!" the lad persisted in horror. 
"It can't be. She wasn't ill last Sunday — only just a cold." 

"Ah! but people die quicker even than this sometimes, 
I tell ye. Lad! your poor mother is dead, I saw her die." 

"You did!" Ike knew that his mother was somewhat 
of a favourite with Janet, and when the old woman said 
that she had seen her die, he felt that there must be some 
truth in it. 

" Yes. She died about four o'clock this morning." 

The boy appeared stunned for a moment; then recovering 
himself, with a great sob he said, " Then I must go. Who's 
up there?" 

" My Hester. She's stopping with the children till some- 
body takes charge of them." 

Ike went off without another word as fast as he could go, 
up the long lane which led to his mother's house, in a tumult 
of feeling. Big tears rolled down his face, his incipient 
manhood failing to restrain them, and to one or two who 
met him he vouchsafed no answer as they pityingly wished 
him "Good morning." He was all anxiety to reach the 
well-remembered cottage. Now, the bitterness of the sorrow, 
of which the bare shadow had well-nigh overwhelmed him 
on the preceding night, burst upon him in all its terrible force. 
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Going up to his mother's door with cautious, awe-stricken 
footsteps, as if the least noise would profane the place of the 
dead, he lifted the latch and went in. There, sitting over 
the fire, sat Hester Gabb, surrounded by the four mother- 
less children, who were now doubly bereaved. George 
Peters had not set foot in Woodlynn from the day of his 
flight, neither had any living soul there obtained any infor- 
mation of his whereabouts. Hester looked up, half-dazed, 
little expecting to see the lad, but as soon as she did so she 
burst out weeping for sympathy — weeping in which all the 
children joined, bursting out afresh with childish lamenta- 
tions. Ike went in as far as the fireplace, and took up the 
youngest child in his arms. 

"Has anybody told you the news?" said Hester. 

" Yes," said the boy; and his choking utterance told what 
news she meant. 

"Who?" 

" Your mother. I saw her up here. But I want you to 
tell me all about mother. How was it? Did she die 
suddenly? It was only last Sunday that I was home, and 
that was but four days ago." 

" No, she didn't die suddenly. She seemed only poorly 
on Monday and Tuesday, for I saw her twice then; but on 
Tuesday night she was taken much worse — ^in the dead of 
the night, she said. I wasn't going up on Wednesday 
morning, thinking she was still better, but soon after day- 
light one of the children came down to our house, asking 
me to step up, as your mother was worsa So I came up at 
once — of course I did — and I found out, sure enough, the 
poor soul was worse. I went off, as soon as I had tidied the 
place a bit, for the parish doctor, and he came about dinner- 
time. He didn't say what was the matter, but he sent 
some medicine back pretty quick, saying that I was to give 
it her every hour, and that he'd see her again in the morning. 
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I gave her the medicine regular, hoping it would soon make 
some alteration, but all the alteration I ever saw was for the 
worst She gradually got worse towaixis night." 

"And that was how you came to send for me, I sup- 
pose]" 

" Why, your poor mother kept talking about you all the 
afternoon, wondering if she could see you; and towards 
night she seemed to get light-headed, for she kind of talked 
to you in her fancy. So then it seemed right to send for you, 
but we didn't think she'd die so soon. I thought, maybe 
she'd lie some days, and I hoped she'd live, but still I was 
afraid." 

" What time did Giles come away 1 " 

"About half-past nine o'clock. He didn't much like 
going so far so late at night, but we begged him to go, for 
it seemed as if nobody but you could quiet the poor souL 
Time after time she'd look up and ask if you were coming, 
until about midnight. Then she grew quite quiet, insensible 
like, — and I didn't like that sign; so I clapped on my bonnet 
and ran off to our house for mother. I felt sure she'd die, 
and it was lonesome to be all alone with death. I wasn't 
gone many minutes, and I flew back again on the wings of 
the wind, so to speak, leaving mother to hobble after me as 
she could. She hadn't moved all the time I was gone, but 
lay just as I left her. By and by mother came as well as 
she could cripple along, and the first minute she set eyes on 
her she said she was going fast." 

"Did mother speak at all before she died?" said the boy. 
"Did she say anything about father or meV 

"I was just going to tell you, Ike. She lay quiet for 
about two hours — so quiet that once or twice we fancied 
she was gone. But she wasn't, for about half-past three she 
looked up and said, *Ike! Is Ike here)' 

"I said, *No; but he soon will be. We've sent for him.' 
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" Then she lay down again, as if to wait for your coming; 
but presently she remembered herself, and she said : 

"* I'm going — ^going fast, but I want to see Ike first. Tell 
him, if I don't see him, to be good to the children, and not 
to hate his father.' That was your mother's message." 

"She didn't say any more, then?" 

" No; not one word. She just went off into a deep sleep, 
and, little by little, her breath went She was gone some 
minutes before we were certain of it You want to see her 
now, don't you?" 

"Yes;" and Ike stood up, with his little brother in his 
arms. Instinctively the poor child clung to him, feeling that 
the lad was now his nearest and dearest friend. Quietly 
Hester stole upstairs, and Ike followed her as she went into, 
the chamber of deatL It was the chamber which I have 
spoken of before, when the poaching melee took place. Long 
and low, it looked quite unfamiliar, for the bed was stripped, 
and on the old mattress, underneath a sheet, lay a something 
which, by its contour and rigidity, struck a chill to the lad's 
heart. It was the dead form of his mother. 

Hester watched Ike steal across the room to his mother's 
side, still bearing the child in his arms, and then slipped away 
down-stairs. What passed in that death-room was known 
only to God and the lad himself. 




CHAPTER II. 

DEATH AND POVERTY HAND IN HAND. 

"Proud lady, doff thy silken robe, 

And leave the gay saloon, 
And come and look upon a sight 

Viewed by the gentle moon. 
For little know the dwellers gay 

In grandeur's lordly hall, 
How misery, with her thin, weak voice. 

Doth for sweet pity call. 

Ah ! lady, then thou wilt be more 

Than a mere tinselled thing — 
A splendid butterfly at play, 

With gorgeous golden wing, 
ThouTl be a true, true woman then, 

And act the God-like part 
Of making life well up again 

In many a dying heart." 

The lad forgot to notice that Hester Gabb was gone down- 
stairs; he omitted to see that the innocent child who still 
clung round his neck, was looking at that stiff, cold form with 
awe and apprehension; he noticed nothing, in fact, but the 
dead, though scarcely cold corpse which lay stretched out 
before him. That expression of repose and peacefulness 
which one sees only on the face of the dead, had stolen at last 
over Mrs. Peters' features. The wrinkles and care-marks 
which years of anguish and suffering had written there had 
vanished, and the features looked more like those of one who 
had sunk to rest, after the toils of a weary day, tlian like the 
lineaments of the dead. Ike knew that his mother was good 
— ^good always, as far as her little light went — and he thought 
that the peace of heaven had fallen upon her brow. For a 
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minute or two he looked thus, while unspeakable thoughts 
passed through his brain, and he almost felt thankful that 
his mother had gained peace at last But then, on* the 
rushing tide of memory there came back the recollection 
that she was no more a mother to them. She was gone, 
gone for ever; and the sense of loneliness was too much for 
his boy's heart to bear. Sitting down at the foot of the 
bed, with the little one still nestling in his arms, his sorrow 
burst forth like a wild tornado. Sobs shook the bed, and 
the more imavailing he felt his tears to be, the more bitterly 
he wept. Ike felt in that hour like a lonely bark drifted 
from her moorings, tossed hither and thither, uncertain 
whither the tempestuous tide would land her at last. 

Hester Gabb, meanwhile, poor soul, was down-stairs, doing 
what little she could to mitigate the lad's sorrow, if mitiga- 
tion could be found. She was helpless to comfort Ike in 
the presence of the dead; but she knew that walking seven 
or eight miles on a raw November morning, fasting, was 
not the way to enable anyone to bear trial and sorrow. ' So 
she set to work and made some tea, providing what break- 
fast she could out of the scanty resources the cottage afforded. 
It was but a scanty breakfast after all, but such as it was 
she hoped the poor lad would take it. So, hushing the other 
children to quietness, she went upstairs again. 

Ike was at the foot of the bed, buried in his sorrow. The 
child on his lap was weeping too, in half-conscious s3nQapathy 
with his brother, scarcely realizing what dreadful thing had 
befallen the household that his mother should be lying there, 
so white and still, and that the duties of the home should 
be done by strange hands. Death is always a mystery to 
children, and always will be so. The first rude shock of 
bereavement when a parent dies, is intensified by the mysiery 
which enshrouds that rigid face; and as the child's little 
lips frame words of address to the dead, he wonders why he 
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can have no answer. For a season all life is unreal — a land 
of shadows — until time and forgetfulness mercifully cover 
with oblivion the memory of the sorrow. It w a mercy that 
the process does not take long to accomplish in the minds of 
the young. 

"Ike," said Hester, still standing at the door; "come 
down now; I've a cup of tea for ye." 

"I don't want tea; I don't want nothing; couldn't touch 
it, if I tried." 

" But you must try, or you'll be ill too. And if anything 
were to happen to you what would these children do ? You 
mustn't throw yourself away, Ike. Now, do come down." 

Thus entreated, the lad rose, and wiping away some of 
the big scalding tears, followed Hester down-stairs. Crush- 
ing back his emotion, half-ashamed to weep before any one, 
and half afraid that his tears would evoke a fresh storm on 
the part of the children, he sat down and tried to attack 
breakfast. He gulped down a cup or two of tea, it is true, 
but somehow his appetite had vanished, and after one or two 
ineffectual trials to eat the homely food, he pushed it away 
again. 

" You don't seem to get on," said Hester. " 'Tis hard 
for ye." 

" Yes, but the children can have it. I s'pose there isn't 
any too much for them." 

" No. Your poor mother did the best she could, but slio 
couldn't buy much beyond the bare bread and tea. It's 
very likely, to my mind, that if she'd had some nice nourish- 
ing things— rmeat and such like — in the beginning of her 
illness, it wouldn't have come to this." 

" I brought home all I could," said Ike. " I've more than 
paid the rent, lately." 

"Yes, you have, and God'U bless you for it. Nobody 
ever pinched themselves to do good to a poor mother, but 
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what it was paid back, some time or other, double paid, 
too." 

" I didn't do it for that," said Ike. " I don't s'pose any- 
body'U pay me more than I earn, anyhow. But who's going 
to stop here] Do you know anything about it]" 

"No; I'm only stopping here with the children till some- 
body else comes, or does something for them. You'd better 
apply to the parish, Ike, for a coffin. You see, there's 
nobody but you, and you can't bury your mother." 

"II no," said Ike, "I can't. But I can't bear to go 
a-begging; can't you go, Hester?" 

"No, I daren't; they'd ask me all sorts of questions, and 
maybe think I wanted to help myself. You're the right one 
to go; and it must be seen to. You'd better see to it at 
once." 

"But who must I speak to]" 

"Oh I one of the overseers. Farmer Pugsley is one, I 
think. I'm sure he is, though; and he'll give you an order 
on the carpenter." 

It was a bitter facing of the stem realities of life for the 
lad, but seeing the imperative necessity of somebody's dis- 
charging this last humiliating and sad office for his mother, 
he went. Farmer Pugsley happened to be in his bam, 
superintending some threshers, who, with lusty strokes, were 
threshing out the golden crop, which was destined for Pen- 
chester market. Ike walked in, and quietly made his way 
up to the side of the farmer, where, cap in hand, he patiently 
waited his opportunity. It was no use speaking there, with 
the everlasting thud, thud of those flails in one's ears. 

"Halloo!" said Farmer Pugsley, suddenly turning, and 
noticing the lad. "What's up now] Want work, eh? 
Because you can't come on here." 

"No, sir." 

" Eh ] I can't hear what you say. Come away — out here. 
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Now, then, what is it you want] Speak out; I'm rather 
hard of hearing." 

" Please, sir, mother's dead." 

"Eh? Somebody dead." 

" Mother, sir. She died this morning." 

" Well, what do you want ? Belief ] " 

" A coffin, sir. There's nobody to bury mother." 

"Coffin, ehl Where's your father? He ought to bury 
her, to be sure. The parish can't do everything for people 
who are deserted." 

"Please, sir, father is away, gone away. I don't know where 
he is, and there's nobody to bury mother, or do anything." 
The poor lad looked as forlorn as possible, while his words 
implied a certain forlomness of soul, which touched even 
the old farmer's heart. In his official capacity as overseer 
he had learned to steel his heart against many of the appli- 
cants who came before him, but there was a certain some- 
thing about Ike's manner which he could not withstand. 

"Nobody to do anj-thing, eh? Well you must have a 
coffin, I s'pose. Here, I'll write an order, and you must 
take it to the carpenter." 

"Thank you, sir," said Ike. 

" Where do you work, hojV 

"At Oldford Hall, sir. In the gardens." 

"Like it better than farming, eh? What do they give 
you a week]" 

" Seven shillings a week, sir, now. They've raised me." 

"How much?" 

" Seven shillings a week, sir," said the lad, as he pocketed 
the order. 

"Ohl Pay you well, then. S'pose you'll support the chil- 
dren, now?" 

"I'll do all I can, sir, but I can't keep them entirely." 

" The parish must, then, I s'pose. All of you come to the 
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parish some time or other. The rates are heavier now than 
wo can pay — always are, in fact." With this gruff comment 
Farmer Pugsley turned away to his bam again, while Iko 
proceeded on his mission to the carpenter's. 

That errand despatched, and the man agreeing to deliver 
the coffin by nightfall, the lad retraced his steps to his 
home. There stood Hester, awaiting his return, uncertain 
whether to remain or to go. Her own bread-winning labours 
would be sadly interrupted by the mournful occurrence, and 
to poor people like her, every hour of dayhght is valuable. 
Still she hadn't the heart to leave the children. 

" You mustn't go, Hester," said Ike. " If you do, what'll 
become of the children? Something must be done about 
them when mother's buried, but till then they must stop here." 

** Yes; but what do you think to do?" 

"Farmer Pugsley said he supposed I should keep the 
children; but how could I do that out of seven shillings a 
week] I nnist use four or five shillings of it to keep myself, 
and the rest wouldn't more than keep one of them. I must 
ask the parish to help me with the rest of them." 

"I expect they'll send them to the workliouse," said 
Hester. 

"Do you? Wouldn't they let somebody keep them, and 
pay them for it, do you think?" 

"Aye; but who? that's the thing. Who do you think 
would have the care of all these children?" 

" ^\Tiy," said Ike, hesitatingly, " I was thinking, perhaps 
you and your mother would do for them. I'd pay every 
farthing I could spare to you.'! 

" I don't know, Ike. There's two sides to be looked at 
in that matter. You see, I'm not at home good part of the 
day; and mother couldn't put up with young children at her 
time of life. Beside, I doubt if the parish would consent." 

" Well, then," said Ike, fairly bewildered, " will you stay 
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here till the funeral is over? I'll pay you all the money I 
can get. Here's two shillings now to huy victuals for them, 
and I'll bring home some more on Saturday. The coffin is 
coming to-night, and if you are here you'll look to it. Say 
you will, Hester. I must go back to Oldford, or I shall be 
turned off, and then we shall all starve together." 

" Yes, I'll stop here," said Hester. " You needn't trouble 
till your mother is buried. Only, you must feed the young 
ones. But, must you go back nowl — and when will you 
come home again 1" 

" Yes, I must go back now. Mr. Nichols only gave me 
till dinner-time, and I promised to be back by afternoon. 
I'll run home to-morrow night again, and Saturday night I'll 
bring home my money. Then perhaps we can manage 
about the funeral." Ike was trying to shoulder bravely the 
burden that had fallen so suddenly upon him, and Hester 
with her womanly heart could not find it in her to deny 
helping him a little. But the ordeal was a terrible one for 
him, and as he spoke he broke down. The children, seeing 
this, came crowding round him, and he sat down again 
feeling utterly crushed. 

As he sat there, old Janet Gabb, and a couple of sympa- 
thizing neighbours, who had marked his return home, came 
in. Then the carpenter sent for Ike, to know about " toll- 
ing the bell," and the various other items connected with 
the funeral, a summons which Ike was forced to give atten- 
tion to. Ho inwardly chafed and fretted that he could not 
keep his promise to Mr. Nichols by returning before the 
afternoon, but was compelled to linger until the short 
autumn day was drawing to a close. Then, between three 
and four o'clock he kissed the little ones all round, and 
eating the bread and cheese which he had put into his 
pocket in the morning, started off, leaving Hester in charge 
of the house. 
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It was a weary walk back to Oldford Hall gardens, far, 
fur wearier than it had been to come from there in the 
morning. Ike's endurance was almost gone, trouble had 
almost crushed his spirit, and the future was so dark before 
liira that he wondered how or what he should do. Beside 
this, Ike was superstitious— as most country people are — 
and in every tree he saw a ghost, and behind every hedge- 
row an apparition. To his excited fancy he was walking in 
spirit-land, and as he reached the bothy he fairly rushed 
into it, expecting to find company. Judge of his dismay 
when he found the place empty! 



CHAPTER IIL 

MOURNING IN SOLITUDE. 

*'f'ew, save the poor, feel for the poor; 
The rich know not how hard 
It is to be of needful food 
And needful rest debarred.** 

" The poor man gazed on the beggar's cheek. 
And saw what the white lips could not speak. 
He stood for a moment, but not to pause 
On the truth of the tale or the parish laws. 
He was seeking to give,— though it was but small. 
For a penny, a single penny was all ; 
But he gave it with a kindly word. 

"And the whisper of the Great Supreme, 

As he beckoned the poor man to his throne. 

Was heard in this immortal tone— 
' Blessed are they, who from great gain. 

Give thousands with a reasoning brain ; 

But holier still shall be his part. 

Who gives one coin with a pitying heaiV'—Eliza Cook, 

Almost paralysed with wonder and horror at finding the 
place desolate, Ike stood still for a moment and looked 
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around, while big drops of perspiration started from every 
pore. What could it mean? Where were they all gone? 
Was it a dream, or reality] He could scarcely tell for a 
minute or two; then, recovering himself, he turned to the 
hearth, where a moderate fire was still burning, and, throw- 
ing on more wood, halted a few minutes to realize his posi- 
tion. 

He had heard nothing of his mates' intentions to bo away 
that evening; but they must be absent somewhere, he knew, 
or they would have been at their evening meal about that 
hour. There were three of them beside Ike — Mr. Nicols and 
two young men, — and had they been present the lad would 
have felt sure of ready, though possibly rough sympathy, in 
this hour of bereavement But now it seemed more than 
he could bear to find no living being within call, and the 
very shadows, as they danced on the wall, looked eerie. A 
cricket had ensconced itself in the chimney behind the fire- 
place, and its monotonous note chimed in well with his 
depression and griel The lad was just in that frame of 
mind in which one is apt to think that all things are against 
one; bitterly enough he thought it that night After all, he 
was only sixteen years of age, — a mere boy in years, though 
a man in responsibility and toil; and the burden which had 
that day lighted on his young, untrained shoulders, was too 
heavy to be borne. Companionship and sympathy would 
have helped him, but he had neither, just then; and in place 
of the society which he anticipated at the bothy, ho found 
only discomfort and loneliness. The men's working clothes 
had been tossed hither and thither in true masculine fashion; 
while on the table were the relics of the last meal, hurriedly 
eaten as it seemed, for, with the usual carelessness of men- 
folk, plates, cups, knives, forks and spoons were left 
scattered about on the table and bench. This bench ran 
round the living-room of the bothy, furnishing seats for 
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the inmates. In addition, however, there were three or 
four rough stools in the place, and taking one of these, Ike 
sat down opposite the fire, quelling his fears as best he 
could. He could only hope that his mates would return 
by and by; until then he must endure his position quietly. 
Oh for some living creature now to bear him company! had 
it been but a dog or a cat, the lad would have been thankful 

An hour passed in this way, and no sounds save the chirp- 
ing of the solitary cricket and the wild night wind broke 
the silence. But at the end of that time his keen ear 
detected footfalls in the adjacent vineries, footfalls which 
he felt certain could be none other than the head gardener^s, 
whose duty it was to see to the safety of the hothouses at 
night. Drawing his breath more quickly, as he waited for 
the nearing footsteps, he mustered courage to go to the door 
communicating with the hothouses at the lower end of the 
bothy to inquire of Mr. Pearson the reason of his comrades' 
absence. Unless he embraced that opportunity he knew he 
could hold no converse with any living soul that night, and 
he so yearned for human companionship that he could have 
welcomed even a beggar. 

" Mr. Pearson," said he, peeping out; " it's you, sir, isn't 

itr' 

"Yes. Is that Peters? You are come back, then?" 

"Yes, sir; but where are the other men?" 

"Ohl gone off to Eaneby fair. Nicols asked leave for 
them, or I don't know that I should have granted it. They 
worked till near dark, though, so that they didn't lose much 
time. Feel lonely, eh? " 

" Yes, sir. Mother's dead." 

" Dead, is she ? When did she die, then ? " 

" This morning, sir, before I got home." 

" That was a pity. She might have wanted to say some- 
thing to you." 
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" Yes, sir." Here the choking sensation which had been 
threatening Ike all the time he was talking became too 
mighty for him, and several sobs burst fortL Mr. Pearson, 
however, being a hard, unfeeling sort of man, took no 
notice of these ebullitions of sorrow. He disapproved of 
coddling his own youngsters on principle, so it wasn't likely 
that he would indulge those of other people. 

"Well, you'd better go to bed early. Most likely the 
men won't be home till morning, and you'd best not sit up 
for them. Fasten the doors well, make up a fire, and go to 
bed as soon as you like. Nobody'll hurt you, Ike." 

So saying, Mr. Pearson coolly walked off, having com- 
pleted his tour of inspection. 

"Nobody'll hurt you I" Perhaps not; but the ordeal of 
the lad's own thoughts was worse than any outward hurt. 
Mr. Pearson was a hard man, as Ike knew; a hard-headed, 
shrewd, calculating fellow, thinking pity and sympathy 
very unnecessary articles wherewith to be cumbered. To 
his unsympathizing soul Ike had nothing to do but to go to 
bed and sleep away his sorrow — if sorrow he had, for even 
Mr. Pearson could not deny him that luxury in presence of 
so great a bereavement But Ike was differently constituted; 
he was soft-hearted in his sorrow, and soft-headed too, as 
far as superstition went, and the parting words of the head 
gardener dispelled all remaining hope. It was too much for 
poor hvunan nature to bear calmly. Ike flung himself on 
the floor, and giving vent to his feelings, wept for two hours 
the bitterest tears his whole life witnessed. 

By and by the fire got low, but there was plenty of wood 
at hand, and a little thrown on kept up the blaze. Towards 
the middle of the night, finding the men did not return, 
the poor stricken lad heaped on more wood, and wrapping 
himself up in a blanket, stretched himself out on the floor 
under the bench opposite the fire. There he lay with aching 
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licad and beating heart, listening for the least sound 'with a 
keenness bom of fear and terror. Every time the branches 
of the trees flapped against the bothy windows he fancied 
somebody was going to break in, and in the dancing Bhadows 
of the firelight he saw his mother's face. But as time went 
on, and weariness prevailed, the boy gradually snnk into a 
troubled slumber. Dreams and visions of the night bore 
him away to the scene of his toils during the past day, bat 
even such semi-sleep was better than wakeful tezror. It 
was not until morning that Nicols and the other men re- 
turned, and ' ttered at the door for admission nntil Ike was 
fairly arouse^.. Starting up, he let them in in the first dawn 
of day; but half-drunk and noisy as they were, they recog- 
nised the change which sorrow and fear had wrought on 
their young comrade. He looked full five years older than 
he did when he started on the previous morning. 

Meanwhile Hester Gabb ministered at home to the fonr 
orphaned children whom Mrs. Peters' death had left mother- 
less. One of them was a boy of about twelve years old, and, 
with the addition of his threepence per day earned at 
"bird-keeping/' had lately assisted in the finances of the 
family. As I have said, the paiish was bound to provide the 
corpse with a coffin, but who would furnish any black dothos 
for the children? That was the question which agitated 
Hester's mind, as she sat mending some socks for the baby 
that evening. AH was quiet in the cottage now, for the 
carpenter had delivered the coffin and was gone; the younger 
children were in bed, and Hester with the elder two dis- 
cussed ways and means as she darned. But discuss as they 
would, they could not see their way clear to adopt any shred 
of mourning for the dead mother, and silence fell upon all 
three, a silence suggestive of the bitterest, hardest poverty. 

But away in a home at the other end of Woodlynn some 
others had been discussing the same questions, and not with* 
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out results. Presently a gentle, timid knock came to the 
door, and Hester went to open it, while the children stood 
open-mouthed, wondering who had favoured them with a 
visit at that hour. 

"Deary me, Miss Olive! It's never youl" exclaimed 
Hester, as the light of the dim candle revealed Miss 
Forrester. ** Please to walk in, miss." 

So invited, Olive walked in, and as she did, the bareness 
of the cottage startled her out of her preconceived notions 
of what a cottage home should be. She had not been' 
accustomed to visit among poor people; this was her 
first essay, and so accounted for her coming after dark, she 
being somewhat ashamed to be seen engaged in such strange 
work in open daylight. She had heard the tale of bereave- 
ment and sorrow that afternoon, and acting up to her first 
cliaritable impulses, walked over as soon as she could leave 
Bernard. She took the chair put for her, while Hester 
remained standing in presence of the young lady, and com- 
menced nervously untying and tying her apron-strings. 

" I only heard of Mrs. Peters' death this afternoon," said 
Olive by way of introduction; "but I came as soon as I 
possibly could, to see if I could offer any help by way of cloth- 
ing the children. I understand — indeed I know, and always 
knew — that ever since her husband went away Mrs. Peters 
has been very poor. That being the case, I fear there are no 
means wherewith to provide the little ones with mourning." 

"Indeed, Miss Forrester, there's nothing at all; that's 
just it," replied the loquacious Hester, feeling thankful that 
the poor children had at least found another to befriend 
them beside herself. "I can do nothing with the poor 
things but stop with them for a day or two, and that isn't 
mucL But your help, miss, will be something worth having." 

" Your help, Hester, is more valuable just now than mine 
can be. I could not stay with the children as you are doing. 
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nor indeed do I know another person who could. So I 
consider that you are rendering them a great service thus." 

Hester sat quiet, not knowing what to say. It was quite a 
new experience to hear herself applauded for doing anything. 

"Where is Ike?" 

"Gone back to Oldford Hall gardens," replied Hester. 
" You see, miss, he couldn't stay all the time, or he would; 
he was bound to be back to his work again this afternoon — 
though it was night, I expect, when he did get there. But 
he's coming home again to-morrow evening." 

"And what means have you for providing the children 
with food?" 

" Ike left me two shillings, miss — all he'd got, and he will 
bring home his wages on Saturday. But, you see, seven 
shillings is little enough, even if he brings it all home, which 
I don't expect him to do. The parish must pay all expenses 
of the funeral, it's no use to think otherwise; but then 
there's not a penny for the children. They will have to go 
to the workhouse, I expect. Sam can earn a little at bird- 
keeping, and maybe they'll let him stay out for that" 

"Here are two shillings more for immediate use," said 
Olive; "but my object in -coming was this: I think, with 
the aid of a friend, I can manage to find a little clothing for 
the children. If you will send the two little ones up to our 
house to-morrow morning I will do my best And Sam and 
the baby shall have something too." 

"The Lord'U be good to ye. Miss Olive," said Hester, 
"for thinking upon the poor children. I'm sure you've 
lightened Ike's heart of a heavy burden, if he could but know 
it, and I'm as glad as if it was myself — I am, and that's true." 

"I should be less than a woman, Hester, if I lagged 
behind you, and neglected to do according to my means for 
these orphans. It is only my duty." 

"Do ye suppose, now, miss," said Hester, "that the poor 
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mother can look down and see what's a-doing? IVe been 
thinking on that there ever since IVe been here." 

" We can't say, Hester," replied Olive. " I don't see why 
departed parents should not watch over their children, and 
be acquainted with what goes on in relation to them. Per- 
haps our departed friends are about us when we little think." 

"I can't bear to think of spirits walking the earth, miss," 
said Hester; "but it stands to reason that if one's own 
friends come back, it must be to do good. Still, it seems 
all a mystery." 

" It is all a mystery. We cannot tell whether those whom 
we love can come and go at pleasure or not Only this we 
know — that time and space are as if they were not in the 
spirit-world. And the veil which divides the spirit-world 
from ours is so thin that it is wonderful we do not see more 
of it. We should, I believe, were we not so occupied with 
the things of this life. The passage from this world to the 
other is but a short one, and spirit-land lies all about us." 

Hester was looking and listening with dilated eyes, taking 
in as much as she could understand of Olive's opinions, while 
the youngsters were gathering some indefinite ideas con- 
cerning the nearness of spirits. Under these circumstances 
Olive judged it best not to enlarge on such a ghostly theme, 
which, though replete with interest to herself, was full of 
unknown terrors to her auditors. 

Mrs. Peters was buried by the parish, and her children 
followed her to her grave, clad in mourning which charity had 
bestowed. Beside them, followed two or three sympathizing 
neighbours, who pitied the living more than the dead; for 
was she not at rest, while they had to fight the world under 
the cold shadow of pauperism] Ike carried his young baby- 
brother in his arms; and as the little fellow looked down into 
the grave he cried piteously, "Mamma! mamma!" His 
little tongue could frame this one lament for the dead. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DR. CARR'S household. 

" Labour is wealth : in the sea the pearl groweth ; 
Rich the queen's robes from the frail cocoon floweth; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest groweth; 
Temple and statue the marble block hiden 

"Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee^ 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee. 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee. 
Rest not content in thy darkness,— a clod. 

"Work for some fame, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labour I All labour is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God." 

The scene is changed to the ancient city of Winchester 
— the cathedral city of what was formerly the proudest 
and most powerful see in England. Despite all modem 
improvements, and the ruthless spoliations of time and 
war, it sits unrivalled still, in quiet scholarly seclusion, 
quaint architecture, and ecclesiastical grandeur. Its cathe- 
dral soars above all the rest of the religious edifices, be 
they alms-houses, schools, colleges, or churches, its tower 
rearing itself on high, as if pointing to the glorious cathe- 
dral in the skies "not made with hands;" while away, 
away, down the gentle declivity, run the streets, until they 
border the river-side, and even stretch their long lines across 
the bridge, over to the adjoining suburb. Its broad, quiet 
streets, its antiquated buildings, the eaves of its overhanging 
houses, the caps and gowns of its collegians and dons, and 
the clanging tongues of its many bells, carry the visitor's mind 
back in thought to the days of the Saxon era and the Norman 
Conquest — and so down to a later date — the turbulent times, 
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such as the old city saw in the Eighth Henry's reign, and 
during the Cromwellian epoch. Winchester retains much of 
its quiet, old-world, semi-religious, scholastic appearance even 
now, amid the noise and bustle and railway speed of this 
nineteenth centuiy. The presence of the college-boys in- 
fuses into the old city a certain element of youth and riotous 
fun; while the military barracks remind one that the day 
has not yet arrived when swords can be beaten into plough- 
shares, or spears into pruning-hooks, ecclesiastical systems 
notwithstanding. 

In this ancient city, Oliver Thorpe arrived one boisterous 
March evening, and presented himself at Dr. Carr's door, 
tired, hungry, and, boy-like, shy of strangers. Two years 
had flown by — years marked with changes to all concerned 
in this story. Oliver was now in his eighteenth year, a 
fine, healthy, well-grown stripling, having completed his 
school education. But, according to his own "wishes, and 
Captain Forrester's plans, he now passed from school into 
apprenticeship. In this new home he was to commence his 
medical studies, and fit himself for what is generally known 
as " walking the hospitals." 

With a thundering rap at the door — a rat-tat smart enough, 
Oliver thought, for an earl — the cabman annoimced the 
youth's arrival Arrangements had been completed before- 
hand with Dr. Carr, so that the lad fully expected to have 
been received by that gentleman. Somewhat taken aback 
by the information that Dr. Carr was out, and was not 
expected home for some time, he directed the cabman to 
deposit his luggage in the hall, and prepared to make the 
best of his scanty reception. 

"Is any one of the family at home?" said Oliver. 

" Yes, sir," replied the boy in buttons. " Miss Carr is at 

home — in the drawing-room. Shall I show you in there, 
sir?" 
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"Yes," replied Oliver, not knowing what else to say. He 
felt much like the traditional "cat on hot bricks," as he 
stepped across the well-furnished hall, and was ushered into 
the handsome drawing-room. Class-rooms and play-grounds 
had been more in Oliver's line than drawing-rooms and 
boudoirs, and he entered feeling exceedingly awkward. At 
the table, bending over some wax-flowers, was a lady of 
about nineteen or twenty — he was not certain which — but 
who rose with a haughty imperious air, as the servant 
announced "Mr. Oliver Thorpe." 

" Ohl you are the young gentleman of whom papa spoke 
this morning, as coming here to study?" 

" Yes, Miss Carr. I presume I am right in addressing 
you thus?" 

" Yes, I am Miss Carr — the lady of the ceremonies, nomi- 
nally, I suppose. Mamma is dead, as perhaps you know, 
and I look after papa's house, in a sense." 

Oliver bowed. He thought he had got into the company 
of somebody very much more experienced than himself. In 
fact Miss Agatha's manner was by turns piquant, naive, and 
sarcastic, so that the lad almost doubted how to answer her. 

"You are the son of an officer, papa told me — an officer 
in the navy, I think?" 

" No, Miss Carr. My father was a lieutenant in the army. 
And grandpapa is a retired captain." 

" How singular 1 My brother Austin is in the army, too. 
Esculapius and Mars seem to go hand in hand, in our families. 
But which vocation do you prefer," she continued, " killing 
or curing?" 

"Killing or curing!" he repeated. "How strange to 
designate the two professions by those names 1" 

"But, that is about the truth, isn't it?" retorted the 
young lady, with a slight touch of sarcasm in her tone. 
"Strip the soldier's profession of its tinsel and dclatj and 
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vrhat is it but that of killing people? Only soldiers kill 
by wholesale, you know. Shakspeare says, *One murder 
makes a villain, — a thousand make a hero.* So, you see, 
one needs only to kill a thousand individuals, in a scientific 
manner, to be dubbed a herol Isn't that it?" 

Oliver assented. It seemed to him that he had met with 
somebody rather smarter than the larger number of his fe- 
male acquaintance. His real friendships with ladies had 
hitherto been confined only to his aunt and Amy. They, as 
became their family traditions, looked upon the army as an 
honourable profession; and never in his life had he heard 
such irreverent rendering of things as Miss Carr was indulg- 
ing him with. Still, her style was piquant and her conver- 
sation racy; it was something new, too, and, boy-like, he 
enjoyed it. She, on the contrary, perceiving his boyish 
ignorance of society and things in general, amused herself 
with astonishing him. 

"I suppose it is; but I have never heard any one speak 
of it like that Neither, as I before said, did I ever think 
of it in that light." 

" No, just because you didn't use your wits. Boys are so 
stupid when they are in their teens;" and the young lady 
shook out her wealth of wavy black hair — which, like her 
opinions, would assert its own individuality by falling about 
her shoulders in all directions — and coolly scanned Oliver as 
if he had been a specimen fresh from the Zoological Gardens. 
"Well," continued Miss Carr, "I suppose you dream of 
winning both fame and fortune by your profession — that of 
curing people, I mean?" 

" I have not as yet any very definite thoughts about it. 
It was my friends' wish that I should learn medicine, and 
as I had a leaning that way myself, hero I am." 

" I suppose you will not stop until you have attained to 
the top of the tree? But I forget, perhaps you have not 
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cither papa or myself will invite you to the dining- 
room." 

So sa3ring, the loquacious young lady summoned the page, 
who obsequiously led Oliver to his room, and carried the 
portmanteaus upstairs. While Oliver made himself "pre- 
sentable," he could not help pondering over his probable 
relations with the lively young lady below. Miss Carr 
presented a character quite original for his contemplation. 
Lively, she certainly was — sarcastic, piquant, full of original 
ideas and original criticism; and at this latter quality he 
rather winced, for, like most young men, he mortally feared 
a young lady's criticism. Faith — in the sense in which his 
aunt possessed it — he could already discern was wanting in 
her character; she was rather faithless, but brilliant, and 
fascinating. At the same time there was a flavour about 
her conversation, and a power of repartee, which took his 
fancy amazingly, so that, on the whole, he rather fancied 
his sojourn at Winchester promised to be a pleasant one. 

On his return to the drawing-room, Oliver found that Dr. 
Carr had returned from his consultation. He was as much 
surprised by that gentleman's appearance as he had been by 
his daughter's conversation. He had imagined him to be a 
bustling, middle-aged, authoritative sort of man; he found 
him, on the contrary, quiet, elderly, thoughtful, and studi- 
ous. As he welcomed Oliver the young man took in all at 
a glance. The crooked blackthorn walking-stick, the shabby 
coat, the hat nearly bare of nap, the large, dreamy eyes, 
well-developed, thoughtful brow, and the absent-minded air 
of the man, all betokened the studious recluse, rather than 
the man of life and action. Agatha Carr looked at the two, 
as they spoke, with some degree of interest, and mentally 
wondered how they would get on together. 

As they sat at dinner, the father and daughter became 
representative personages to Oliver's mind. Dr. Carr repre- 
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sented the old-world school of thought, learning, research, and 
retirement. His daughter Agatha was the very embodiment 
of fashionable modem society. While, at the same time, 
she was too well educated and intelligent to be insipid or 
tame, she was too faithless and sneering to be amenable to 
the influences of the better life. Oliver mentally compared 
Agatha Carr with his aunt Olive, much to the disadvantage 
of the former, could she but have known it 



CHAPTER V. 

AUSTIN OARR'S opinions. 

''When I see a young man leaning 
Idly on his gold, 
Large in speech, but small in meaning, 
Out of danger bold : 

*' When we see him rude to weakness. 
Insolent to age. 
Trampling on the words of meekness. 
With a braggart's rage : 

" When we note the revel vision 
Of his brain, distraught — 
Wisdom sneers in cold derision, 

* Better fed than taught.' "—Eliza Cook, 

"Church! a fellow like you go to church from choice] 
That i5 good!" 

"Why shouldn't I ? I suppose that's the right thing to do 
of a Sunday, isn't it f 

"My dear fellow, you have to cut your wisdom teeth yet, 
depend upon it. I never go to church; not I, except it be in 
company with my men, and only then as a mere matter of 
duty. I like a good cigar and a rousing novel or the paper 
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on a Sunday, for that is the only time a fellow has to 
himsell" 

" I go to chnrch once a day because, it is fashionable to do 
so. I don't know that I'm any the better for my weekly 
pilgrimage to St Mark's, but I see the fashions, criticise 
my acquaintances, and pass mnster for being better than I 
really amJ* 

The three speakers were Anstin and Agatha Carr, and 
CttiTer Thorpe. Dr. Carr was in his study, where he gener- 
ally passed Sunday afternoon and evening, unless summoned 
thence by any important case. The surgery patients having 
been all despatched, and the calls on Oliver's patience relaxed, 
he then ventured to think himself at liberty to go to church. 
Miss Agatha always went in the mornings — she told him so 
at breakfast — ^but Oliver had been too busy to get away. 
There had been an unusual run of sickness in Dr. Carr's 
practice of late, and as Oliver was too much of a tyro to be 
of use to the doctor in dispensing medicines, it occupied all 
the more of that gentleman's time. The lad had, however, 
to do all the drudgery of the surgery, and to wait on Dr. 
Carr, so that he was devoutly thankful when twelve o'clock 
came and ho wm at liberty to retire. Making himself pre- 
sentable for luncheon he went down about one o'clock into 
the dining-room, where, to his astonishment, he found Aus- 
tin Carr, the soldier-brother of whom Agatha had spoken 
the first evening of bin arrival. Austin Carr was a well- 
grown, good-looking young fellow, proud of his regimentals 
and his military appearance, but withal carrying a rakish, 
wild sort of look in his face. On Sundays he sometimes came 
home part of the day, stayed to dinner in the evening, and 
then left. These were "quiet" Sundays with him; other 
Sabbaths were spent in a less quiet and more discreditable 
way. This was Oliver's first introduction to Lieutenant 
Carr, and it was with some degree of trepidation that the 
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lad passed through the introduction. But with a " hail-fel- 
low-well-met" sort of air Austin Carr entered into conversa- 
tion with his father's pupil, and as Oliver happened to 
express his intention to attend church that afternoon, his 
church-going propensities very quickly became the mark at 
which to cast the shafts of Austin's ridicule. He was a 
master of banter, was Austin Carr, and the only tongue 
which held him in check was the satirical one of his sister 
Agatha. When, as it often happened, she satirized and he 
quizzed, it became a very war of words ; and woe betide the 
unfortunate wight who came between them. 

" Well, I don't go to be considered fashionable or to please 
my friends," rejoined Austin. " When I do go, it is a mere 
matter of duty. I march my men there and back when I 
am obliged to, and thank my stars when the ordeal is over." 

" Yes. The mess-table has more attractions for you than 
church, I expect," said Agatha. 

" Decidedly, dear sis. And if I may venture to express 
my opinion, I expect the promenade has more attractions for 
you, though a lady is supposed to be orthodox, and as you 
lay claim to the character of a lady, you don't care to defy 
all the orthodoxy of the day. Isn't that it]" 

" Orthodoxy will never make a gain of you, that is clear," 
returned she, " if all be true. You are out of all conception 
the most hardened young man I ever knew." 

"That's because you only know mCy sis," returned the 
young officer good-humouredly. "You should know Lee, 
and Saxby, and Philips, before you institute judgment on 
me. Jolly fellows all of them ! But I say, Oliver, I suppose 
you think you've to keep up your school habits here, and so 
church comes in the category, like breakfast or dinner. Now, 
as you are a stranger, let me play the host for once, and take 
you round to see some of the lions, by and by." 

" You ought to be grateful for such an offer, Fm sure," 

(166) H 
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put in Agatha. ^' It's months and months since I was escorted 
for a walk." 

" You 1 You know your way about everywhere I Oliver 
doesn't; and somebody ought to take him by the hand. 
It's no more than my duty, seeing he's come under our 
father's roof, to introduce him to a Uttle society." 

"Thank you," said Oliver; but as he accepted the offer 
his conscience reminded him that he was wandering away 
from the traditions and habits of his boyhood. Having been 
accustomed to attendance at public worship both at his home 
in Woodlynn and during the three years spent at school, it 
seemed strange to him now to see nothing of the sort He 
had fallen upon altogether different society; it remained to 
be seen how it would influence him. 

Sitting down, and accepting one of the yellow- covered 
novels which Austin offered him — novels which a powerful 
writer lately stigmatized as "yellow-covered poison"— OKver 
whiled away the time until luncheon. Miss Carr was lofty 
and supercilious, or brilliant and sarcastic, according to her 
fancy, and Oliver liked her in one mood as little as he did 
in the other. He felt more drawn to Austin, seeing there 
was more geniality in his composition; and most lads of 
eighteen like to be patronized by those a grade or two above 
them. Austin Carr was twenty-two, a gentleman and an 
officer, and his favours were very flattering to the lonely 
student. 

At luncheon, Dr. Carr was, as usual, thoughtful and 
absorbed. He ate but little himself, and was sparing in the 
use of the wine; but Oliver noticed that his children helped 
themselves rather freely. Austin in particular drank glass 
after glass with a relish which implied a fair acquaintance 
with the stimulant, and the youth expected to see correspond- 
ing results; but so far from being over-excited or intoxicated, 
the young officer was only a little more talkative and a^gree- 
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able after luncheon than before ; that was all. After luncheon 
Dr. Carr retired to his study, and the young people adjourned 
to the drawing-room. Presently Agatha went upstairs, and 
the two young men were left alone together. 

"How do you like that, eh]" said Austin presently, as 
Oliver turned over page after page of the volume he had 
commenced before luncheon; "good thing, isn't it?" 

" Pretty fair, but I haven't much time to read things like 
this, neither had I at school In fact, if the usher caught any 
of these books in our possession he reported us, and we were 
punished with impositions, beside having the books confis- 
cated But our time for reading was pretty limited 
then." 

"Ay, and so was mine while at college, but I made up for 
it afterwards. When we are out of leading-strings we can do 
as we like. I was obliged to pretend to a great many things 
then which I don't now. For instance, there was church 
every Sunday, and two or three times in the week beside. 
All boshl I'm quit of it now, thank goodness. I don't 
believe in Sunday or church either. It's just a sham, my lad, 
that's all; a bit of fashionable fiction, as you find it is with 
my sister." 

" But it isn't a fiction with everybody," said Oliver. The 
lad looked fairly startled at the enunciation of such senti- 
ments. 

"Isn't it? You're so simple, my dear fellow, that you 
believe ever3rthing, otherwise you'd know better. Religion 
pays parsons and church dignitaries, of course it does; but 
whom else does it pay? Twaddling old ladies and fashion- 
loving young ones like to be soothed into quiet dulness, in 
consecrated buildings, by the well-modulated tones of an 
orthodox parson; but fellows who know what the right thing 
is, know better than to be led by the nose in such a fashion 
as that." 
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"And what do you call *the right thing'?" inquired Oliver 
curiously. 

"I'll tell you; but first try this cigar. It's a beautifully 
mild one." 

" I never smoked in my life, thank you," said Oliver. 

"Never mind if you didn't; you'll have to do it now. 
Now, only try this. It's so mild you can't be hurt, and I 
hate to smoke alone. It isn't social. That's it Now, 
if you get sick you can get something out of papa's surgery 
to pass it off. You are, or will be, a man of drugs now, you 
know, and you ought never to be at a loss in the matter of 
dosing yourself." 

Oliver was trying to smoke the cigar manfully, and as he 
did so the lieutenant went on with his exposition of what 
"the right thing" was. 

" Have you ever read any of those books which have made 
such a row among the servants of the church lately?" 

"What books do you meani" 

" Why, Rcnan, and Strauss, and the rest of them. But I 
suppose you haven't. Neither have I done much more than 
skim them, I confess, but still I know their meaning. Well, 
the long and the short of it is this : according to their version 
of it the so-called Christian religion is a great myth, one of 
the greatest myths ever known among the human race, from 
whence it follows that church-going and chapel-worshipping, 
Bible-reading and Bible-preaching, are all myths, too. Li 
short, those are the most religious who use their own com. 
mon sense and have none at alL" 

Oliver hardly knew what to say. The cigar was producing 
its due effect, and with his confusion of ideas, sickness was 
looming in the distance for him. 

Still ha felt that he could not be thus driven from all the 
old landmarks implanted by his aunt's instructions and her 
faith. 
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He said presently, "But do you think that everybody who 
professes religion is self-deceived ? Don't you think that some 
among them have as clear brains and well-trained minds as 
Renan, and Strauss 1" 

" Ah ! you are putting it in that way ? Good for you ! I 
like to meet a fellow with a little sense in his cranium. 
Well, we'll suppose that some of these religious men you 
speak of have clear brains and trained minds — as many of 
them have — what then] Does it follow that they are 
authorities on the subject ? Not at all. Nine-tenths of them 
look at the matter through the coloured spectacles of early 
prejudice and early training, and have neither inclination 
nor strength to break away from the trammels of religious 
habits. But I tell you, all the best intellects of the age are 
not what you would call orthodox. Very unorthodox, indeed, 
some of the scientific people are, according to church-goers. 
But what of that] Science is their religion, and they are 
in the right of it. Science is founded on fads — indisputable 
facts — ^but the Bible is only a collection of old fables and 
histories. How do you know that any part of it is true 1 
And until you can answer that question, how can you pro- 
fess to believe itl" 

"Well, is science your rehgioni Military science is, I 
suppose]" said Oliver. 

"No, not exactly. I don't make a reUgion of my profes- 
sion. I don't know, indeed, that I've any religion at all, 
unless it be that of pleasure. I fully believe that a man is 
sent into the world to make the best of life and enjoy himself 
as much as he can, until the curtain drops, when all is over." 

"But what comes afterwards]" 

" Nothing. You die, and there is an end of it. You don't 
believe such rubbish as that of another life, do you?" 

" Yes, certainly," said Oliver. "If I didn't believe in that, 
I should believe in nothing." 
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" Oh ! my dear fellow, you are so green in the ways of the 
world! Whatl Are you queer? Here, throw away the 
cigar and drink this; it will revive you and pass oflf the sick- 
ness." As he spoke, Austin Carr pushed towards Oliver a 
wine-glassful of brandy, which the pale-faced, nauseated 
young smoker eagerly clutched and drank off. It revived 
him a little and passed off the sick faint feeling with which 
he was oppressed; but he was so much out of sorts that he 
was very thankful to avail himself of the offer of a cup of 
tea, which the page brought without delay. 

**Not so bad, after all, for a first attempt," said Austin 
Carr. "You'll do famously after a few more trials. lie 
down now for an hour." 

Oliver did, and was pretty well recovered by the time he 
had to make his appearance at dinner. Half ashamed of 
himself for his unavoidable indisposition, he strove manfully 
to appear none the worse for the smoking experiment^ but 
was glad of the lieutenant's offer of a walk, directly after 
dinner. His conscience spoke sometimes, but it was soon 
stifled again — ^f or was he not seeing life 1 and was it not kind 
of one so much older than himself to escort him about in 
this way? So Oliver got introduced to various friends and 
acquaintances whose influence and conversation were all of a 
piece with Austin Carr's. The angels might well have wept 
that night over Oliver Tliorpe. The lad had taken the 
first lessons in a course of depravity and sin, and his yield- 
ing mind received them but too readily. His was not the 
disposition which battles for the truth, but rather floats, 
after a feeble resistance, all too willingly, with the downward 
current. 
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A GREAT CITY AT MIDNIGHT. 

"Sleep, Bleep, O city, till the light 
Wakes you to sin and crime again. 
Whilst on your dreams, like dismal rain, 
I scatter downwards, through the nigh^ 
Hy maledictions dark and deep. 
I haye more martyrs in your walls 
Than God has, and they cannot sleep. 
They are my bondsmen and my thralls. 
Their wretched lives are full of pain. 
Wild agonies of heart and brain. 
Sleep, sleep, O city, though within 
The circuit of your walls there lies 
No habitation free from sin. 
And all its nameless udserieB.**— Longfellow. 

The placid, smooth lake, embosomed among purple hills 
is not more different from the stormy ocean, foaming and 
tempest-tossed, than is the great city seen at mid-day, 
and seen by midnight. At mid-day, when the light of 
God's sunshine floods the streets, vice hides her frightful 
mien, and industry rears its honest head. The toilers 
with hand and brain are pressing forward at their several 
avocations, earning their bread in the sweat of their brow. 
Commerce, law, learning, divinity, medicine, science, all 
engage their votaries during the hours of daylight, and 
the business of the world goes on. But how is it all changed 
at midnight ! The great multitudes are asleep, the hive of 
labour is quiet, and only the ruffianism, the sin, the stealthy 
crime, the shame of the city, is abroad. In the olden time 
the watchmen who guarded German cities went up and 
down the streets, singing, as the hours struck, some one 
of Luther's quaint, grand hymns; but in London the only 
hymns are the refrain of the reveller. As one beholds a city 
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asleep at midnight, what thoughts, what memories, come 
crowding into the mind! The first watch of the night 
comes, and stores and shops pour forth their denizens, 
eager to reach their homes. The second watch of the night 
beholds multitudes seeking pleasure, or pursuing vice with 
insatiable appetites. Music-saloons, concert-halls, theatres, 
lecture-halls, drawing-rooms, revel in mirth, beauty, fashion, 
and enjoyment. But midnight comes, and the third watch 
sees all this glittering revelry transformed, as by a magician's 
wand, into silence, darkness, and slumber. But is this silence 
undisturbed? Is this darkness a curtain of safety? Is this 
slumber safe and blessed 1 Not always. 

It is then that vice and shame stalk forth, hand in hand, 
and Satan's retinue is swelled by the host of ruined souls 
which night brings in its train. The gambling -houses 
and betting-saloons are in full swing, and men are staking 
precious souls with every throw of the dice. The victims of 
drink are staggering homeward, to curse and vex their 
households — ay, and even to commit deeds of violence. 
Only now and then, when blows and abuse have culminated 
in murder, do we become cognisant of the deeds of the 
drunkard in this midnight hour, but the all-seeing eye of 
Omniscience sees and registers alL Night's curtain hides 
many a tragedy, enacted within the precincts of the great 
city, which wiU only be laid bare in the awfully clear light 
of the last day. Meanwhile, silence and darkness keep the 
secret, waiting for the Nemesis of the last judgment 

Only a few messengers of mercy are out and about at this 
hour, but they are doing a good work. There are fallen 
ones to be reclaimed, erring ones to be drawn from death, 
and the abounding iniquity of the times to be checked. 

It was at such an hour that Hubert Grant was passing 
through the streets of London on his way home to the 
college at which he was resident. He had been fulfilling 
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an engagement in one of the suburbs, but having been 
delayed was returning with all speed, fearing what share of 
blame would attach itself to him in the minds of the college 
authorities. He was now, as it were, almost isolated from 
his friends the Forresters. The engagement was at an end 
between him and Olive, or rather, speaking more correctly, 
the attachment had never become an engagement. On this 
account he wrote but seldom, and received replies still more 
seldom. Sometimes Oliver favoured him with a letter, 
which, fortunately for him, conveyed more information than 
two or three of his aunt's. When Olive wrote she confined 
herself to generalities, and carefully abstained from touching 
upon the subject which was the occasion of their separation. 
She would dwell with pride upon the attainments of the chil- 
dren, but never hint at Bernard's state of health, although 
trumpeting his praises, on account of his poetical talents. 
For Bernard had poetical talent, a fact of which Hubert felt 
assured, having seen some specimens, which Oliver, in bro- 
therly pride, had transmitted to him. But as he knew from 
the same source that the lad would be an invalid all his life, 
it angered him to think that his suit should have been re- 
jected on that account. With the perverseness of affection, 
he felt certain he should never love another; and with the 
same perverseness, Olive made up her mind never to love 
at all while Bernard was her care. It was only once in a 
while, as I said, that Hubert heard from Woodljmn, but 
that knowledge was too much for his equanimity of mind; 
and like a hidden thorn, it fretted and worried him con- 
stantly. Still, he manfully strove to fulfil his duty, and to 
fit himself for his chosen sphere, in spite of all inward 
worries. 

As I have said, Hubert was returning to the college, and 
being benighted, was making his way home as speedily as 
possible. But as he was turning a comer, absorbed in his 
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own thoughts, a dismal-looking object accosted him with the 
words, "Please, sir, ain't you a missionary?" 

"A missionary! What do you mean, my girH" 

" Be you one o' those gentlemen as goes about reading and 
praying to people? Ministers do; maybe you're a minister," 
said she, looking at his clerical dress. 

" Well, I'm a minister, I suppose," said he, " or soon shall 
be. But why do you ask? What do you want?" 

" I wanted to know if you were a minister or missionary, 
'cause mother wants somebody to read and pray to her." 

" But> my child, this is no time for you to be out ; children 
of your age ought to be in bed now. Has your mother no 
other friend to send?" 

"Bedl" said the little elf; "mother ain't got a bed, let 
alone me! I can go about anywheres at nights; nobody 
never says anything to me, unless it's the police, and I creeps 
into comers to get out o' their way." 

And she chuckled again at her cleverness. 

Hubert looked at the child with a stare of surprise. It 
seemed to him that he had never before encountered such a 
singular specimen of child-life. She had no hat, her hair 
hung in wild, tangled locks around her head, and fell over 
her forehead in confusion. Her eyes peered forth at him 
like the keen crafty orbs of a wild beast, while her face was 
thin and pale with want. Her dress was slovenliness and 
rags itself, and not half enough to keep out the cold night 
wind. On her feet were some slippers, a world too large for 
her, with which she scuffed, slip-slop, slip-slop through the 
streets. All this Hubert took in as he scanned her by the 
lamplight, and the result of his survey was almost a deter- 
mination not to accede to her request. He was benighted, 
and should doubtless get into trouble with the college autho- 
rities; beside which, he had heard of respectable travellers 
being enticed away into dark courts and alleys, upon similar 
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pretences, and being robbed and murdered. A Bimilar fate 
might be awaiting him, and who would be any the wiser ? 

She saw that he was hesitating, and spoke again, this 
time more earnestly than before. 

"But you said you were a minister. Please come; 'cause 
mother is very bad, and wants somebody to pray to her. 
Ain't you coming?" 

" Where does your mother live]" 

" Up in Bell's Alley, little way out o' Skeat's Lane." 

"Have you any other friend besides your mother 1" 

"No: I never had nobody else as I knows on." 

"And what is the matter with her?" 

"Decline, she says 'tis. Anyhow, she coughs, and 
coughs, till she can't speak, and she thinks she's going to 
die now." 

"Did she say so? Did she want somebody to pray witli 
her, because of this?" 

" Yes. There's a missionary as comes to our alley some- 
times, and he came in, and read out of a big book to 
mother." 

"The Bible, you mean?" interrupted Hubert. 

"Yes; a big, black book, 'tis, and it did mother a power 
of good. She said 'twas better than anything to listen to it. 
And I s'pose she wants more of it." 

"And has the missionary seen your mother lately?" 

"Not this last week, or so; but she's been gettin' worser 
and worser, and now they say she's dyin'l But are yer 
coming on? 'Cause if yer aint, I can't stop. There's no- 
body with her but Mad Sal." 

"Well, you must guide me by the nearest way," said 
Hubert, "I will go and see your mother, as you say she is 
so ill. I have prayed with dying people very often." 

"I thought you was a missionary, 'cause of yer white 
choker," said she, and the ragged little Arab pattered on 
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carelessly in front. The only idea which possessed her was 
her mother's illness; and having succeeded in getting a 
visitor for her, she stayed to hear no more. 

It was a tedious and wearisome journey to Hubert, in his 
then frame of mind. He was mentally wondering what the 
college authorities were thinking of liim; and while anxious 
to carry words of consolation to the dying woman, he yet 
almost grudged the time occupied in the journey to Bell's 
Alley. They very quickly got out of the main thorough- 
fares into dingy narrow streets which were strange to 
Hubert. They encountered a policeman or two patrolling 
his beat, who looked keenly at the young student and his 
companion, as if to warn him that he had strayed into queer 
company. She, on the contrary, went along more boldly 
than before, feeling assured that no molestation would be 
extended to her on the part of the guardians of the peace 
while in the company of such a clerical looking gentleman. 
One or two suspicious looking females accosted the child, 
evidently denizens of the alley, for they asked for her 
mother — questions to which she replied by very short 
answers. Her statement was thus confirmed — a confirm- 
ation which encouraged Hubert to press on. Presently 
they turned into Skeat's Lane, and then, after stumbling 
over broken flagstones, and listening to sundry ejaculations 
from a group of half-drunken men standing at the comer, 
the girl bolted into a kind of archway, saying as she did so: 

"This is Bell's Alley. Didn't I tell yer 't wasn't far?" 

"Yes. But which house is yours]" 

"House! That's good!" chuckled the child. "We ain't 
got a room, even, only a part of one. Mad Sal rents half of 
it, and mother the tother half. My! we shouldn't know 
what to do with a house. Here 'tis." 

Hubert followed her, closely enough. At the opposite 
end of the alley, where the dust-heap of the miserable com- 
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munity was located, was a window, in which stood a h'ghtcd 
candle. Thither the child wended her way, and entering 
the doorway, which was all in darkness, began slip-slopping 
up the stairs. 

"Stop," cried Hubert. "I can't see where you are going." 
"Stop a minute then, and Mad SaFU bring you out the 
candle. Pll hurry on, and send her out You'd better 
stop, or maybe you'll break yer legs." 

This last contingency not being a very pleasing one, 
Hubert stood still, as he was requested, — not, however, 
without sundry fears and quakings of heart, at the hidden 
perils which might be in store for him under that roof. He 
listened to the child going into the room, and after a few 
words of explanation, other footsteps sounded on the land- 
ing and Mad Sal, who held the candle in her hand, lighted 
him up the creaking, broken stairs. He noticed, as ho 
alighted in safety on the landing, that the candle was stuck 
into the neck of a phial, — which, judging from the label, 
had been used to contain medicine. This being another 
confirmation of the truth of the child's story, Hubert 
stepped forward, and entered the room. On looking round, 
all he could at first see were sundry heaps of rags and straw, 
with which the fioor was littered. A three-legged stool 
stood in front of a grate, full of expiring embers, and upon 
the stool was a cup and spoon. A racking, hollow cough, 
accompanied with rattling, wheezy breath, came from one 
comer of the room, and thither the child had gona 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE DYING ACTRESS. 

"And the maiden so fair, oh I what change has come there. 
She is wandering still, and she wanders alone ; 
I>ut her cheek has grown white, and her eye lost its lights 
And the doTe from her breast, with its olive has flown. 

"She has loyed, but 'not wisely;' she walks to the graye; 
Unwept and unmarked, shall her spirit depart* 
There's a record of ships that go down in the wave. 
But no whisper to tell of the wreck of a heart" 

"I pity those women whose staff is their needle ; for when they lean upon it, it 
pierces, not their sides, but their hearts. The devil's broadsword in this world 
has often been the needle with which a woman sews to earn her daily bread." 

—Henry Ward Beeeher, 

"Who do you say is come, Belial" 

"A gentleman, mother. I met him in the street just now, 
and I could see he was a minister by his clothes." 

"But why did you go out, child, so late. It wasn't right" 

"Ohl mother, you said you wanted to hear somebody 
pray, and if you are going to die, he'll pray for you. Mad 
Sal said she thought if somebody came you'd go better satis- 
fied, so I went out determined to find somebody or other. 
It was a long time afore I could, though, and this gent^ he 
seemed not to like coming, but I persuaded him." 

"Ohl thank you, Bella — ^my poor child. Where is he?" 
but the choking cough stopped her further utterance. 

"Here I am," said Hubert, coming up to the side of the 
sick woman and introducing himself. "Did you want to see 
a minister]" 

"Yes — or anybody that could pray with me — ^very mucL" 

"What has led you to think about praying 1 Are you 
accustomed to pray?" 

'I haven't been, till lately. I hated Gtod, at one time; 
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ay, I did, with 21, fierce hatred, but I don't now. I shall meet 
Him soon, I expect, and then I should like Him to be a 
friend, and not an enemy." Here another terrible cough 
came. "Mad Sal" stood back in the furthest corner of the 
miserable room — in her own share of it, presumably — and 
the child kept her company. 

"I am a student for the ministry, and was detained at my 
appointment, or your little girl would not have met with 
ma I have often read and prayed with those who were sick 
or dying. Shall I read to you a little of God's Word first?" 

"Yes, please. And ohl there's that hymn, — ^you must 
read that, too." She pointed to a leaflet which lay on the 
floor by her side, together with a Testament 

Hubert took it up. It was Miss Elliott's well-known 
hymn, commencing — 

'* Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O, Lamb of God, I come." 

He turned to the chapter of Luke which dwells on the 
sufferings of Christ, and then read the fourteenth of John, 
all the tenants of the room listening in a deep silence, which 
was broken only by the deep, hoarse cough of the consump- 
tive woman. Eagerly she drank it all in, and when the 
Scripture reading was finished, she mutely held up the leaflet 
for Hubert to read. Acceding to her request, he took it, 
and read it, while the woman repeated it after him as dis- 
tinctly as her failing breath would permit. It was evidently 
the language of her soul; she really seemed to express her 
inmost feelings as she followed him. The sentiments of 
the hymn were just those to which she desired to give ex- 
pression; but the poetess had clothed them in such appro- 
priate and touching language that no words of her own 
could have suited her state so thoroughly. 
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"Now, shall I pray with youl" said Hubert, as he finished 
reading the hymn. 

"Yes, please. I won't cough more than I can help. I'll 
keep it back Oh do try to say just what I want to say 
to God." 

With this charge, a very solemn one, he knelt down. 
Trying to realise the position of this poor stranded wreck of 
humanity, just entering eternity by the sure and painful stages 
of consumption, he prayed as if he were in her condition. 
He strove, too, to make his petitions as simple as possible; no 
fine language, no fervour of oratory must come between this 
departing soul and God. Like a child's prayer for simplicity, 
like an adopted child's for confidence, like a saint's for earnest 
pleading, was Hubert Grant's prayer, while the woman held 
her breath as long as she could, and listened, accompanying 
each petition with a smothered aspiration. 

Hubert rose from his knees and prepared to go, but the 
woman would not be disappointed that way. She motioned 
to him to stop till her fit of coughing was over, and then she 
commenced to speak. Mad Sal advanced with a drink of 
water in the cup, for the child had fallen asleep on her straw 
during the devotional exercises. After draining the water 
the woman spoke again. "You said you were a student, 
didn't you]" 

"Yes. I am very much behind my time, and shall have 
to make good my position with the college authorities for 
this delay. I hesitated to come at first, because of this, but 
I'm glad now that I did come. Still, I must leave you now; 
perhaps, however, I may come again soon." 

"You mustn't leave me yet, my time is getting short, and 
I can tell you a history which will, maybe, warn others. If 
you ever preach in London, mind and tell my history. It 
may save others from ruin such as mine, and perhaps he will 
hear it too. You must not go; a dying creature entreats you." 
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Like the Ancient Mariner, he "could not choose but hear." 
Sitting down again, on the three-legged stool which had 
been placed for him, he prepared himself to listen. 

"I wasn't bom in London — don't you think that ! I didn't 
always live in such a dreadful place as this. My home was 
in Kent — near the seaside, too — and I'd a father, and 
mother, beside sisters and friends. We kept a dairy, and we 
girls used to help in it. Ahl I was happy then. Nobody 
ever had less of fear or care. 

"But one day a family from London came, and took 
apartments in our house — ^partly for the sea-air, and partly 
for the rich, pure Tm'lk which we had in abundance. One of 
the sons — Mr. Percy — was a fine, well-bred gentleman, as it 
seemed, and sometimes he would get into conversation with 
us girls, and tell us, by the hour, of London sights and 
London doings. His family stayed with us over three 
months that summer, but Mr. Percy would come and go, 
having accounts, and such like, to attend to during most of 
the week. Well, Mr. Percy paid such attentions to me — 
courted me, in fact — so that by the time September came, 
and their return was resolved upon, I was so captivated 
with his description of London life that I gave him my pro- 
mise to go there. Though I must tell you that the London 
life which he pictured up to me was theatrical life. I always 
had a liking for poetry, and plays, and all that sort of thing; 
I could play music, too, and was fond of it. Well, I listened 
to Mr. Percy's talk about theatres, till I thought it must be 
heaven to live in one of them, to act on the stage, and to 
live among the actors and actresses. He told me that he 
was very well known to several managers of theatres, and 
that he could secure me engagements, of course, in subordi- 
nate characters; so I promised him to go. The villain! ho 
only laid this bait to ensnare my foolish, unwary feet. My 

father and mother — poor, fond souls — ^imagined that I was 
(leo) I 
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going to service in London — for so I deceived them. I knew 
they would never consent to my dangling on at a theatre, 
for they were pious, praying people, though ignorant of 
worldly wisdom, and so I declared my intention to enter 
service. But in my dreams I saw myself a fine lady, riding 
in a carriage and enjoying wealth and position, all of which 
was to be bestowed upon me by Mr. Percy. He told me 
that he could not openly marry me at that time, because of 
his parents' displeasure; but that if I attained success as an 
actress, all obstacles would vanish, and that both his father 
and mother would be proud to acknowledge for their 
daughter one who had made a name. This then was the 
glittering prize he held out to me, and in my foolish ambi- 
tion — ^my blind love — I tried to grasp it. Within a month 
after the return of the Hepburns to London, I went too — 
professedly to a situation obtained by them — ^really to pur- 
sue the career Mr. Percy had marked out for me. 

"Very shortly I was engaged at a low theatre, through 
Mr. Percy's influence, in a minor character, the income from 
which barely averaged eight shillings per week. Of course 
I could not expect anything else. Was it likely that I, a 
mere tyro, could go to a metropolitan theatre and take an 
engagement which required years of training to fiUI I saw 
that afterwards, when too late; but at that time I was so 
enthralled by the power of that man's tongue, that I believed 
everything he said. When he told me that I should soon 
reap riches and fame, I believed it all most implicitly. I 
believe now that I should never have got engaged at all, 
had it not been for his scheming with the manager. Do you 
ask why ? It was essential to the success of his plans that 
I should be in London. That is why. 

"That child over there — God help her! — is Percy Hep- 
biUTi's, for he went through a sham marriage with me, and 
it was then that my troubles really began. He left Eng- 
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land for some foreign country — I doji't know where, but 
I never heard of him more. By that time my career in the 
theatre became a struggle for bread, and under the pressure 
of dire necessity, I learnt to become a third-rate actress. I 
played and played until my health failed, and I ceased to at- 
tend regularly at rehearsals. Then the manager quarrelled with 
me, and — and — I was out of bread, starving, and penniless. 
"Why didn^t I write home, do you say] Ah! I could 
sooner have died than done that I could not let my mother 
know the shame and disgrace into which I had fallen. They 
deemed me dead at home, and it was best that they did. 
Well, I hid my sufferings and took in slop-work. I made 
soldiers' clothes — worked for an army contractor — and, 
would you believe it, I had to sit and sew eighteen hours to 
earn a shilling. My child was dependent on me, otherwise 
I might have sunk to a lower depth of sin; but I kept to 
the slop-work for eight or nine years, though God only 
knows how I did it. Then my health failed entirely; I got 
consumptive, the parish doctor said, and I told the contractor 
that I must look out for easier work. I thought he'd have 
been kinder than he was, for I'd worked myself pretty nigh 
to death slaving away at the clothes, and as I knew he'd got 
easier work there, it wouldn't have been much out of his 
way to have given me a bit. But what did he do ] Why, 
just took me by the shoulders and turned me out of the 
place — with an ugly curse and a still uglier blow. Ah I don't 
you say it's easy for a sinner to repent I I know you do, 
you preachers; but I know better. It's the hardest work 
in the world for a poor girl to turn round and alter. Every- 
body gives her a kick downhill, and of the two, though all 
are severe, men are more merciful than women. If a lady 
tries to do a poor girl good she always talks at her; but a 
man — a missionary, or a minister — talks to her. I don't 
know that Christianitv is to blame, though. 
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"Well, after I got out of the slop-work, I just starved for 
a bit) or pretty nigh to it. Bella there, begged, and so helped 
to keep us botL I hoped to get better, hoped that things 
would mend, but they didn't; and slowly, ever so slowly, 
I've sunk, until I've almost reached the grave, as you see. 
The child gets what she can by begging; and when I'm 
gone, Mad Sal will take her to the parish — she has promised 
me. But there is no more for me in this world but dying." 

With much difficulty, with many interruptions from the 
choking cough, this tale was told to Hubert, while Mad Sal 
stood at a respectful distance holding the candle, and the 
child slumbered quietly on her bed of straw. Yes, it seemed 
but too true that there was nothing left for the poor actress 
but dj/ing, Hubert looked at her, and noticing her evident 
sinking from exhaustion, generously produced a sum of 
money and gave it to her. But time was fleeting. One 
o'clock had arrived, and he must go. Hastily commending 
the dying woman again to the care and compassion of the 
Lord, he bade her farewell, and hurried off. Mad Sal was 
now his conductor back to the thoroughfare which he had 
been traversing when the child met with him, and on arriv- 
ing at the same point, she turned and left him, while he 
hurried homeward as fast as it was possible to go. 

Hubert had to make his case good to the principal, in the 
morning. It was a strange tale which he had to tell, but he 
told it, and before the day was over both he and the prin- 
cipal visited the abode of the dying woman. They arrived 
soon enough to see her pass away, and to minister dying 
comfort in her hour of dying need. After the two gentle- 
men had departed. Mad Sal composed the limbs of the 
corpse, and then she and the orphan child passed the night in 
company with the dead. 




CHAPTER VIIL 

A WORKHOUSE INTERIOR. 

"Let none of us jeeringly scoff at his neighbour. 
Or mock at his lowly birth. 
We are all of us God's. Let ns earnestly labonr 
To better this suffering earth. 

" Not less, in the sight of his Heavenly Maker, 
Is he who must toil for his bread, 
No more, in the sight of the mute undertaker, 
Is majesty, shrouded and dead."— 3[atthias Barr. 

" The heirs to fortune eat, drink, laugh, and sleep. 
Scarce knowing Winter's cold from Summer's heat: 
Strange contrast with the lank, pinched forms that ci ci;) 
With roofless heads and bleeding, hearthless feet. 

" While sated Wealth reclines to cull, and sip. 

Where the full feast is decked with flowery fillet, 
Wonder not Hunger asks, with moody lip. 
Did God BO will i%V'— Eliza Cook. 

"Have you any objection to allow me to see some orphan 
children who are now living here ? I knew their mother, 
Mrs. Peters, when she lived in Woodlynn." 

The gentleman addressed glanced at the speaker, who 
was a lady-like young person, and very graciously replied — 
"I have no objection whatever, miss. The matron will 
have great pleasure in showing you over the house. Will 
you kindly give me your namel" 

"Miss Forrester," said that young lady, handing her card 
at the same time. "Captain Forrester, of WoodljTin, is my 
father. Mrs. Peters was a resident in that village; and one 
of her children lives there now, so that all the family are 
known to me. It would be a pleasure to see them, if the 
matron has time to accompany me." 

"By all means, Miss Forrester," said the clerk to the 
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guardians, glancing at the card which Olive had handed to 
him. That gentleman, — ^who was a very favourable speci- 
men of the genus official, — ^was very snugly ensconced in the 
board-room, perusing some legal journal and refreshing his 
knowledge on matters parochial This board-room was a 
cheerful, lofty apartment, well lighted and well warmed, 
and in it the guardians met at stated times and discussed 
pauperism, poor-rates, and dinner, with equal relish. By the 
fireplace were bell-handles, which communicated conveniently 
with the different officers connected with the clerk, and, 
touching one of these, that gentleman quickly summoned 
the matron, who obligingly consented to escort the young 
lady visitor over "the house." And as Olive was a stranger 
to the internal economy of a workhouse, she accepted the 
offer with very much gratification. 

First of all, Olive was taken to view the kitchens and 
washhouses — establishments necessarily large, to cope with 
the necessities of hundreds of people. Everything was 
scrupulously clean, so clean that, in the words of the old 
saying, "one might have eaten off the floors." All the able- 
bodied women, both old and young, took their turn at the 
wash-tub and cooking; while other and less exhausting 
labours, such as repairing clothes and waiting upon the 
infirm, were left to more weakly inmates. There were 
among these wash-tub workers one or two who recognized 
Olive, and who seemed exceedingly pleased at her word of 
kindly greeting. But as she looked she could not help 
noticing the different moods of these workers. Some 
laboured with a will, others were cross-grained and slow, 
and would have shirked it if they could, while yet a third 
class scowled at all and everything with which they came 
in contact They seemed to be fighting against fate, the 
adverse fate which had placed them there. 

It was but across a court to the women's wards. There 
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the, .^ on, „.». mother, p„d.e, i^. .k.„«hH 

and bare of all furniture, save forms and beds. Fires were 
allowed for the winter six months of the year, but on the 
occasion of Olive's visit, spring had commenced, and the 
grates were all desolate, though the air was chilly. Some 
scores of women sat about variously employed, wearing 
that miserable, dissatisfied air which people who are in any 
sort of confinement usually have. 

The sick women's wards were adjoining these day wards, 
and into these the matron next turned. Olive at first was 
struck by surprise at seeing so many poor, aged, and infirm 
people together. The matron went about among them with 
a business-like air, and the nurse was quite at home with all 
the details of sick-ward duties; but Olive was simply con- 
founded. She scarcely knew what to do, or how to look, 
in the presence of so many inquisitive eyes, while as for the 
poor people themselves, a visitor was such a scarce luxury, 
that they appeared resolved to indulge their curiosity to the 
full But, going up to the nearest invalid, Olive inquired, 
kindly and sympathizingly, for her welfare, and thus, one after 
another, she spoke to all in the ward, finally finishing up her 
tour with the present of a trifle of money to the sick women 
for the purchase of tea and sugar. And so she went on 
through each ward, gathering courage to speak the cheerful 
word, and show the sympathy of a womanly heart, to these 
"lame, sick, and blind" specimens of humanity, while the 
poor creatures loudly thanked and blessed her. Just as she 
was leaving the last of the sick wards, a sight attracted her 
attention which was pitiable indeed. A poor old woman, 
over ninety years of age, stone-blind, and almost deaf, sat 
up in bed, wringing her hands, and looking the very picture 
of misery, while by her side sat a poor woman, of middle 
age, evidently belonging to the labouring class, and weeping 
unavailing tears of afiectionate sorrow over her mother's 
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forlorn condition. This daughter was poor, very poor, and 
she owned as husband a semi-brute, — otherwise her decrepit 
parent would have found a home with her. She came from 
a long distance every week to bring what little comforts she 
could, and cheer the last days of her fast declining parent. 
That was the saddest sight of all in those sick wards; and 
Olive involuntarily sent up a grateful thanksgiving, as she 
looked on, for sight, and youth, and friends. Contrasted 
with those old, blind, and decrepit poor, who were slowly 
and painfully travelling down to the grave, within the work- 
house walls, what trials had she, who was young, strong, 
and blessed with competence ? I think there would be more 
thankfulness of heart, and more reverent ascription of praise, 
for mercies bestowed, did we make more frequent visits to 
the workhouse and the asylum. Grumbling and murmuring 
would take to themselves wings, and for ever fly away, 
in presence of the sorrows and calamities of others. 

"But the children's ward ? — ^you have to show me that. 
Are we coming to it now]" said Olive. 

"Yes, Miss Forrester. But I thought you would like to 
go over the other parts of the house, first. We will go to 
the infants' ward, now, — nursery, we call it. Only the young 
children are kept there, as all the others are in school We 
will go to the schools last of all, if you please." 

So saying, the matron led the way into a large, long 
room, in which was burning a cheerful fire, and furnished 
at the lurther end with a row of cots. Some twenty or 
more infants were here, whose ages ranged from three 
months up to four years, in the care of two yoimg women, 
who seemed to be tolerably fond of their charges. Among 
these were Mrs. Peters's two youngest children, one of whom 
was pitifully crying for "Mamma." The youngest was 
happy and contented in his new position, but the elder 
could not forget his home in Woodljom, and the mother who 
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lay buried there. He evidently was not a favourite with 
the nursemaids, for they declared that ho was a "nast}-, 
cross thing," while they were loud in their praises of tlic 
baby. Sitting down, and taking up the child, who looked 
wonderingly in Olive's face, as she produced a paper of 
sweetmeats, she began to talk to him. 

"You remember me, Johnny, don't you*?" 

"Yes, ma'am. You, Miss Forrester," said the boy, who 
knew her, owing to his brother's former visits to the 
Thorpes. "You, Miss Forrester, ain't youf 

"Yes, I am." 

The child's face brightened at this. Here was somebody 
that he knew at last. 

"Can't we go home again. Miss Forrester?" 

"You wouldn't like to leave the baby, would youl And 
Sally, — would you like to run away from herl" 

"No." This was, however, spoken doubtingly. 

"Then you see it is best that you should stop here till 
you grow up to be big, and able to work for yourself." 

"But I want mamma, — ^where's mamma gone?" 

"Mamma is gone to heaven." 

The childish eyes looked up inquiringly. 

"Yes; mamma is gone to heaven; and if Johnny is a 
good boy, he will go there too, some day. Then he will 
see his mamma, and know her again." 

"Shall I]" A look of wonder stole over the child's face 
as he watched Olive. Her words seemed to set him off on 
a new train of thought. 

"Yes. Now you will be a good boy, so as to meet her 
again, won't you?" 

"I'll try to. But I want to see her, noiv,^' 

"Yes, but you can't' imtil God chooses to let you die, and 
then if you love God he will take you to see her. Now," 
continued Olive, "I have brought you some nice things — 
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toys and sweetmeats. Do you like these 1 " and she displayed 
from her bag an assortment of each calculated to rejoice the 
eye and heart of any child, let alone a workhouse waif. 

"Oh! yes, Idol" 

"Well, then, they are partly yours. Some are for baby, 
and some for your sister. Where is she?" 

"In school now, miss," said the nursemaid; "but she 
comes in here sometimes, after school." 

Olive distributed to Johnny, and the baby, bountiful 
shares of the good things she had brought with her, — not 
forgetting the other little ones, who looked on the while 
with wistful eyes. The matron then escorted her to the 
schoolroom, and little Sally Peters was no less gratified, as 
well as honoured in her schoolfellows* eyes, by Olive's visit. 
Olive returned, glad at heart that she had been enabled to 
do some small good to the poor little waifs whom misfortune, 
poverty, and death had cast friendless upon the world; 
while the children were looked upon afterwards all the 
better, for having somebody who cared enough about them 
to come and take interest in their welfare. 

I should add that Ike was still at Oldford Hall, and doing 
satisfactorily. Little Sam was residing with old Janet 
Gabb, who supported him in consideration of the pittance 
which he received as "bird-keeping boy" for Farmer Pugs- 
Icy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PASSING THROUGH THE NIGHT. 

*"Tisthe sound 
Of their own hearts they hear, half full of tears. 
Which are like crystal cups, half filled with %vater. 
Responding to the pressure of a finger, 
With music sweet, and low, all melancholy. 
Let us go forward, and no longer stay 
In this great picture-gallery of Death. 
I hate it ! Ay, the very though of it I " 
"Why is it hateful to you?" 

"For the reason 
That life, and all that speaks of life, is lovely, 
And death, and all that speaks of death, is hateful I "—LonjfeUoto. 

"There's not a flower on all the hills; the frost is on the pane, 
I only wish to live until the snowdrops come again. 
I wish the snow would melt, and the sun come out on high. 
For I long to see a flower so, before the day I die. 

"And if I can. 111 come again, from out my resting-place. 
Though you should not see me, I shall look upon your face. 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say, 

And be often, often with you, when you think I'm far away." 

—Tcnnysori. 

"Amy, I should do something worth doing, if I coiild only- 
have granted to me the ordinary life of man ! I would write 
my name high up on the roll of fame, if only health and 
strength were permitted to me. Isn't it hard?" 

"It is, in one sense; in every sense, Bernard, but is it 
right] Do you not think God knows best?" 

"I suppose He does, but I can't see it, Amy. It is too 
hard. Why should I be laid aside, crippled and deformed, 
while others have plenty of strength and health 1 They who 
have it^ sometimes abuse it, too, but I shouldn't. Fd win 
fame, and do good in the world ! See what a glorious oppor- 
timity Oliver has, and look at me I" 

The speakers were Bernard and Amy Thorpe. It was a 
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fine, balmy evening in June, and the brother and sister sat 
enjoying the fresh, sweet perfume of roses and honeysuckles 
which stole in through the open window. Each made of the 
other a confidante, in respect to their literary attainments, as 
well as on every other subject, for Oliver wrote but seldom, 
and when he did, his epistles were mostly full of his own 
matters. Amy had developed into a real theologian, only 
her heart was in her theology. She could write sermons, 
womanly sermons, with more of heart than head in them, 
by the dozen, and actually had written a large number, of 
which Bernard constituted himself critic. And it was with 
no careless hand that he criticised Amy's produtjtions, for if 
ever brother was proud of a sister, he was. And Amy 
returned the compliment in reference to Bernard's poems. 
Bernard was a true poet; singing, like the fabled swan of 
old, the more sweetly the nearer he got to the borders of 
the unseen land. For he was drawing nigh to that "silent 
land" more and more rapidly every day. Daily increasing 
weakness warned him that he was not to build his hopes 
here, and he felt but too sure that the warnings were well- 
founded. Only, sometimes, when under the influence of 
excitement, and with the hectic flush playing upon his cheek, 
did he indulge the hope of recovery. Then, for awhile, new 
life would seem to animate his soul — ^his spent, worn frame 
would revive, and new vigour course through his aching 
limbs. But it was only for a season. Afterwards, invari- 
ably, he was weaker, more irritable, more down-hearted, and 
more despairing. His moods would reveal such a faithless, 
murmuring mind, in respect to his position, that it was more 
than either friend or acquaintance could do, to combat the 
flood-tide of feeling which then took possession of his soul 
and swept away all control. Consumption had mastered 
his frame, and was sapping his very vitals; and this, in con- 
nection with the spinal complaint which had all too surely 
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developed itself, was fast making it, not a question of months, 
but of weeks and days, as to how long he would linger iii 
the land of the living. He was in one of those hitter, faith- 
less moods now; on this sweet June evening, with all nature 
so rejoicingly fresh around him, it seemed doubly hard to 
die. Oh! could he but escape the dread fiat! Could ho 
but flee from the inevitable ! Amy was sitting by him, some 
needlework in her hand, listening to his mournful complaints, 
and trying to still the storm of passionate sorrow which was 
now rolling over his souL But it was a task beyond her 
power. 

The specific cause of the tempest that day was a letter 
from Hubert Grant. Hubert had received some specimens 
of Bernard's poetry, and had got one or two of them admit- 
ted into a popular periodical Tliis periodical he had that 
morning transmitted to Bernard, with a kind message of 
encouragement from the editor, stimulating his genius. But 
his letter had somewhat imwisely closed with sympathetic 
regrets that he would never be strong enough to achieve the 
fame which might otherwise reward his talent. Hubert 
meant it well, but it was very unwise of him to stir the 
mouldering fire of anguish which was always tormenting 
Bernard's souL That he was not healthy and strong as 
other young men, was his grievous burden. But he longed 
for life — ^prayed for life, daily, and almost hourly; and as 
time rolled on, proving that his requests were not granted, 
he grew fierce, sullen, and an^y with God. 

"What I do, thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter," said Amy, dropping tears very fast over her 
work. She was but a young Christian — was Amy Thorpe — 
but she had studied her Bible to good purpose, and all the 
more because she longed to comfort her sorely-stricken 
brother. 

"Amy, it almost makes me savage to hear you quote 
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Sorii^ture to me at such times as these. I am like one floun- 
dering in a deep slough — darkness overhead, and mud imder- 
neath. I can get no firm footing whichever way I look. All 
is in a miserable maze." 

"It will be, Bernard, while you look at what you would 
prefer. You must svhmit all, in reference to the future, 
before you will find any certain resting-place." 

"And that is just what I cannot do. You women seem 
to jump into faith, as it were, so much more easily than we 
do. I can't take things for granted as you do. Now I want 
to know why I am laid here — doomed to an early grave — 
when thousands of other young men are walking about, in 
all the fiush of manhood, and the pride of strength?" 

"Many others are afficted and dying, as you are, Ber- 
nard." 

"Well, it may be that a few others are, but I am speaking 
of my own case, in contradistinction to that of the majority. 
Look here. Amy I Mr. Grant says that if I could pursue the 
path I have begun, he knows I could rise. He knows 
friends, gentlemen, who would give me a helping hand. I 
have a talent for literary pursuits — I know that. I shouldn't 
write merely poetry, but other things, of more permanent 
value — were I spared. Now, isn't it hard that I should be 
prematurely cut off from such an ennobling pursuit — my life 
wrenched away from me, as it were?" 

"It is hard; but, Bernard, God knows best. He does, de- 
pend upon it, v/hether you think so or not. And does it 
not occur to you that you may write poetry in heaven ? I 
have been thinking that heaven will abound with just such 
compensations as we need; such compensations as will suit 
your special needs, among others. What do you think?" 

Bernard lay still for a minute, struck by surprise at this 
new idea. He had never thought of it at all in that light. 

"I have read somewhere that it is more than possible we 
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shall follow those paths of knowledge, in the heavenly life, 
which we commenced to tread on earth. Sir Isaac Newton, 
I believe, expected to become a more intelligent astronomer 
in heaven, than he ever was here; and some musicians, of 
whom I have read, felt sure that they would understand 
more of the science of music in heaven. Now if music and 
astronomy be followed in heaven, why not poetry? Why 
should not all kinds of genius grow and expand there? 
There is music in heaven, we know; there must then be 
words to sing. Only, of course, all genius in heaven, all 
learning, all science, will be sanctified and ennobled." 

"Ay, but I know what this world is : I don't know what 
the other is. What you say is only speculation," replied 
the disconsolate youth. 

"You won't take comfort, Bernard, because you are so 
faithless. To a faithless soul everything must be proved as 
plain as daylight — demonstrated^ in fact, like one of Euclid's 
problems." 

"Well, now, if you could prove to me that heaven is such 
a place as that, I could go there rejoicing. But you can't 
prove it," 

"I can't prove it, because the glories of heaven are so 
great they are beyond demonstration. And faith needs no 
demonstration of this kind. You see, Bernard, if you were 
not so faithless, you'd be content to accept God's doings, 
even though you could not understand them, and submit 
patiently to what He sees most fitting." 

"Well," he said moodily, "I suppose I must submit to the 
inevitable. I can't alter it anyhow, or I would. Oh I Amy, 
don't talk to me; don't try to comfort me. I cannot be 
comforted." 

"This comfortless state of mind is partly physical. You 
do try sometimes to believe that everything is for the best — 
I know you do. But let me put it another way, Bernard. 
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Suppose, for the sake of argument, that you live seventy 
years, the average life of man. Would you be perfectly 
willing to die then? Would you welcome the day when 
you would put off this body, and enter upon the unseen 
world] No, I think not, because it would not be natural 
Even Paul himself said that he desired not to be ^unclothed,' 
but to be 'clothed upon.' Well, now, since death is the lot 
of all, and since it comes sooner or later to all, you cannot 
murmur because you have the common lot It is appointed 
to you only a little earlier than to the rest of us." 

"Yes; but this kind of discipline is fearful to young 
spirits." 

"But it may be the very kind of discipline which you 
need. Only God knows the peculiar needs of your soul, 
only He understands through what sort of discipline it must 
pass before it will be purified, fitted for the higher life above. 
You are of necessity ignorant of all .this, Bernard. Now, 
tell me; would you — if you had the chance — dare to take 
away the ordering of your own lot out of God's hands? 
Would you risk meddling with such a fearful thing, when 
the things of eternity are concerned?" 

Bernard answered not The way in which Amy had put 
the case roused him to serious consideration. Was he doing 
well in fighting against an all-wise Disposer? 

"Don't think me unsympathetic or unsisterly, as I urge 
you to resignation, Bernard. Our hearts are wrung with 
pain, as we see you suflFer so cruelly, and we would freely 
suflFer with you if we could. But we cannot, and so, kindness 
in word and deed is all that we can render. But don't think 
that God is less sympathetic than we are. ^Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him, For 
He hnoweth their frame; He remember eth that they are dust.^ 
Are these words idle wind, Bernard ? Oh, no I Every time 
your heart is wrung with anguish, or your frame convulsed 
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with pain, flie Elder Brother of the family feels it too. Isn't 
that a comfort, Bernard?" 

Bernard lay still meditating on his sister's words. Nothing 
but the cooing of wood-doves and the far-off tinkling of 
the sheep-bells disturbed the evening stillness, while the 
young lad pondered deeply on the truths which had that 
night been presented to him. Amy saw what an impression 
her words had made, and stole quietly away, leaving her 
brother to the solitude of his own thoughts. 



CHAPTER X. 

HER OWN SWEET WILL, 

** To doubt the world, you never dream ; 
That all things must be what they seem, 

You think because youVo seen them. 
And if paste gems are but as bright 
As diamonds of lustrous light, 

You have no choice between them. 

"You have not learned how oft we find 
The sourest fruit 'neath fairest rind ; 

How oft no longer lingers 
The bloom of joys that please the eye 
Than colours of the butterfly. 

When touched by careless fingers. " — A . E. F. Watson. 

"Agatha, for what does Captain Ehodes come here so often ? 
I met him with you last evening too. What does it all 
mean?" 

" It means that I shall please myself, if it means anything. 
I shall not bear any dictation as to what acquaintance I 
shall or shall not make, neither shall I be influenced by 
you." 

(166) K 
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" I don't wish to dictate to you, but if Captain Rhodes is 
your ideal of a gentleman, let me toll you you are grievously 
mistaken. He's no more a gentleman than the fellow who 
cleans my boots — ^if, indeed, he is so much, Anyivay, a lady 
who values her peace of mind ought not to covet his com- 
pany. Indeed, I will go further: if you value your good 
name, you will at once withdraw from his acquaintance." 

"What, is Saul among the prophets 1" said Agatha, deris- 
ively. " You seem to have set up for a father confessor, 
or an adviser on morals. You should enforce the words of 
the hp by the practice of the life, Austin. How about your 
own company? Is that of the immaculate order, pray?" 

"All very well, but I don't set up as an exemplar in 
morals. Still, even a liar may speak truth sometimes, and 
I — wicked though I am — speak the truth about Captain 
Bhodes, when I say that he is a vile fellow, a mere fortune- 
hunter, a spendthrift, a gambler — all that is bad, in fact" 

"How do you know all this, pray? Have you been set- 
ting yourself for spy upon his actions, as well as upon my 
company?" 

" No matter to you what I have been doing. I know for 
certain that this fellow is aspiring to your hand. Your namo 
and his are coupled together, and people suppose there is an 
engagement, when there is nothing of the sort existing. Of 
course it is his policy to make the public think there is an 
engagement — it keeps others off the ground. But I'll stop 
his game. Papa shall interfere." 

"Papa will not decide against my wishes; and Captain 
Rhodes is going to speak to him this very day. So you will 
find yourself forestalled. It is hard if I cannot be friendly 
with a gentleman without such a furious scolding as this! 
Captain Rhodes is a handsome, agreeable, well-behaved man 
— an officer, and a gentleman; and I wonder that you dare to 
disgrace one of your own profession — your own superior too." 
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"* Handsome is, that handsome does/ Tve hoard," returned 
Austin. " However, as you do not seem to take my word 
for it, and as, further, he is audacious enough to present his 
suit to papa, I will be even with him, there. !Mark you, his 
true character shall be revealed to papa. I may be anything 
but good myself, but I will not see my only sister^s Hfe, for- 
tune, and happiness wrecked by a wild fortune-hunter, as 
Hhodes is. I cannot openly quarrel with him at the mess, 
but if he does not soon exchange into another regiment, I 
shalL 1 hate him I" 

" Please yourself about regimental associations, but I shall 
certainly exercise my own judgment in matters of this kind. 
For the sake of your private piques, you must not interfere 
with me." 

This very affectionate conversation took place between 
Agatha and Austin Carr, at a period some six months sub- 
sequent to the events of the last chapter. My readers have 
not forgotten the impression made by Agatha^s opinions and 
conversation at Oliver's first interview with her. Self-willed, 
brilliant, and faithless, she yet succeeded in gaining a good 
deal of admiration for her good looks and conversational 
powers among those who only looked at the surface of 
things. These qualities were adorned and supplemented by 
what people called "a handsome fortune." Dr. Carr was 
wealthy by inheritance, while the emoluments of his pro- 
fession were far from small As I have said, he was a 
studious, retiring man — too much so, in fact, with a wilful, 
worldly girl like Agatha for daughter — and he really knew 
but little of her companions or the society in which she moved. 
Generally speaking, he approved of her circle of acquaintance, 
and, in fact, until now, no objectionable person had ever 
sought her friendship. But, now that this objectionable per- 
son had appeared upon the scene, his appearance had not 
improved either Austin's temper, or his relations with his 
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sister. Captain Rhodes was known among his brother 
officers as an inveterate spendthrift, betting freely upon 
horse-races and similar amusements, and impoverishing his 
widowed mother in order to obtain the requisite means. 
Rhodes was a man of bad character, too, in many points. 
And Austin, with brotherly regard, did not choose to have 
him dangling about as suitor for his sister's hand. That 
there had never existed much affection between Austin and 
Agatha^ our readers need not be surprised to learn; for 
he was too selfish, and she too sneering, to indulge much 
in loving or tender feelings. Still, by virtue of their 
relationship, it was only natural that there should exist a 
feeling of interest on this point. But Agatha resented it, 
and most scornfully declared that she would form what 
friendships she chose. And the knowledge that she would 
one day be the possessor of a large fortune, made her only 
the more wiKuL 

After this conversation. Dr. Carr's carriage was seen more 
often than usual, with Agatha, driving about in the most 
fashionable parts of the city and suburbs, and it was no 
uncommon thing for Captain Rhodes to be seen with her. 
Once or twice, Austin passed them too, she in the carriage, 
and he on horseback; but it was with a scowl he did so, 
scarcely rendering the usual salute. He was awkwardly 
situated, too; as a junior officer, he was at the mercy of the 
captain in many things, and an insult given by him would 
have been a serious matter. It was in Rhodes' power to do 
irretrievable damage to Austin Carr in his profession, and 
ho knew it — which knowledge tended very considerably to 
increase his disquietude of mind. He was like a man kick- 
ing against iron fetters. But he made up his mind, that he 
would visit Agatha with his most unyielding displeasure. If 
ever she became Mrs. Captain Rhodes, why then, from that 
hour, he would know her no more. 
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These smroundings were not in any way helpful to 
Oliver's moral development. From the first day of his 
coming there, he had experienced a sense of desolation and 
loneliness, dangerous to a youth setting out in life. At 
Woodlynn, and at school, Olive's care and love had thrown 
a sheltering influence round him, most favourable for the 
development of the higher virtues; here, there was, on the 
one side, worldliness and scepticism, while, on the other, 
business or study ruled supreme. Doctor Carr looked after 
Oliver's studies — took him, occasionally, to see patients— des- 
canted on medical science — and recounted liis puzzles in re- 
lation to different cases — thus educating the lad carefully for 
his profession; but there was no companionship in Dr. Carr's 
whole household which the lad could lean upon and trust. 
He had been inducted into doubtful amusements, by means 
of Austin, who was still his friend, so far as such a yoimg 
man's friendship could go; but these amusements only fur- 
nished food for sorrow afterwards. He was learning to 
drink, smoke, play billiards, wrench knockers from doors 
upon occasion, and play off doubtful tricks upon the houses 
of respectable citizens — calling such tricks " capital larks." 
But all this while " the little bird in the bosom," of which 
Luther speaks, was not " singing sweetly." He had lost in 
his own self-esteem, he had begun to tread in the slippery 
paths of sin and destruction, which sooner or later bring 
ruin. Still, he really found enjoyment of a certain kind in 
these pursuits, while Austin Carr's bantering, jovial presence 
made him banish care for the time being. Oliver had not 
thought much of religion and religious subjects, as a boy; 
with a boy's healthy, obstreperous flow of spirits, he had 
lived very much in ignorant heedlessness of these things, 
thinking them more suitable for the consideration and belief 
of girls and invalids. Still, now that he was away from all 
holy influences, he felt the want of them, in the lack of the 
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sympathy and kindness which had been their fruit He 
felt, too, that he would not for the world that Bernard or 
Amy or his aunt should know what his pursuits were — 
pursuits which he dignified with the name of " recreations." 
Sorry recreations, indeed. 

This was how Oliver's time mostly went. All the fore- 
noon would be spent in attending to surgery duties, or pre- 
scriptions, or visiting patients with Dr. Carr. Then came 
luncheon, after which he would go to his own room — only 
being occasionally interrupted, in case of the doctor's absence 
— and dig into the medical text-books which he was expected 
to master. These medical studies were only varied by classics 
or mathematics. All this while, Dr. Carr would be in his 
study, or deeply engaged in his laboratory, with his endless 
chemical experiments, if not out visiting patients; Agatha, 
meanwhile, would bo moving in her own circle, careful only 
to please herself. Thus the youth was lonely beyond ex- 
pression, and after a hard day's study, frequently sought out 
society and amusements which were riotous and debasing. 
This was nothing unnatural; indeed, it was to a large degree 
excusable. The tension upon his life was too great, and, 
when it was slackened for a while, the rebound was equally 
great, only it took the direction of lawlessness and dissipation. 

Oliver was cognizant of the acquaintanceship between 
Captain Rhodes and Agatha — having met them at different 
times, in his perambulations through the city. Upon these 
occasions, the captain had sometimes vouchsafed a lofty re- 
cognition of the youth. Agatha had blamed Oliver in her 
own mind for conveying information to Austin concerning 
this association, and had shown him corresponding coolness. 
But, on his assurance that he had never thought of such a 
thing, she dismissed the suspicion from her mind, and re- 
sumed her old deportment. Of course, Oliver knew from 
A^tin what sort of man Rhodes was, and, for the peace 
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of all, he wished most heartily that something would tran- 
spire to ensure his dismissal Though Agatha had never 
gained his affection, still he had too much respect for her, as 
the daughter of his teacher, to relish her being made the 
dupe of a designing spendthrift and fortune-hunter. Yet, 
could he save her? Could he act, where her own brother 
was powerless] As to remonstrating with her upon the 
subject, her sarcastic tongue forbade all thought of it. 
Besides, he was too young to venture upon it, liad it been 
otherwise. 



CHAPTER XI 

olive's PEBPLEXITIEa 

** Giving to those who gave him love and thougbf^ 

A grief of heart for premature decay. 

Is it too late to save him ? God, we pray, 

nis guardian angel may not pass away. 

— Trial oj Sir Jasper, 

Olive Forrester sat in her own room, turning over a 
letter, in strange perplexity. Her thoughts were deeply 
engaged in the matter of which it treated, but the more she 
thought, the more she was puzzled how to proceed. 

"What can have come over the boyi What habits has 
he learnt, that he is so deeply in debt ? I thought Oliver 
would have been our comfort, but instead of this, ho bids 
fair to be our heaviest cross. Oh, God ! save my boy from 
destruction ! " 

Amy Thorpe had entered silently, and was about to 
speak, but hearing the sobbcd-out exclamation which fell 
from her aunt, she remained in silence, wondering what had 
happened to disturb and vex her soul after this fashion. 
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It was not the children's custom to intrude upon Olive's 
confidence: they rather waited patiently, feeling sure that 
at the right time she would invite them to share it, and it 
was so now. Amy made a movement as if to leave the 
room, when Olive's quick ear caught it, and turning roimd, 
she said, "Amy, my child, I am glad you are come in. I 
want your counsel" 

"My counsel, auntie! What can I do for you?" 

"AfwcA. I am disappointed, worried, perplexed, and I 
dare not tell papa. It is about Oliver." 

"About Oliver! What is the matter with himi Is he 
ill? " And Am/s face turned white with apprehension. 

"Not ill; there may be worse things than bodily illness, 
you know. But read this, and you will see what I mean." 

So saying, Olive put into Amy's hand a letter, which the 
superscription showed plainly enough to be Oliver's. She 
rapidly glanced through it, but lingered sorrowfully over 
the closing sentences of it, which ran thus — 

" I am ashamed to tell you, auntie, but I must, for I have 
nobody else to tell. My watch is pawned, for I was ashamed 
to owe money which I could not pay : so that I cannot raise 
the wind on it, and I am in debt stilL Could you spare 
twenty pounds, and without grandpa's knowledge ? I will 
not trouble you in this way again, if you will only help me 
this once, for I have made up my mind to leave off these 
bad habits, and turn over a new Jeaf. Only, I must start 
clear, first, and the people to whom I am indebted are dun- 
ning me every day. Dear auntie, help me this once out of 
my scrapes, and I promise you it shall be the last time I will 
ever worry you. I freely confess I have been going at too 
fast a pace of late, but you know boys will be boys, and I 
don't spend one-tenth of what some of the fellows do at my 
age. We must see life, you know, a little, and the allow- 
ance which grandpapa makes me is really insufficient for my 
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wants. But, however, I don't grumble at him, for I suppose 
he does the best he can; only, I am in 'Queer Street' just 
now, and must be helped out of it, as soon as possible. But 
I promise you it shall not occiur again, if you will only help 
me this once. I could manage, I think, with twenty pounds." 

" What does it all mean, auntie ? What has Oliver been 
doing] He must have got fearfully into debt, for I know 
gi*andpapa supplies him well with pocket-money." 

"His allowance is as much as yours and Bernard's put 
together," replied Olive; "ample for a yoimg man in his posi- 
tion. And, in addition to that, I have frequently made him 
presents unknown to papa; so that he speaks wrongly when 
he says that his allowance is insufficient for his wants." 

"Will you tell grandpapa?" 

"No; Oliver dares not tell himself, and I cannot. It 
would raise such a storm as he would not soon forget 
Neither must we worry Bernard with it; his mind must be 
kept untroubled by all this. But I may tell you, Amy, that 
Oliver wrote me first, on this matter, last week, asking mo 
to plead with papa for an increased allowance. This, how- 
ever, I refused to do, telling him that I considered his 
allowance, together with my presents, amply sufficient for 
all his legitimate wants. I also requested further particulars, 
and this is the reply. I fear more than I can say respecting 
Oliver. He must have been contaminated by some evil 
example." 

Olive little thought how near she was to the truth. 
Austin Carr had inducted Oliver Thorpe into almost all 
the vices attendant upon "fast life." You remember his 
first essay at smoking? You also remember his first half- 
timid, half-startled reception of infidel doctrines 1 All this 
was at first very unpalatable to the young man, indeed, at 
times, repulsive; but as by degrees he became accustomed 
to it he first learned to taste, then to like, and finally to 
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revel in it These gradations were well marked in OKvwi'b 
case. I suppose no lad can go forth from a carefully- 
ordered home, where he has been lovingly watched and 
trained, into the wide arena of life, there to gaze on vice 
and dissipation for the first time, without feeling a kind of 
repulsion. Oliver's Sabbath dissipations, his profane com- 
pany,' his spendthrift exemplars, his frequent intoxication, 
were steps not attained by a single bound. As I have before 
said, Dr. Carr was a studious, retiring man. Once indoors 
he was sure to be found in his study, and knowing that his 
son and pupil were intimate, permitted' the two to have very 
much their own way. And Austin had really taken a strong 
liking to Oliver. There was something about the pleasant^ 
frank, good-natured, intelligent manner of the young man 
which was wonderfully efficacious in procuring him friends. 
Many of the young officers in Austin Carr's "set" acknow- 
ledged his acquaintance as they met on the street or prome- 
nade, and styled him a "jolly chum;" but for all this he had to 
pay. Unlimited expenditure was the royal path to unlimited 
enjoyment^ according to their creed, and OHver could not 
bo behind the rest. Company and dissipation gave rise to 
expensive tastes, and while his studies suffered, he was daily 
acquiring the habits and reputation of a spendthrift. He 
had already gone as far as his credit allowed him to go, and 
in his extremity he was forced to apply to his aunt She, as 
we have seen, refused him at first, but, driven by necessity, 
he wrote again, and this time revealed enough of the truth 
to enable her to guess the rest 

"Auntie, can you spare all that?" Amy was looking at 
the simi named — twenty pounds. "Are you sure you can 
spare all that, without grandpapa's knowledge? " 

" It will be difficult to do so. Indeed, I cannot spare it at 
all, without making a sacrifice; you know pretty well the 
extent of my means." 
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" I wouldn't do it at all, auntie," said Amy indignantly. 
" Oliver might have some thought for us at home — and for 
you, who have always been so good to him. He deserves to 
know the want of money, after spending it so recklessly." 

"But what if he be driven to do a worse thing? Suppose 
his necessities and his creditors press him so mercilessly, 
that he raises money by unlawful means ? I must save him 
from any desperate step, if I can. I promised yoiu* dying 
mother, Amy, that I would always befriend you as long as 
you needed a friend — that nothing should come between me 
and you. How then, if I allow Oliver's evil conduct to 
come between me and him ? " 

" You are too good for him, auntie — far too good. Oliver 
knows what a large, loving heart you have, and he reckons 
safely upon gaining your help; but it's a great shame that 
you should suffer from his misconduct." 

" I don^t look at it exactly in that way. Oliver has fallen 
among thieves, and we must try to rescue him from their 
clutches. I would gladly sacrifice all that I am worth, were 
it possible to do this, and we must do it. Ho must be 
rescued at all costs, or he will be irretrievably ruined. 
"When he left us, he had no spendthrift or dissipated tastes; 
these have been acquired since; and, to my mind, this is 
the first step in a long course of trouble." 

"What can we do, auntie, to save him?" 

" I hardly dare say. If I doubted the power of prayer, 
I should say notJdng, But as it is, my faith is so much 
staggered, that I doubt, even while I pray. Oliver has been 
on my mind much of late. I feared, from his incidental allu- 
sions to one subject and another, that he was pursuing the 
wrong patL I fear that Dr. Carr's family have done him 
no good. I hear very httle of Miss Carr, but surely if her 
influence were for good, it would have had a beneficial effect 
upon him. Of the young officer I hear nothing good; and 
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Oliver IS so blinded by the glare and the glitter of this 
worldly, wicked course, that he deems it the end of life — 
not the chief end, perhaps, but one of the chief ends. I can 
toll as much by the tone of his letter. Look at it. Not 
one single sentence, you see, of sincere repentance over the 
false steps which ho has taken; he rather tries to palliate 
his fault, and explain away his extravagance." 

" But I don't see how you can manage to send the amount^ 
auntie 1" 

" I miLst send it, somehow. It shall never be said that a 
member of our family ran into debt and was unable to pay. 
These debts must be paid at all costs." 

"But you cannot really spare it, auntie. I think you 
ought to tell grandpa." 

" No. I have thought it over and over again until my 
head aches, and I can see no way of helping Oliver by 
exposure. Papa would probably turn angry, and sternly 
refuse to help him out of his diflSculties. Then Oliver may 
be led further and further into sin — dishonesty even, in 
some one of the many forms in which it is presented so 
constantly before the minds of the yoimg. And so he would 
be led insensibly on until his ruin became accomplished. 
No; I cannot adopt harsh measures until loving ones have 
failed." 

" Let me help you with this twenty pounds. I am sure it 
is no trifle to you." 

"No, Amy; it is not. No one will know what sacrifices 
I shall make in order to make it. I freely confess to you 
that I have not got it by me; indeed, never more than once 
or twice in my life have I had so much money in my posses- 
sion, and at my own absolute disposal. But never trouble, 
dear; it will be forthcoming. The mere loss of the money 
is the smallest part of my trouble." 

Amy looked wondcringly at her aimt, as she spoke so 
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confidently of the money being raised, but she dared not 
press the inquiries further. It was enough that the sacrifice 
was made; and the young girl could not but reverence 
lovingly the large-hearted kindness of her aunt, which for 
Oliver's sake was content to restrict itself, to suffer real loss, 
that so she might gain an influence for good over the lad. 
Oh! what a wealth of loving-kindness these scapegraces 
have lavished upon them, sometimes ! And self-sacrifice is 
the very life of loving ministry — its alpha and omega. 
Olive had laid out her whole nature to help and tend and 
save these children, and no sacrifice short of life itself would 
have exacted from her even the shadow of a murmur. To 
Bernard, she was the sweetener of his suffering, the watcher 
of his lonely nights, aud the cheerful, loving friend, who 
made his burden easier to bear. To Amy she was the coim- 
sellor, the guide, and the confidante — such an one as all 
young girls need at that impressible age; while to Oliver she 
would fain have been his good angel, standing between him 
and destruction. Could she but do this by the sacrifice of a 
little golden dust, it would be cheaply done. Anything — 
anything! could she but win him from shame and disgrace. 
But, with a prescience bom of fear and love, she looked 
shudderingly into the future, while almost imbidden, like the 
shifting scenes of a panorama, she saw, rising slowly before 
her, one phase after another of the ruin which had already 
commenced with the lad. Then again, tears and prayers 
mingled their importunate pleading at the throne of the 
Most High. Would tears and prayers avail for him? She 
could not help doubting while she prayed, for her faith had 
received a shock which made it reel. 

Olive owned some shares in a neighbouring railway, and 
that same day she wrote to her agent to sell out one. "With 
the proceeds she paid Oliver's debts. By this step she was 
one remove the less from poverty, should Captain Forrester 
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die, for these railway shares had been husbanded jealously 
hitherto, both by her father and herself, on her account. 
And they formed her sole portion of worldly wealth, too. 
Was it very wonderful that she encroached upon this pro- 
vision with a sorrowful heart? 



CHAPTER Xn. 

A NIGHT OUT WITH AUSTIN GABS. 

It was a dark night A -thick, dense fog hung over aJl the 
city, and foot-passengers had to keep a good look-out as 
they went along, in order to distinguish their way. It was 
bad travelling in the most frequented thoroughfares, with 
well-lit lamps at every few yards, casting their light across 
the haze, but in the outlying streets and suburbs, where 
the lamps were fewer, the state of matters was many degrees 
worse. A dull, steady November drizzle had drenched 
everything during the day, and added to the general gloom 
of the season. Even the usually clear, sonorous cathedral 
chimes had soimded heavy and dead in the thick, close 
atmosphere; and Dr. Carr had, at dinner, predicted a sudden 
increase in cases of influenza and bronchitis, as the result of 
the rapid change of weather. 

About half an hour after midnight, a small knot of young 
men might have been seen standing at a retired spot discuss- 
ing some absorbiQg subject They had just left a public- 
house, and were well primed with drink for their night's 
employment Their conversation was accompanied by peals 
of laughter, which, however, was restrained within due 
bounds, as a great^oated guardian of the peace passed by. 
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One or two of the voices were familiar, although their 
owners were so muffled and disguised, that it would have 
puzzled even their best friends to have recognized Austin 
Carr and Oliver Thorpe. Some two or three other young 
officers were there, but all in "mufti," that is to say, wearing 
ordinary attire instead of uniform. After spending another 
ten minutes in mutual conference, the group separated, and 
paired off in different directions — ^when, as might have been 
expected, Austin and Oliver made one couple. 

Being "out for a lark," the young fellows resolved to 
make a good thing of it, and Oliver entered willingly into 
the spirit of the fun. So, acting under Austin*s directions, 
Oliver made his way up to one door and proceeded to 
wrench the knocker from it, when the steady, heavy tread 
of an approaching policeman warned them to desist for a 
few minutes. Creeping behind a laurel bush, they remained 
quiet for a short time until his retreating footsteps told them 
that they were out of danger. 

"Is he gone?" said OKver. "I shouldn*t like to be 
caught" 

"Yes, but we must be still for a few minutes. I hear 
somebody moving inside the hou£e. Let them get quiet 
before we begin." 

It was not very pleasant lying there in a constrained 
position behind the dripping laurel leaves, but it would be 
something to boast of the fun afterwards 1 Presently, Austin 
jumped up again. 

"All clear, my lad ! Now then." 

With a few steady turns of the tool the knocker came off, 
and Austin, mounting on OKver's shoulders, tied it to the 
nearest lamp. This was repeated in two more instances, 
and then Austin commenced another piece of "fun." 

"Now for the paint, Oliver! Quick I" 

Austin had a good-sized paint-brush, and with it he com 
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menced daubing the white paint with which Oliver was 
provided over the door of a neat-looking villa, whose owner 
had rendered himself somewhat obnoxious to him on a 
former occasion. After bestowing sundry daubs and streaks, 
they proceeded to treat the adjoining one in the same style; 
all the while keeping up an unflagging watch for the approach 
of the policeman. 

"Now for this gate," said Austin, and suiting the action 
to the word, he lifted it off its hinges, and deposited it in a 
garden across the way. 

"It*s owner won*t forget to lock it another evening I'll be 
bound," said he. "He took too many glasses of wine last 
evening to remember it." 

"Hark!" said OKver, "somebody's throwing up the sash." 
Kneeling down, so as not to be distinguished from the 
shrubs, the two young men listened, and looked as narrowly 
as possible at the houses in their vicinity, from whence the 
noise proceeded. A man's voice called out, "Who's there?" 
for the night was so dense that nothing could be distin- 
guished. But neither of them answered, and the awakened 
sleeper, thinking discretion the better part of valour, retired 
to bed again. He thought differently, however, the next 
morning, when on coining down, he found all the rosebushes 
in which his heart delighted, pulled up by the roots and 
scattered in the street. Austin had bestowed this parting 
benediction as a recompense for his interruption to their 
sport. 

The next sally was upon the street lamps. According to 
the original plan, each couple were to conclude their nocturnal 
performances by breaking all the lamps in the street to which 
they were appointed — or as many of them as was practicable, 
and then rush to shelter, leaving the stories of their suc- 
cesses to be recounted in the morning. It was now three 
o'clock, and the city was in its quietest mood. Only here 
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and there was a light burning dimly through the mist, show- 
ing where sickness and death held sway. All else was 
wrapped in silence and obHvion, and even the police seemed 
to have forgotten to pace their beats. 

Crash! smash! went two lamps, as if by preconcerted 
action. The glass went fljdng in all directions, and, as a 
consequence, the night wind extinguished the gas, leaving 
that part of the street in utter darlmess. 

"A good piece of work," said Austin, as he ran past 
Oliver to another lamp. "One more crash, and then we 
must fly!" 

** Crash!" again went a lamp, but diverts hand shook so 
greatly that his stone missed its aim. Windows were thrown 
open, and cries of "Police! poKce!" resounded through the 
street, while the two mischief-makers took to their heels. 
But they little dreamt of the snare into which they were 
running. Two policemen rushed round the opposite comer 
almost simultaneously, and meeting Austin and Oliver in 
their headlong flight, caught them in their extended arms, 
before the fugitives could realise where they were. 

Now began the tug of war! Oliver was quickly quieted 
by the powerful giant in blue, into whose arms he ran so 
unwittingly. As well might a babe have tried to escape 
from its nurse's arms as he, but it was far different with 
Austin. 

"Let me go, I say!" he shouted. "What right have you 
to detain me?" 

"Not if I know it," said the policeman. "You're one of 
these * practical larkers,' ain't you? IVe caught you at last, 
and mean to keep yoiL" 

"I'm no more one than you are," shouted Austin. "Let 
me go, or it'll be the worse for you. I've done nothing 
wrong, and I'll defy you to prove to the contrary." He 
added some unseemly oaths to this barefaced falsehood. 

(166) L 
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"Who has broken these lamps, I want to know? Didn't 
we hear the crash in the next street^ and didn't we run 
round just in time to catch you gents a-flying away from 
them as fast as you could gol Nobody but you did it^ and 
a many more things I expect, as we shall see when the 
morning comes. No, my fine fellow, you'll come with me 
to-night. We'll lodge you famously in the station 1" 

But this was easier said than done. Austin's military 
drill had improved his naturally good physique, and developed 
his muscles capitally. The policeman, on the other hand, 
was a stout-built, powerful fellow, who held his captive with 
the grasp of a vice, and the two wrestled together until it 
became doubtful whether it would not be a drawn battle. 
Oliver's captor had had child's play compared with this, and 
finding how matters were going, he slipped the handcuffs on 
Oliver's wrists, and then ventured to go to his companion's 
assistance. Seeing this, Austin concluded it useless to 
struggle longer, knowing that such a course must only add 
to his condemnation, and sullenly permitted them to lead 
him off. His elation was all gone now, as he felt the cold 
steel pressing his wrists, and he began to reflect that "lark- 
ing" was, after all, not such fun as he had fancied it was, an 
hour since. 

The people who had shouted "Police!" discerned enough 
of the scuffle, by the aid of the policemen's bull's-eyes, to 
discover that the young fellows were really taken off in 
custody, and returned again to bed, thinking, doubtless, 
that for once the guardians of the peace had done their duty 
cleverly. Unquestionably, however, there were some who 
could scarcely restrain their impatience until the morning, 
and listened to the retreating footsteps of the four with a 
vague apprehension of injury inflicted upon their belongings, 
which apprehensions, it is needless to say, the morning light 
confirmed. 
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On arriving at the station, the two young men looked at 
each other, with the self-convicted look of those who have 
done wrong, and know it. Now there are criminals, and 
criminals. Some who afford the policemen employment, 
really do not possess suflficient moral sense to discern when 
they have done wrong; but these two did. Austin knew 
that he had led Oliver into acts of which he would never 
have been guilty, had it not been for him. Beside this, his 
conduct that night would occasion him trouble 'with his 
superior officers, to say nothing of the disgrace of a public 
a[)pearance before the bench of magistrates. On the other 
hand, OHver bitterly repented having been so weak and 
silly as to have been led away by Austin's representations 
of what he called "life." Was this where "seeing Kfe" led 
liim at last? 

"Your names, young gentlemen?" said the inspector, eye- 
ing them sternly as he spoke. 

Each hesitated. Their first common impulse was to give 
a wrong name; then came the reflection that the card-cases 
in their pockets would tell the truth, even if their tongues 
refused to do so. There was no help for it, and Austin in- 
wardly cursed his folly in bringing his cards with him when 
engaged on such an errand. 

"Oliver Thorpe," said the younger of the two, as the tell- 
tale blush mantled his face. 

"And yours?" said the official turning again to the other. 

Reluctantly he brought it out. "Austin Carr." 

"Relative of Dr. Carr?" 

"Yes; his son. I can put in bail, I suppose?" 

"It is too late now. We don't take bail at three o'clock 
in the morning. Your occupation or profession?" 

"Gentlemen," returned Austin, moodily. "That is near 
enough, I presume." 

"You should behave hke gentlemen," replied the inspector, 
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"if you wish to lay claim to the title of gentlemen. Pity 
you didn't think of it before setting out for this night's 
fiprce. Your residences 1" 

"I will tell you that if you will bail us out," replied 
Austin. 

"Can't do it now. It'll soon be daylight, and you will 
appear before the magistrates. You can send messages, if 
you Hke, but you will do nothing more. Quick, your resi- 
dences]" 

Very, very reluctantly was this last admission wrung 
from them, and then the two were ordered into a cell, there 
to reflect on their position until the morning should dawn. 
"Committing wilful damage" — this was the charge — a 
charge that was intensified as daylight dawned, and the full 
extent of their mischief appeared. They knew that^ and 
although prepared to pay for the damage — or, at least, they 
judged their friends would — such a solatium would in no 
wise shield them from the legal consequences of their riotous 
behaviour. At another police-station, in an opposite direc- 
tion, two more of the party wer^ in durance vile for their 
share in the night's proceedings. 

Tlio dreary liours went on, and Oliver, in spite of himself, 
was dropping off to sleep, when the door opened, and the 
inspector looked in. Graver than ever, he thus addressed 
thorn : — 

"Young gentlemen, which of you was engaged in a scuffle 
witli a gentleman in Floyer Street, during the night?" 

"Neither of us," rotiurned both. "We passed no one 
while there; nor did anyone but a policeman pass us." 

"I don't blame you myself, mind, nor do I ask you to 
make any confession. I only convey this information to 
)'ou that you may bo prepared to meet the suspicions which 
will certainly fasten upon you. Kjiowing you both by 
name, I merely toll you, as a friend, that a gentleman has 
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been picked up, dead, near the broken lamp, and that cir- 
cumstantial evidence is against you. You had better Bt*n<l 
for your friends, or legal adviser, at once, as the case may 
wear an ugly appearance." 

So saying, he went out again, and closed the door, 
leaving Oliver wide awake, and both of them paralysed with 
horror. 



CHAPTEE Xm. 

A TERRIBLE PREDICAMENT. 

For a moment or two the young men looked at one another 
in silence. Was it possible that their "fun" would end in 
a charge of murder? They had thought, at the very worst, 
that their incarceration would only extend into the sumo 
morning, and that then, on the payment of the fines wliicli 
would doubtless be inflicted, they would be set at liljcrty. 
But here was a compKcation of charges I Suspicion of the 
foulest crime would possibly be cast upon them, and, until 
they could clear themselves, they would be compelled, in all 
probability, to remain in custody. They had intended 
sending for Dr. Carr as soon as daylight dawned, and now 
here existed an imperative necessity, not only for his pres- 
ence, but also for that of a solicitor. 

"What a fool I was to come larking to-night I" exclaimed 
Austin. "And I wouldn't care so much if you were not in 
the scrape. Of course it will easily be proved that we didn't 
injure the man, whoever he is; but the worst of it is that 
we shall be the talk of everybody. The captain will have 
enough to do to comment upon my conduct at the mess, 
and all the fellows will lift up their eyes in pious horror 
as if they never indulged in sprees." 
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"Do you really think that we shall be clearedl" said 
Oliver, whose cheek was blanched at the bare possibility of 
such a terrible charge being fastened upon them. 

"Of course I do!" replied Austin, with all the assurance 
he could command, which assurance, by the way, was mostly 
assumed in order to quiet the fears of his younger com- 
panion. "Of course I do I You know, as well as I do, that 
no man was in the street while we were there, and that no 
evidence can be possibly adduced against us." 

"But the inspector has just said that circumstantial evi- 
dence is against us, and I have heard and read of cases 
which have gone very badly against the accused, solely 
through the weight of circumstantial evidence." 

"Don't bother a fellow, now, with your circumstantial 
evidence theories, don't. There was no person in the street 
while we were there. We neither saw nor spoke to a soul 
imtil we ran into the arms of the policemen. They can't 
accuse us of any thing I How can they 1" 

"I don't know, Austin, I only hope not." And Oliver 
looked so doleful, that Austin really pitied him. It was 
bad enough for the youth to be in disgrace through a simple 
scrape, but to be accused of a serious crime, such as man- 
slaughter, or possibly murder, was a much more terrible 
thing. He already looked haggard and worn for want of 
rest, but this later piece of intelligence had changed his 
weary aspect into one of ghastly pallor. And Austin Carr 
was not wholly destitute of manly or kindly feelings. He 
bitterly reproached himself for ever enticing the youth into 
these paths of questionable pleasure. If it had not been for 
him, OKver would have been in bed, and free from all com- 
plicity with this matter. However, now that the evil had 
come upon them, all must be done which could be done to 
clear them of the terrible affair. Whatever it cost, it must 
be accomplished, if only for OKver's sake. 
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"Don't worry, there's a good fellow," returned Austin. 
" m tell you what, we'll send home to papa as soon as it's 
light, and ask him to bring a solicitor with him. There's no 
time to lose, you know, because the bench sits at eleven 
o'clock, and we may be called up early. It's an ugly scrape, 
I admit, but we must hope for the best. It won't do to be 
down-hearted; we'll come out right enough, by-and-by." 

Dr. Carr and Agatha were sitting at an early breakfast 
that morning, wondering the while where Oliver was, when 
Agatha suggested that he might have overslept himself, and 
should be summoned down to breakfast. 

"Ah! very likely," replied the doctor. "The lad might 
have studied till late last night, and then overslept himself 
this morning. Young people must have their sleep; if they 
rob night, their slumbers rob the morning : and so they go on. 
I remember when it was the same with myself. Just step 
upstairs," said he to the page, " and see if Mr. Thorpe has 
overslept himself. Ask him, too, if he requires anything." 

The lad returned presently, " all eyes," as people say — 
fairly brimful of surprise at the astounding discovery which 
he had made. 

"Mr. Thorpe is not in his room, sir." 

"Not in his room! then where is he?" 

" Don't know, sir. But to all appearance he has not been 
there for the night." 

"Not been there for the night!" the doctor repeated. 
"What can it mean, Agatha? I must go and see for my- 
self;" and with the words Dr. Carr rose and went upstairs. 

Presently he returned, looking very perplexed and anxious. 
This was something beyond his comprehension. Had any- 
thing happened to the youth] or had he been enticed away 
overnight] It was not a pleasant discovery, whatever it 
meant, and he felt more than he just then chose to express. 

"Is he really non est, papal" said Agatha. 
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''Yes; and I cannot think what is the matter. I hope 
nothing wrong." 

"Oh! I don^t expect there is anything wrong. Ohver 
might have been with Austin. Indeed, now I think of it^ I 
overheard him and Austin arranging a meeting last evening. 
He will turn up again, all rights by-and-by — though I caonot 
say that I admire the practice." 

"And I certainly condemn it. I should not allow it to 
take place often enough to grow into a practice. Possibly, if 
Austin and OHver were together, there was some kind of 
larking going on. Austin's set would be just likely to induct 
him into all that sort of thing. But I cannot help thinking 
that something is wrong. I have a queer kind of impression 
this morning — a sort of foreboding; I hope it means nothing 
more than an attack of indigestion." 

Just at that moment a knock and a loud ring resounded 
through the hall, as if the visitor were in haste. Nothing 
startled, the servants, who were accustomed to such hasty 
summonses, answered the door. There stood a policeman, 
with a note for Dr. Carr, upon which was written the 
ominous word, ^^ immediate" Without a word the bearer 
delivered the missive, and departed. 

Dr. Carr tore open the note very nervously, for there 
existed in his mind — although he strove to deny it, even to 
himself — a strong presentiment of coining evil. Judge of 
liis feelings when he scanned the following hasty scribble, in 
the handwriting of his son : — 

"Dear Father, — Please come at once, and bring your 
lawyer with you. Oliver and myself were out for a lark 
last night, and got into trouble. Two policemen caught us, 
just as we had smashed a lamp, and arresting us, brought 
us to Stanley Street Station, charging us with * causing wil- 
ful damage.' But there is another charge hanging over our 
heads, which is totally unfounded. Some time after our 
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apprehension and incarceration here, a gentleman wa^ found 
dead in the very street where we were captured. So, ugly 
suspicions are likely to rest upon us, and we shall require a 
solicitor. But I assure you, father, that we neither saw nor 
heard anyone in the street It might have been a case of 
sudden death, you know. Anyway, we had nothing to do 
with it, and know nothing at dl of the affair. We are only 
responsible for the larks we carried on in Floyer Street, and 
which concerned only such inanimate things as shrubs, doors, 
gates, and lamps. It was very foolish in us, I admit, to 
play ojff even those larks, when we should have been quietly 
taking our rest, but young men will be young men, father, 
and we are sorry for it now. Oliver is especially downcast 
about it, and apprehends all maimer of evil consequences, so 
pray, for his sake, more than for my own, lose no time in 
coming to our help." 

Was Dr. Carr dreaming, or really wide awake 1 For a 
minute he could not himself tell, but sat unconsciously turn- 
ing over the missive, and looking perfectly scared. Agatha 
broke the silence first. 

"What is it, papa] You look frightened." 
No answer. Dr. Carr was too absorbed in his own medita- 
tions. 

" Is anything wrong, papal Pray tell me who sent that 
note." 

" Austin," returned the doctor, starting out of his reverie. 
" Eead it for yourself — I must be oflf at once." 

" Stay and finish your breakfast, papa, do. You will cer- 
tainly be ill, if you go out without it, this foggy, damp 
morning." 

" Can't eat, Agatha. IVe had quite enougL I'll finish 
this cup of tea, but I must go at once." And gulping down 
the remainder of his tea, which by this time had grown quite 
cold, he rose and left the room. 
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Agatha read through Austin's note twice, before she could 
fully take in its meaning. And it took the same effect 
upon her that it did on her father — it scared her. She could, 
and did, regard Austin with some degree of sisterly feeling, 
despite their usually brusque, abrupt behaviour to each 
other. She felt perfectly horrified by a possible terrible 
calamity. Rising from the table she retired to her own 
room, there to ponder over the miserable pass matters had 
come to with the young men. And even supposing that 
the terrible suspicions which now rested upon their character 
were averted, and immediately cleared away, there would 
still remain the disgrace — though confessedly less culpable — 
of their appearance before the bench of magistrates, on the 
charge of " damage." Even this prospect was very unpala- 
table to her sisterly pride, but when she thought of the 
other, she fairly choked. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Carr, accompanied by Mr. Pavey, made 
his way to the police-station. Arrived there, it was but the 
work of a minute or so to gain admittance into the cell where 
Austin and OHver were confined. The doctor had employed 
the time, as they came along, in recounting to Mr. Pavey 
the circumstances under which he had been so hastily sum- 
moned. That gentleman, therefore, was quite prepared to 
listen to the tale of the young men, and to distinguish 
wherein their danger lay, before they had gone very far in 
their narrative. 

" Their chief hope lies in the strength of the medical evi- 
dence," said Mr. Pavey. "Do you know," he continued* 
addressing himself to the young men, "where or how the 
dead man has been injured]" 

"No. We know absolutely nothing of the matter, fur- 
ther than the fact that this man was found dead in Floyer 
Street this morning." 

"How long do you say you were there?" 
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"About two hours, I should say," returned Austin. "Wo 
commenced operations there about one o'clock, and finished 
about three." 

"And you were arrested then?" 

" Yes. But I do not believe that any person was in the 
street beside ourselves, then. It was fearfully dark and foggy, 
thougL" 

"You could not swear iti" 

" I should not like to swear it, but to the best of my 
belief there was not But you must ferret out who and 
what this man was, you know. Ho must surely have some 
friends in the city, who could tell at what hour he was in the 
street. And if there were violence offered to him, it would 
probably be for his valuables. Mr. Pavey, you must get us 
out of the toils of this terrible suspicion; I don't care a fig 
about the other charge." 

" As you know, there will first of all be a coroner's in- 
quest upon the case — at which, doubtless, the cause of death 
will be ascertained. You will not be wholly cleared until that 
inquiry has terminated, even should the cause of death be 
found to be legitimate disease. But if, on the other hand, 
there are marks of blows, bruises, or wounds, the case will 
look dark, unless those who inflicted them can be produced. 
The way will be, to endeavour to get the charge of * damage' 
disposed of this morning, then to bail you out if possible, 
till the inquest is over, and you are called to appear to 
answer to the graver charge — that is, if one be preferred. 
But it is useless to speculate ; we must wait the course of 
events. However, all that can be done, shall be." 

Dr. Carr turned to Oliver. "We must get Captain 
Forrester up here. I cannot endure all this worry and re- 
sponsibility myself. How shall I send for him?" 

" A letter will reach him to-morrow morning, sir," said 
Oliver, "please send for him; I can bear it better if grand- 
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papa be here." And the youth turned faint at the pros- 
pect of the ordeal which awaited him. Evidently he was 
not cast in a soldier's mould. Austin bore himself with 
stoical firmness, but he did so for OKver^s sake; and in 
bitterness of spirit, he reproached himself for the part he 
had taken in enticing the youth into sin. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CAPTAIN FORRESTER SUMMONED. 

"Ashes are on my bead, and on my lips 
Sackcloth, and in my heart a heaviness 
And weariness of life, that makes me ready 
To say to the dead, ' Make room for me I ' 

Only, I see the dusk 
Of evening twilight coming, and have not 
Completed half my task ; and so at times 
The thought of my shortcomings in this life 
falls like a shadow on the life to come."— Lon^ellow. 

Telegraphs were not, in the days of which I write — at 
least, they were unknown and unused in country districts; 
so that Dr. Carr had to wait the result of his communication 
by letter, and being excessively nervous, each hour seemed 
an age. Meanwhile, the little household down in Wood- 
lynn slumbered on peacefully, until the stroke came hke a 
thunderclap to destroy their peace. 

Captain Forrester was sitting at a somewhat late breakfast 
when a letter bearing the Winchester postmark was put 
into his hands by Ohve. The Captain was getting old and 
somewhat infirm for his years. Foreign service, of which 
he had seen no small share, had worn down his frame and 
sapped his constitution, although, to all appearance, for some 
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years after retiring from the army he seemed hale and hearty. 
But the time had come when all these varied influences had 
produced their natural results; and very often now of a 
morning he felt himself unable to rise at the usual breakfast 
hour. Bernard, too, was absent, taking breakfast in his own 
room, so that Amy and Olive were usually the sole occu- 
pants of the breakfast room of a morning. Bernard's healtli 
had to all appearance improved, and, w^ith the continual 
fiuctuation between weakness and amendment which ever 
characterizes consumption, he seemed to have had what he 
playfully called "a good turn," and he really trusted that 
this good turn only presaged a complete restoration to health. 

But as I said. Captain Forrester took the letter, and 
breaking it open, commenced to read. Imagine, if you can, 
the shock which he experienced on discovering the terrible 
scrape into which his grandson had fallen. Dr. Carr stated 
in no ambiguous terms that his presence was absolutely 
necessary, and that he should feel greatly reheved if he 
would come off at once, and assist in pulling the young 
fellows out of their trouble. Written too, as it was, on the 
spur of the moment, and before the coroner's inquest had 
been held. Dr. Carr had very naturally given the worst 
features in the case; consequently Captain Fon^ester could 
understand it in no other sense than that a hoTia fide charge 
of manslaughter hung over his grandson's head as well as 
over that of his companion. Horrified beyond measure, the 
old gentleman rose and staggered out into the hall, almost 
paralysed with horror. His intention was to find OHve, but 
fortunately for him, his daughter met him just as he had 
succeeded in getting about half-way across. 

" Papa ! papa ! what is .the matter ? " was the first cry that 
rose to her lips. " Oh! what has happened ] " 

He was nearly speechless for very terror, but holding out 
the epistle, his white lips framed the words, " Read that." 
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'* First of all, papa^ come back into the breakfast-room. 
You may be seen if you remain here. Try to rally, papa. 
If it is bad news, it may not even be true." 

Leading him back like a child, she placed him in his chair, 
and held to his lips part of a cup of tea^ which she hastily 
poured out. She noticed that he drank it with difficulty; 
his emotion seemed partially to impair the power of swallow- 
ing. Beside this, he was faint^ and only able to speak dis- 
jointedly. Evidently he had received a great shock, and 
Olive hastily scanned over the letter in order to discover 
what it was. She found it out» all too soon, and the fond, 
faithful heart received another cruel stab, dealt through the 
medium of one who should have brought only joy. 

" Papa! " She saw that her father had recovered himself 
again. 

"Yes, my dear. Isn't it dreadfull" 

"Yes; but it may not be so bad, after all, as it at first 
sight appears. Dr. Carr seems to have written off before he 
had time to ascertain all the particulars. I will not believe 
that any such charge can be laid at their door. Oliver was 
never of a quarrelsome disposition." 

" No, but drink and evil company will lead a yoxmg man 
on to do anything. And this young Lieutenant Carr may 
be a bad fellow after all. But, thank God! that terrible 
faintness is passing off. I never felt like it before, and I 
hope I never shall again." 

Olive thought that he looked strangely pale and haggard. 
This shock had made him look very unlike himself, and it 
was with the utmost anxiety that she noticed Dr. Carres 
request for his immediate presence. 

"Will you go to Winchester, papa?" 

" Yes, child; I must. We must do all we can, you know." 

"But you are not really able to go. You had better 
postpone your journey till to-morrow." 
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" No, no; if God give me strength, I will reach Winchester 
before another morning. I shall start at once, Olive. You 
may tell Amy, but say nothing to Bernard; the poor lad 
cannot bear this heavy trouble. I will send you word as 
soon as I can how the matter goes." 

Before another hour had paseed away, Captain Forrester 
was on his journey to Dr. Carres, travelling all night. That 
gentleman was in no way surprised, when, on the follo>viiig 
morning, a quick, hasty, yet decided rap announced his 
Woodlynn visitor. On his admission by the servant, how- 
ever, Oliver was the first to greet his grandpapa, and the 
sight of his grandson's face evidently afforded relief. 

"Grandpapa!" 

"OHver!" 

They both spoke in a brcatL 

" Is it all settled? Tell me !" said the captain, as he shook 
hands with Dr. Carr and Agatha, and sat down. " I am 
exceedingly anxious to know what is being done in this 
matter." 

" We are bailed out, grandpapa," returned Oliver. Austin 
was at his place at the barracks, so that Oliver had to bear 
the ordeal aJone. 

" The inquest will be held on the body of the dead man," 
said Dr. Carr, "at twelve o'clock to-day. The charge of 
damage was met by a fine, and if it were not for this, there 
would be no more bother." 

" But — but you surely do not mean to say that there is 
any foundation for this terrible suspicion] " 

"No, Captain, I should be sorry to believe that either my 
son or your grandson would be guilty of anything approach- 
ing to it. Only, you know when the wine is in the wit is 
out. I cannot imagine what the young men of the present 
generation are thinking about. It seems to me that the 
sooner they can go to destruction, the better they are pleased." 
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Oliver looked conscience-stricken, but still he could not 
help speaking; for, blameworthy as he had been in the 
matter of the practical larking, no act or word of violence to 
any Uving creature had escaped from them. " No, grand- 
papa; rest assured that there is no foundation for this 
suspicion. Do you think we would either of us act the 
murderer's parti We may joke, and even quarrel, among 
ourselves, but we should scorn to do such an act of violence 
to anyone, as that supposes. Murderer!" and the youth 
indignantly drew himself up — "I declare to you, before 
God, that I am no murderer, neither is Austin. We saw 
no one — spoke to no one in the street — ^until we came up 
with the policemen. It must be a case of sudden death; and, 
to my mind, all the medical evidence points to that solution." 

Captain Forrester looked at Oliver's pale, worn face with 
intensest pity. There is something which excites one's com- 
miseration in the case of young persons who have fallen 
unwittingly into trouble. Their very thoughtlessness — of 
which their troubles are mostly bom — commends them to 
our pity, and when we see them struggling in the meshes of 
the law — crushed into powerlessness by the very knowledge 
that they are held in the firm grasp of a power stronger than 
themselves — looking mutely and anxiously to their nearest 
and dearest ones for help, we feel that we must make our 
thoughtfulness, our sagacity, our strength, our protection, 
shields and servants of their helplessness and ignorance. 
Captain Forrester felt like this as he looked at Oliver. And 
there was something in the lad's undaunted eye, which guilt 
would never have assumed. He felt sure that none but an 
innocent lad could have maintained his ground as he had 
done. With a feeling of relief, he turned to Dr. Carr. 

"Oliver speaks of the medical evidence. But you say 
that the inquest has not been held yet; how can medical 
evidence have been obtained?" 
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" It has not been officially obtained, but a medical fnend 
of mine was called by the police just as they picked up tlic 
man, and he examined him. He tells me that in his opinion 
it was a case of heart-disease. But there are some ugly 
bruises on the head of the deceased, which possibly might 
have been caused by the fall, only the question whether they 
caused death or no will certainly be debated." 

"But I presume that the medical evidence will decide the 
matter," said Captain Forrester. " The case seems far more 
hopeful, now that I hear this. Have you engaged a good 
legal adviser 1" 

"Yes; one of the very best. All that legal acumen and 
skill can do will be done. And as you say, the medical 
evidence will have the greatest weight. Beside which, no 
one saw* these lads in the street with deceased; they ha.l 
been locked up for some time when he was found. I must 
say that whichever way I look at it, the case presents a 
much more hopeful appearance than it did when I ^vrotc 
you." 

" Only, of course, it is the weight of anxiety which one 
has to bear in such a case as this," said Captain Forrester. 
"I do not feel equal to it; it seems to me that I have got 
suddenly older than I was a week ago." 

Dr. Carr looked at him, this time with a professional 
eye. "Come this way. Captain," said he; "I will give you 
a restorative. You look jaded and ill." Leading him to his 
consulting-room, he told him to sit down, and then mixed 
and administered a strong dose of restorative stimulants. 

" You will feel better after that," said he. " By the way, 
have you ever had a fit of any kind, or paralytic stroke? " 

"No, never. What makes you ask]" 

" Oh ! nothing. I only thought you might have had one. 
Foreign service, you know, plays mischief with a man's con- 
stitution," added the doctor, anxious to turn the conversation 

(166) M 
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into another channel " But you must come to your room, 
and then have some refreshment, for by that time the 
inquest will be held. I presume you would like to be there,*' 

"By all means; I may be of use, if further bail is 
required." 

"Oh 1 I hope not. At all events, let us look on the bright 
side." 

The inquest drew on, and among the crowd, wearing very 
anxious faces, might have been seen Oliver and Austin, 
accompanied by Dr. Carr and Captain Forrester. A few of 
the officers in Carr's mess were there too — ^mostly juniors — 
for this result of a night's larking was rather an unpleasant 
look-out for them, seeing that not imfrequently they trans- 
gressed in the same way themselves; and such a contretemps 
might happen to them likewise. Long and tedious seemed 
the time, imtil the evidence was all given in, and the jury re- 
tired to consider their verdict. It seemed to Oliver and Austin 
that the misery and anxiety of days were crowded into that 
brief space of time; indeed, in the few hours which had 
elapsed since their apprehension, Oliver had seemed to have 
added years to his life. As the jury returned into the 
court, and intimated that they had arrived at a verdict, it 
seemed more than he could endure to wait even the one 
minute or so which was occupied by the accustomed formula. 

" What is your opinion — your finding — as to the cause of 
death, gentlemen]" said the coroner. 

"We believe that death resulted from heart-disease; deaih 
by the visitation of God is our verdict,^' 

" Thank you, gentlemen of the jury. I do not, for my 
part, see that you could have arrived at any different verdict. 
These young men are forthwith discharged from bail There 
exists no ground for suspicion." 

Oliver's eyes swam with thankful tears; he was not man 
enough to hide them. Catching hold of his grandpapa's 
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hand, he wrung it silently, and turned from the court, 
breathing more freely than ever he had done during the past 
forty-eight hours of anguish and dread. Dr. Carr and Austin, 
together with the soHcitor, followed behind, stopping only 
now and then to receive the congratulations of Austin's 
brother officers. 

Captain Forrester retired to his room early that night, 
complaining of an unusual weariness and pain. In the 
morning he did not make his appearance at the breakfast 
hour, and Oliver went up to his room. The old man's face 
was turned towards the door in what seemed to be peaceful 
and unbroken slumber; but as Ohver drew nearer he knew 
that he looked upon the face of the dead. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

DE PROFUNDIS. 

"In the dark days of grief. 
When the doll hours drag wearily and slow. 
When from the brimming eyes hot tears do flow, 

Where, where to find relief 

Shall the bruised spirit go? 

" 0, Jesus, Thou hast wept. 
When faithful hearts mourned o'er a brother dead ; 
For mortal griefs Thine own pure tears were shed, 
And even Thou hast kept 
Kind watch o'er hearts that bled. 

"My spirit Thou canst heal : 
Canst give me patience, while I wait for light ; 
Bid cheerful day shine on my starless night. 
And peace canst make me feel. 
While yet tears dim my sight."— Ray Palmer. 

For a moment, Oliver's consciousness failed him; his brain 
swam round, and his eyes grew dim, as he clung to the bed- 
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stead, with that cold, still face lying before him. But by 
a strong effort of the will, he roused himself again, and took 
his grandfather's hand. It was quite cold, and the wrist was 
pulseless; even the hand which was under the clothes was 
also getting cold, and the general expression was that of a 
man surprised at prayer. Oliver had time to notice that, 
even in the hurried, faint glances which he could give; but 
as he noticed it, he turned again, and fled, rather than ran, 
down the staircase. Clearing the hall with two enormous 
leaps — which made even the little page stare in surprise, 
he rushed into the parlour. Dr. Carr looked up first, and 
seeing the unnatural, strained appearance of Oliver's white 
face, went up to him. 

"Speak, my boy; what is it? Tell me, are you 
frightened 1" 

But for a moment the young man could not speak. His 
anguish, fright, and terror, combined, seemed to paralyse his 
tongue. Indeed he had not uttered a word in the agony of 
discovery upstairs, and now his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth. The energy, bom of fright, was all expended. 

"Speak, Oliver! Is it the Captain?" implored Dr. Carr. 
"Try to speak." 

" Yes — yes. Dead/" With muffled faint tones the reply 
was given, and then he sank on a chair in a deadly swooa 
Summoning assistance, Oliver was speedily attended to, while 
Dr. Carr went upstairs to the chamber of death. He hoped 
that this might not be really death — hoped that Oliver might 
have mistaken insensibility, the insensibility attaching to a fit 
— for death, and all the more, because his professional know- 
ledge had on the day before led him to detect symptoms of an 
approaching paralytic seizure. But the first glance at the face 
of the dead man, the first touch of the rigid, immobile hands, 
proved how groundless were these hopes — not one spark of 
life remained; death held perfect, inexorable sway there. 
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From the appearance of the dead man, it seemed that he had 
died in the night, some hours at least before the morning 
had dawned. One arm lay half-way across the bed, as if he 
had felt some strange faintness stealing over him, and had 
tried to make an alarm. The cflfort, however, was stayed 
midway, and in the act he died. Still, it seemed that he 
had consciousness sufficient to breathe out a prayer, even in 
death, for the chief expression visible on the features was 
that of supplication. It was " sudden death," in all its ter- 
rible reality; in the lonely, solemn night-watches, Captain 
Forrester's soul had left its tenement, and had gone on its 
silent journey into the eternal world. 

Sudden death is always terrible. Well does the Church 
of England liturgy include a petition for deliverance from 
this terrible visitation; for terrible it is, even if the liberated 
spirit wing its way into glory. Even then, T say, for the 
sake of the living, sorrowing ones who remain, it would 
mitigate the sorrows of bereavement to have a last word, a 
last assurance, a last look, so that even on the borders of the 
spirit-land we may bid farewell to the expiring one. But 
when it occurs in the dark, silent night — when, as morning 
breaks, we discover that he who was yesternight a denizen of 
earth has gone out of time into the great mysterious eternity 
— that he who sat with us, ate with us, talked with us here, 
" 15 iw^," but that he is somewhere else in God's great unseen 
world — we realize with a sense of utter, yet terrified weak- 
ness, that after all Death is the mightiest monarch on 
the earth. We feel ourselves, perforce, — against our own 
wills, amenable to his sway; none can redeem us, none can 
save us, for we are mortal, too. We walk through life, with 
the shadow of death ever hanging over us, like a black pall, 
obscuring our brightest skies of joy. Sometimes this shadow 
is so far removed from us, that we almost for a time forget 
its existence, but then again, a dear one is called from our 
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side, and we are reminded once more that at some not far 
distant day we too shall die. 

Going down-stairs again, Dr. Carr found that Oliver was 
" coming roxmd," as the servants said. As he regained con- 
sciousness, his first look at the doctor's face was one of 
inquiry — ^while the servants stood round in bewildered 
amazement, and Agatha was pale as death. 

"Yes," said Dr. Carr, in answer to the unspoken query — 
"yes, it's too true. Your grandfather is dead; and as I 
should judge, must have been dead some hours." 

"I have been the means of it, sir. Oh! doctor! I have 
killed him! If it hadn't been for this worry, he wouldn't 
have died]" 

"Stay!" said Dr. Carr, in his most earnest tones. "You 
dare not say so. A fit has doubtless been hanging over your 
grandfather for some time past. Everything points to that; 
and any little excitement would be sure to have its due 
effect, where there already existed a strong predisposition." 

" But I have hastened it ! God forgive me ! I shall never 
forgive myself. Oh! what will they say at homel It will 
crush them — this news will be too much!" 

" Don't indulge in vain regrets, now, Oliver. If you blame 
yourself, let the feeling lead to reformation of conduct 
Still we cannot tell — Captain Forrester might have died at 
just the same hour, and I believe he would. We medical 
men scarcely ever get deceived in the indications which I 
noticed in the poor old gentleman, yesterday. Oliver! you 
will have to take his place in the family; all the others will 
look up to you for the help and protection which heretofore 
they have received from the Captain. See to it that you fill 
your place worthily." 

Dr. Carr was exceedingly moved, or he would not have said 
half as much to Oliver. Usually a reticent sort of man — slow 
to advise, slower to blame — he had scarcely said a word to 
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his pupil, before, respecting the scrape into which ho had 
fallen. But now his tongue seemed to be unloosed, and 
OHver cowered before him, overwhelmed with the conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing, and the anguish of remorse and be- 
reavement. 

All that day was occupied in legal formahties, and in per- 
forming the last offices for the dead. The medical evidence 
so clearly pointed to death from natural causes, that an in- 
quest was dispensed with; and, meanwhile, a letter conveying 
the sad intelligence was speeding towards Woodlynn. Dr. 
Carr wrote it himself, and after describing the symptoms 
which he had noticed on the day of Captain Forrester's amval 
at Winchester, told Olive and Amy, as gently as possible, that 
they would never see the captain alive again. He refrained 
from sa3dng positively that he was dead; his letter pointing 
rather to the supposition that Captain Forrester was now lying 
in a dying state, but he positively forbade Olive from coming 
to him, sa3dng that before another night, Oliver would be at 
Woodlynn. He had not the courage to say that the captain 
had already passed away; it seemed to him too fearful a thing 
to overwhelm their lonely hearts with the sudden anguish 
of despair, and while writing sufficient to induce them to 
prepare for the worst, left the full revealing of the terrible 
stroke to a more promising chance at the time of their arrival. 

Austin came in during the day, and was awe-stricken to 
find that the terrible rumour which had reached him in 
barracks was true. It seemed all so unreal, so mysterious, 
that he stood half petrified before the corpse. Pulled up 
suddenly — face to face with death — he could not sneer at 
that. There was nothing in his dissipated, sceptical opinions, 
or practice, to solve the mystery, or smooth away the reality. 
Dr. Carr noted his sober countenance, and broke the silence. 

"Hy boy, at some future day — when I am lying like 
that — you will look back upon the trouble you have caused 
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me, and with a remorse which you do not now understand. 
Whenever that day comes, remember, will you, that you 
brought me no joy, but only sorrow — ^that your follies pulled 
me down with sorrow to the grave. I am not what I was. 
My faihng strength tells me that I too am descending the 
hill of Hfe, but your conduct is my constant cup of bitter- 
ness. Shall it be so till the end?" 

Austin turned away, and said nothing. He was too 
conscience-stricken, both on Oliver's account and his own, 
to attempt to palliate his conduct by any of his usual 

flippancies. 

******* 

It was the dusk of a frosty, autumnal day, when the sorrow- 
ful travellers reached Woodlynn. Driving up to the house, 
Oliver and Dr. Carr alighted, and went in. There sat Olive 
and Amy with Bernard. Tea was laid, but, judging from 
all appearances, no one of them had foimd an appetite. 
Olive started to her feet at the strange footsteps, and turn- 
ing round found herself face to face with the two visitors. 

"Oh! Oliver, tell me the truth! Is papa dead]" 

" Come with me, Miss Forrester," said Dr. Carr. " I have 
to tell you a great deal. Oliver, you had better remain 
with your brother and sister." 

In another room, carefully and tenderly, Dr. Carr unfolded 
all, and as he did so, Olive felt that the bitterness of death 
had come upon her. Life had meted out to her much of its 
sorrow and care, before, but this trial transcended all the 
rest. Yet she strove to endure. For a short time she looked 
so still, so stricken in her grief, that Dr. Carr absolutely 
feared for her reason, but then the scalding tears welled up, 
and she was saved. But amid the first agony of that sorrow, 
her soul instinctively turned to Christ. An unspoken yearn- 
ing went up for His divine compassion, and that petition 
saved her brain from reeling. Dr. Carr thanked God for the 
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tears, but she knew well that no tears came, until Christ had 
extended the hand of his tender mercy, and, touching her 
load of trial, had irradiated it with celestial light. "Fila 
luds — i^ia crucis" In that very hour she found that her way 
of light was by the way of the cross. 

That night was full of weeping and sorrow. As Captain 
Forrester's body was being slowly borne into the house, a wail 
of sorrow arose from Bernard and Amy, which lasted through 
many long hours. The abode which had for so long been 
a very bower of peace and quiet, was changed into a Bochim. 

Once more the family vault was opened, and the sweetly 
solemn burial service was read over another member, 
consigned to his last resting-place. I may not paint the 
conflicting feelings of remorse and anguish wliich filled 
Oliver's heart to overflowing, as he stood l)eside the open 
tomb. All the dead past, with its long-forgotten and voice- 
less spectres, xmrolled itself before him, and the chambers of 
memory produced once more the accusing spirits of former 
sins and hidden transgressions. The vapour which we call 
"life" seemed emptier, more unreal, more visionary than 
ever; and with bitter self-upbraiding, he resolved now and 
for ever to abandon his dissipated career. Bernard was not 
at the fimeral; God alone witnessed his soitow, for he shut 
himself up in the sohtude of his own room, like a stricken 
deer, "mourning apart." 

Without much delay. Dr. Carr and Oliver returned to 
Winchester, on the day following that of the funeral. A 
doctor's practice cannot be neglected. So many days of 
absence may possibly mean so many lives imperilled or lost, 
and the responsibihty attaching to dealing with life and 
death hangs heavily on the soul of a medical man, if he be 
conscientious. For years past. Dr. Carr had not spent even 
so long a time away from his practice, and nothing but the 
most imperative necessity would have permitted the step now. 
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When they were gone, Olive realized to the full the after- 
bitterness of bereavement. It is not at the time of death, 
with its excitement and tumultuous grief, that one feels 
most the loneliness of a mourner's lot. By-and-by, when the 
mornings dawn, when the board is spread, when the evenings 
deepen into night, and the familiar voice and step are heard 
no more, then, then it is that 4he heart realizes its fulness 
of trial It was at such seasons as these that Olive found 
her cross heaviest to bear. The burden of daily ministry 
laid upon her, seemed too wearisome; she had cheerfully 
sacrificed pleasant prospects in life — ^had resigned Hubert 
Grant's love because she would fulfil her promise and serve 
these children, and while her father lived, it seemed com- 
paratively easy to do this. I say comjparatively, because 
even then, sometimes, she well-nigh fainted xmder the strain; 
but now, standing alone, she felt crushed, and her faithful, 
self-denying, loving heart allowed no stranger to intermeddle 
with its sorrow. The captain's death had made a great 
difference in their income; but Olive kept it to herself. 
Neither of the children knew that their needs were daily 
encroaching upon her fortune. But, demands of one kind 
and another had to be met, and the only way in which this 
could be done was by sacrificing her own property. And 
this she did cheerfully, willingly, even lovingly. Her reli- 
gion foimd vent in her daily life; by the ministry of his 
aimt's loving care, Bernard was slowly growing into faith, 
and understanding how the Son of Man, who came " not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister," could be his Saviour. 
Still, the horizon was dim for Olive. Life's cares pressed 
all too heavily upon her frail shoulders, and bending beneath 
the load, she could only creep where many another one has 
crept — to the footstool of heavenly mercy, and there lodge 
her complaint. And the Burden-bearer "hearkened and 
heard." 



^ 
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How true it is — 

** The gentle heart that thinks with pain. 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil, 
And if it dared its life to scan, 

Would ask a pathway low and still, — 
Often such lowly heart is brought, 
To act with power beyond its thought, 
For God, through ways they have not known, 

Will lead his own. 

"For God's own task is on them laid. 
With love to make the labour light, 
And then their beauty they must shed. 

On quiet homes, and lost to sight. 
Changed are theit visions high and fair, 
Yet, calm and still, they labour there ; 
For God, through ways they have not known. 

Will lead his own." 
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CHAPTER L — WATCHING FOR HIS COMING. 

'It may be in the evening, when the work of the day is done. 
And you have time to sit in the twilight, watching the setting san; 
It may be when the midnight is heavy upon the kind. 
And the black waves lie dumbly along the strand ; 
It may be at the cock-crow, when the night is dying slowly. 
In the chill before the dawning— between the night and momic^^ 

I may come. 

"So I am watching quietly every day; 
Whenever the sun shines brightly, I rise and say, 

'Surely, it is the shining of His face I ' 
And when a shadow falls across the window of my room. 
Where I am working my appointed task, 
I lift my head to watch the door and ask, 

If He is come? 
And the angel answers sweetly in my home. 
Only a few more shadows and He wUl eome." 

Six months had gone by since Captain Forrester was laid 
to rest in the house appointed for all living, and May had 
come, 'with its breath of flowers, its singing of birds, its ver- 
nal glories, and its calm, bright days. But, May had only 
brought 'with it to Bernard, dying days. True, the summer 
sunshine stole into his room, and irradiated his couch, as 
he lay panting and labouring for breath, but it was only 
now and then that he could enjoy it, or tenderly handle the 
sweet May blo«soms which Olive and Amy continually 
brought him. He had been better for some time in the 
preceding autumn, and had even entered on the winter 
with, to all appearance, a fair promise of renewed life, but 
the death of his grandpapa gave him a shock from which he 
did not rally. 
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"Yet, auntie," said he to OKve one day, " yet I am happier 
How, by far, than I was then. Last autumn I was a mur- 
muring, disappointed, yet ambitious being: angry with God, 
discontented with myself, and determined to have my own 
will if I could. Now I have learned to submit, and in sub- 
mission, I find peace. I don't say that I never wish for life; 
these beautiful roses almost make me do that — but I don't 
rehd. You know there is a great difference between wish- 
ing for anything, and real, downright rebellion;" and he 
inhaled over and over again the fragrance of the flowers, 
looking out the while across the beautiful valley, where the 
thick grass and young corn stood waving gracefully in the 
breeze. He could not sit up, so Olive had propped him up 
with pillows, that — as he expressed it — ^he might see God's 
beautiful world once more before he died. 

"It is beautiful, Bernard," said Olive. "And look, the 
whole of the valley seems to have put on new beauty since you 
looked at it last Do you remember? — the rain was poimng, 
then, and driving showers obscured the view; but now tlio 
earth, seems to have waked up again, and to have put on 
the garments of rejoicing." 

" It has. I wonder if I shall be able to look down on 
earth from heaven, and see all these beautiful visions] Shall 
I be able to see you, auntie, for instance, and be cognisant 
of what you and Amy are doing?" 

"It would be a sweet thought to think that you could," 
replied Olive. "And I don't see why you should not. 
What has put that idea into your head?" 

"Some lines of Tennyson's have been running through 
my brain. These — 

** * And if I can, 1*11 come again, from out my resting-place ; 
Though jou*ll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your face ; 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say, 
And be often, often with you, when you think I'm far away.' 
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Are they not beautiful] I like to think of them, as express- 
ing my probable future experience. It seems to me, aimtie, 
that when I am at home — at rest, tlwre — I shall not forget 
you. My peace will not make me oblivious of you and your 
welfare. Do you think I could be a ministering spirit to 
you, and Oliver, and Amyl" 

"* Angels are ministering spirits,' so Paul tells us, *unto 
Buch as shall be heirs of salvation,' but I cannot remember 
uuy jmssage which leads us to suppose that departed friends 
tti\^ uxiuistoring spirits, too. It is, however, a sweet thought." 

** WoU, if I cannot minister to you on earth, we shall 
kuv^w i^uch other in heaven, and there be reunited again. 
*\W yilxttll know even as we are known.'" 

** Y w» There is no doubt but that our recognition of friends 
i)\ h^N^n will be perfect and instantaneous. Some think 
Othoi^wise; but it appears to me that our memories must 
perish, and our whole mental constitution imdergo a strange 
transformation, if we cease to remember those who on earth 
wore dear to us, and be imable to recognize them as they 
enter the kingdom of glory. God will not diminish our 
faculties — IIo will not stultify any of the powers of soul and 
mind — IIo will rather add to and enlarge them. Our whole 
nature will undergo an expansion, of which we cannot even 
dream now!" 

For a fuw moments they were silent — drinking in the 
beauty of the crimson and golden sky. Then Bernard spoke 



agam. 



" Do you remember my old doubts and cross-questionings, 
auntie? — but of course you do. Now, it seems to me that 
this experience of rest — inward rest — is just a new life. I 
know we are said to Hve a new Hfe of faith in the Son of 
God, when we become Christians, but this new life that I 
speak of now, is the joy, the calm, the rest of soul, which 
until now has seemed an unattainable dream. But the 
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other day, I fancied if all my questions could be answered — 
all my doubts solved — ^I could be happy. For instance, I 
was worried over such questions as these : — Why did God 
allow men to be tempted, knowing that if they were so 
tempted they would irretrievably fall? Again, knowing the 
results of the fall — foreseeing them, I mean — why docs God 
permit such a vast multitude of people to go through hfe 
ignorant of Himi because, as you know, ignorance of God 
means ignorance of salvation. Oh ! if I were to tell you all 
my thoughts at that time, auntie, you would be horrified at 
my sin. I felt exceedingly bitter against God." 

"And how did you find rehef, at last]" 

" Simply by laying down my reasonings and questionings 
in regard to these things, and taking the grandly simple 
remedy for the Fall, which God was all the time holding 
out to me, but which I in my stiff-neckedness and blindness 
had turned from before. And then I foimd that I could 
not find Christ through my reason; my faith must lead me 
to Him. In cases Hke mine, the heart must first be moved, 
then the head will follow. I could not reason myself into 
religion, but the faith and trust of the soul soon landed me 
thera And then, when it became heart-work, I laid aside 
these problems, believing that God would offer the solution 
of them in eternity. And I can wait for that!" 

"Thank God, Bernard, that you have arrived at that 
stage. These problems of providence, these puzzles of 
God's government are not to be fathomed by us. We shall 
need the expansion of our minds, of which I spoke just now, 
and the teaching of God himself in the next hfe to throw 
Ught upon them." 

" That is just why it is that this f eehng of rest is so deh- 
cious. I knew no peace while I was exercised by these 
questions, but was tossed on a sea of anxious thought and 
doubts, and all the while that I was trying to solve God's 
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Are they not beautiful) I like to think of them, as express- 
ing my probable future experience. It seems to me, auntie, 
that when I am at home — at rest^ there — ^I shall not forget 
you. My peace will not make me oblivious of you and your 
welfare. Do you think I could be a ministering spirit to 
you, and Oliver, and Amyl" 

"'Angels are ministering spirits,' so Paul tells us, *unto 
such as shall be heirs of salvation,' but I cannot remember 
any passage which leads us to suppose that departed friends 
are ministering spirits, too. It is, however, a sweet thought" 

" Well, if I cannot minister to you on earth, we shall 
know each other in heaven, and there be reunited again. 
*We shall know even as we are known.'" 

"Yes. There is no doubt but that our recognition of friends 
in heaven will be perfect and instantaneous. Some think 
otherwise; but it appears to me that our memories must 
perish, and our whole mental constitution imdergo a strange 
transformation, if we cease to remember those who on earth 
were dear to us, and be imable to recognize them as they 
enter the kingdom of glory. God will not diminish our 
faculties — He will not stult^y any of the powers of soul and 
mind — He will rather add to and enlarge them. Our whole 
nature vnll imdergo an expansion, of which we cannot even 
dream now!" 

For a few moments they were silent — drinking in the 
beauty of the crimson and golden sky. Then Bernard spoke 



agam. 



" Do you remember my old doubts and cross-questionings, 
auntie] — but of course you do. Now, it seems to me that 
this experience of rest — inward rest — is just a new life. I 
know we are said to live a new life of faith in the Son of 
God, when we become Christians, but this new life that I 
speak of now, is the joy, the calm, the rest of soul, which 
until now has seemed an unattainable dream. But tho 
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ever realize the fulness. Our doubts will all be solved there, 
and our questions answered. We cannot receive the solu- 
tion of God's mysteries on earth, but iliere shall we *know 
even as we are known.'" 

" Do you think that we shall be able to review our life's 
journey in heaven, auntie? For instance, shall I, do you 
think, look back to the period of gloom and doubt from 
which I have just emerged f 

" Certainly, Bernard. Our memories must disappear for 
ever, before we should fail to do that Now, answer me a 
question. Do you think that the new and glorious body 
which will be ours at the resurrection, will contain a spirit 
which has no memory, no recollection 1 Can you conceive 
of mind without memory at all? You cannot. "Well, then, 
certain I am that in the next life our intellectual po^vcrs and 
capabilities will be increased — strengthened — not diminished* 
our memories, so far from being blotted out, will be brighter 
and stronger than ever. Our minds will have a stronger, 
clearer grasp of all things, whether past, present, or future." 

" But you condemn yourself, I think, Bernard," continued 
Olive presently, " in reference to your religious doubts and 
difficulties. You spoke just now of their sin. Now, I do 
not think that religious doubts and difficulties are sinful, 
inasmuch as all thoughtful minds are exercised more or less 
with them — that is, they are not sinful in themselves. You 
know that those who experience these doubts are not 
thoughtless, hardened, careless sinners. They have had 
their hearts touched by God's Spirit, and their eyes being 
half-opened, they *see men as trees walking;' but instead of 
resting on the simple verities of salvation, they try to grasp and 
understand God's mysteries. They simply begin at the wrong 
end. I myself have experienced the same doubts — though 
in my case they were not so intense, nor was the gloom so 
bitter as in yours. But Uko you, I had none of them until 

(186) N 
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I commenced to inquire after trutL It is when we realize 
the darkness, that we search for the light Therefore I con- 
clude that an inquiring, — though, for the present, a doubting 
one, — is not looked upon, with displeasure by God. *He that 
doubteth nothing, believeth nothing.' Only there is this to 
be said — Should a young person, who has not attained unto 
justification by faith, get mixed up with these things, and 
try to grapple with the secret things of God, he is like a 
tiny bark, tossed hither and thither on the stormy ocean, 
without chart or anchor, and exposed to destruction; while 
on the other hand, if we have that hope which is the 'anchor 
of the soul,' and our faith is firm, neither winds of doctrine 
nor billows of doubt overwhelm us. Amidst the storm, we 
ride safely at anchor, and come out right at last." 

And Olive was in the right of it Honest doubters — 
anxious inquirers after truth — should never be frowned at, 
nor sneered down by the ugly word '^heterodooc" They are 
not heterodox at all, albeit they are dimly groping their way 
into the truest oithodoxy. It was Christ's plan to convince 
doubters, not to frown at them; as witness the convincing 
proofs He tendered to Thomas, the doubting apostle. But 
those who doubt only to cavil, or question to deride Chris- 
tianity, are in real danger. Theij are full of prejudices, 
emnity, and sin, and stumble over the " Comer-stone laid in 
Zion," to their own destruction. 



CHAPTER IL 



IN EDINBURGH. 



" Somehow, when we stand and beckon 
Shadowi from our bygone dayi. 
More of skeletoni we reckon. 
Than of dancing spirit-fays. 

" I can look on records, treasures 
Of experience and years ; 
But I see my rarest pleasures 
Bear an after-blot of tears."— J?2ura Cook. 



Oliver's timo with Dr. Carr drew to a close, and before 
entermg into another sphere, he spent a few days at Wood- 
Ijmn. These days, I need not say, were spent principally 
in the company of his friends, and were days of contrition, 
of sorrow of mind, earnest resolves, and sincere promises for 
the future. The shadow of bereavement had darkened the 
household when Captain Forrester's body was brought under 
its roof, and the fact of Bernard's approaching decease made 
them all pensive and watchful. For hours, Oliver would sit 
by Bernard's side, listening to the recital of his past doubts, 
mental and spiritual cross-questionings, and fears. Some of 
these doubts found an echo in Oliver's breast, seeing that he 
was not uninstructed, nor utterly destitute of thought in 
reference to eternal things. But the snares, the sins, and 
the companions of hfe, had encompassed him with vicious 
toils, and little by little his whole moral nature had become 
degraded, and he himself reckless and godless. Now, how- 
ever, a new light seemed to beam upon him, and he realized 
the fact that he must awake, and "play the man," or ho 
would be ruined for both worlds. But much as he liked 
Bernard's conversation, Olive's touched him more tenderly. 
He knew that week by week, and month by month, she was 
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bearing the burden of self-sacrifice for them; that her own 
comfort, her own hopes, and her own happiness were all 
laid aside in order to serve them. Therefore, every word 
which fell from her lips, was weighted by love's purest 
metal; she spoke no mere words of counsel and advice, but 
accompanied them daily with deeds, vl^ch would bear the 
angels' scrutiny. How could he continue to vex such a 
friend] How continue to deceive, and mislead, beneath the 
glance of her calm, clear eye] 

"No, aimtie," said he one day, when this subject was 
uppennost; " I will never deceive you again. I have done 
it too much heretofore, but henceforth I will be open as 
the daylight." 

" You will be that, Oliver, if your conduct bears inspec- 
tion," returned she. " It is only wrong-doing which renders 
people hjrpocritical, anxious to conceal, or afraid of Mends. 
But you will do this that you have promised; now, will you 
notr' 

"I will, God helping me, aunt; I have not Lieutenant 
Carr by my side to lead me into all sorts of wickedness. 
When once Fm in Edinburgh, all will be new, and I shall 
be able to choose a better companion. Aunt, Dr. Carr's 
house was not the place for me. K you and grandpapa had 
only kno^vn it — but of course you did not — I was in temp- 
tation from the first hour I went there. But never mind. 
I'll turn over a fresh leaf now. I will" 

"You mmty Oliver, or your future will be sad. You know 
that your education and hospital life will exhaust your 
means, so that from the first day you start in the world, you 
will have to depend on yourself. Now, I need not say that 
your position in the world will be just what you make it, 
and you will make it just as your habits are. Noiu is the 
formative period of your life; now, now, you are sowing the 
seeds which will spring up by and by, in either a harvest 
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of blessing, or a crop of cursing. Do you understand me, 
OHver?" 

" Of course I do," replied he, " But I had no conception 
that my little auntie could talk so wisely." 

"My boy," said OHve, "my anxiety for you has put years 
on my head and understanding in my heart. If I seem to 
talk too wisely to you, forgive me, for the sake of the feel- 
ing which dictates it." 

"Auntie! you are a noble woman! AMien I get settled 
in a practice, I shall put you at the head of my establish- 
ment! See if I don't 1 Why, nobody else would do as you 
have done for us ! " 

"But what I talk about now, is in reference to all the 
years which must intervene before you will get a practice, 
Oliver," replied she. " Your companions must not only be 
abjured, but the vices they have taught you must be forsaken, 
too. You know one habit to which I refer, Oliver — drinking 
too freely." 

"Yes, yes," said he, dropping his face, and looldng another 
way. " Yes, but I will never exceed again; nobody shall 
ever have to say that Oliver Thorpe was overcome with 
wine — never ! " 

"But in whose strength do you say this, Oliver? You 
know where it is said, ' Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.' Do you resolve in your own 
strength]" 

" Well, I am not a Christian like you, aimtie, but I know 
what's right and what's wrong. Don't you think that I did 
not know that I was doing wrong, even while I was seeming 
to enjoy it. But my mind is made up. I must climb the 
hill of medical science, and attain eminence in my profes- 
sion. I could not endure the thought of being only a medi- 
ocrity. / must excel. Well I know that I cannot excel 
while I dabble with drink; so it is my wisest course to leave 
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CHAPTER I. — WATCHING FOR HIS COMING. 

'It may be in the evening, when the work of the day is done. 
And you have time to sit in the twilight, watching the setting sun; 
It may be when the midnight is heavy upon the land. 
And the blaclc waves lie dumbly along the strand ; 
It may be at the cock-crow, when the night is dying slowly. 
In the chill before the dawning— between the night and mominj; 

I may come. 

"So I am watching quietly every day ; 
Whenever the sun shines brightly, I rise and say, 

'Surely, it is the shining of His face 1 ' 
And when a shadow falls across the window of my roomf 
Where I am working my appointed task, 
I lift my head to watch the door and asl^ 

If He is come? 
And the angel answers sweetly in my home. 
Only a few more shadows and He will come.** 

Six months had gone by since Captain Forrester was laid 
to rest in the house appointed for all living, and May had 
come, "with its breath of flowers, its singing of birds, its ver- 
nal glories, and its calm, bright days. But, May had only 
brought with it to Bernard, dying days. True, the summer 
sunshine stole into his room, and irradiated his couch, as 
he lay panting and labouring for breath, but it was only 
now and then that he could enjoy it, or tenderly handle the 
sweet May blo«soms which Olive and Amy continually 
brought him. He had been better for some time in the 
preceding autumn, and had even entered on the winter 
with, to all appearance, a fair promise of renewed life, but 
the death of his grandpapa gave him a shock from which he 
did not rally. 
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" Yet^ auntie," said he to Olive one day, " yet I am happier 
now, by far, than I was then. Last autumn I was a mur- 
muring, disappointed, yet ambitious being : angry with God, 
discontented with myself, and determined to have my own 
will if I could. Now I have learned to submit, and in sub- 
mission, I find peace. I don't say that I never wish for life; 
these beautiful roses almost make me do that — but I don't 
rebel. You know there is a great difference between wish- 
ing for anything, and real, downright rebellion;" and he 
inhaled over and over again the fragrance of the flowers, 
looking out the while across the beautiful valley, where the 
thick grass and young com stood waving gracefully in the 
breeze. He could not sit up, so Olive had propped him up 
with pillows, that — as he expressed it — ^he might see God's 
beautiful world once more before he died. 

"It is beautiful, Bernard," said Olive. "And look, the 
whole of the valley seems to have put on new beauty since you 
looked at it last Do you remember 1 — the rain was poimng, 
then, and driving showers obscured the view; but now the 
earth, seems to have waked up again, and to have put on 
the garments of rejoicing." 

" It has. I wonder if I shall be able to look down on 
earth from heaven, and see all these beautiful visions] Shall 
I be able to see you, auntie, for instance, and be cognisant 
of what you and Amy are doing?" 

" It would be a sweet thought to think that you could," 
replied Oliva "And I don't see why you should not. 
What has put that idea into your head?" 

"Some lines of Tennyson's have been running through 
my brain. These- 

" 'And if I can, 1*11 come again, from out my resting-place ; 
Though jou*ll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your face ; 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say, 
And be often, often with you, when you think I'm far away.' 



CHAPTER m. 



BERNARDS HOME-GOMIN& 



** I sm sireeplBQ^ fhroagh fh« sato^ 
Wluiie tbm t^beaaed for m» wait, 

V7lk!eie tike wwtj vorkers rest for vrennorc. 
TTtitBi tha strife of earth b dmie. 
And tiEM crown of life is won — 

OH! rta tZiinkiB^ cf tbe citT wliile I aoac 
la tb» blood of jooder Iaml>» 
WxslL«d from eTcrr stain I am; 
Eob«d in wliitenesss. clad in br^tnes^ 
I am sweeping tiuroosh the gate." 

' Aad titer, the l>c{;^t. who kxi^ to proro 

In joyvos paths., in cloadkss lo^ 
Eow Cresh ftom earth thdr gratefol loro 

O&a spruz^ wictMKtt a stain or qpoi. 
C£^Hx savh joathftd heart is gxren^ 
The path of sttef to walk to heaToi, 
For God» throQ^ ways tite^r hare not known, 
THU kad his own.*— X A. Pmton 



The l>r!gb.t promise of Olivers apparent reformation was 
soon to bo dashevL When in Edinbnigh, he formed new 
companionshipj^ and with these new companionships came 
now temptations^ Among the students of a large university 
there will certainly be found many who combine a love of 
gaiety with profane and infidel tendencies. Oliver fell among 
some of thoso> and his weak nature yielded. Then, too, he 
must noovls **soo lite/' as he called it, and before long, in 
spite of his earnest ptv^testationsj he was once more wallow- 
ing in the mire of sin and shame. His nights of conviv- 
iality were followed by days of remorse, and his requests 
for a ** little more money" were interspersed with letters 
full of expressions of the profoundest r^ret All this was 
kept secret, however, from Bernard — that is for the most 
part; but he divined a little of it» and it helped to make 
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other day, I fancied if all my questions could be answered — 
all my doubts solved — ^I could be happy. For instance, I 
was worried over such questions as these : — Why did God 
allow men to be tempted, knowing that if they were so 
tempted they would irretrievably fall? Again, knowing the 
results of the fall — ^foreseeing them, I mean — why does God 
permit such a vast multitude of people to go through Hfe 
ignorant of Him] because, as you know, ignorance of God 
means ignorance of salvation. Oh! if I were to tell you all 
my thoughts at that time, aimtie, you would be horrified at 
my sin. I felt exceedingly bitter against God." 

"And how did you find rehef, at last]" 

" Simply by laying down my reasonings and questionings 
in regard to these things, and taking the grandly simple 
remedy for the Fall, which God was all the time holding 
out to me, but which I in my stiff-neckedness and blindness 
had turned from before. And then I foimd that I could 
not find Christ through my reason; my faith must lead me 
to Him. In cases Hke mine, the heart must first be moved, 
then the head will follow. I could not reason myself into 
reUgion, but the faith and trust of the soul soon landed me 
there. And then, when it became hearirwork, I laid aside 
these problems, believing that God would offer the solution 
of them in eternity. And I can wait for that!" 

"Thank God, Bernard, that you have arrived at that 
stage. These problems of providence, these puzzles of 
God's government are not to be fathomed by us. We shall 
need the expansion of our minds, of which I spoke just now, 
and the teaching of God himself in the next life to throw 
light upon them." 

" That is just why it is that this feeling of rest is so deli- 
cious. I knew no peace while I was exercised by these 
questions, but was tossed on a sea of anxious thought and 
doubts, and all the while that I was trying to solve God's 



BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. — WATCHING FOR HIS COMING. 

'It may be in the evening, when the work of the day is done. 
And you have time to sit in the twilight, watching the setting son; 
It may be when the midnight is heavy upon the land. 
And the blaclc waves lie dumbly along the strand ; 
It may be at the cock-crow, when the night is dying slowly. 
In the chill before the dawning— between the night and momicj; 

I may come. 

"So I am watching quietly every day ; 
Whenever the sun shines brightly, I rise and say, 

'Surely, it is the shining of His face 1 ' 
And when a shadow falls across the window of my roomf 
Where I am worldng my appointed task, 
I lift my head to watch the door and ask, 

If He is come? 
And the angel answers sweetly in my home. 
Only a few more shadows and He wiU come.** 

Six months had gone by since Captain Forrester was laid 
to rest in the house appointed for all living, and May had 
come, "with its breath of flowers, its singing of birds, its ver- 
nal glories, and its calm, bright days. But, May had only 
brought with it to Bernard, dying days. True, the summer 
sunshine stole into his room, and irradiated his couch, as 
he lay panting and labouring for breath, but it was only 
now and then that he could enjoy it, or tenderly handle the 
sweet May blo«soms which Olive and Amy continually 
brought him. He had been better for some time in the 
preceding autumn, and had even entered on the winter 
with, to all appearance, a fair promise of renewed life, but 
the death of his grandpapa gave him a shock from which he 
did not rally. 
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"Yet, auntie," said he to Olive one day, " yet I am happier 
now, by far, than I was then. Last autumn I was a mur- 
muring, disappointed, yet ambitious being: angry with God, 
discontented with myself, and determined to have my o^vn 
will if I could. Now I have learned to submit, and in sub- 
mission, I find peace. I don't say that I never wish for life; 
these beautiful roses almost make me do that — but I don't 
rebel You know there is a great difference between wish- 
ing for anything, and real, downright rebellion;" and he 
inhaled over and over again the fragrance of the flowers, 
looking out the while across the beautiful valley, where the 
thick grass and yoimg com stood waving gracefully in the 
breeze. He could not sit up, so Olive had propped him up 
with pillows, that — as he expressed it — he might see God's 
beautiful world once more before he died. 

"It is beautiful, Bernard," said Olive. "And look, the 
whole of the valley seems to have put on new beauty since you 
looked at it last Do you remember? — the rain was pouring, 
then, and driving showers obscured the view; but now tlio 
earth, seems to have waked up again, and to have put on 
the garments of rejoicing." 

" It has. I wonder if I shall be able to look down on 
earth from heaven, and see all these beautiful visions? Shall 
I be able to see you, auntie, for instance, and be cognisant 
of what you and Amy are doing?" 

" It would be a sweet thought to think that you could," 
replied Olive. "And I don't see why you should not. 
What has put that idea into your head?" 

"Some lines of Tennyson's have been running through 
my brain. These — 

" 'And if I can, I'U come again, from out my resting-place ; 
Though you'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your face ; 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say, 
And be often, often with you, when you think I'm far away.' 
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Are they not beautiful? I like to think of them, as express- 
ing my probable future experience. It seems to me, auntie, 
that when I am at home — at rest, Uiere — I shall not forget 
you. My peace will not make me oblivious of you and your 
welfare. Do you think I could be a ministering spirit to 
you, and Oliver, and Amy?" 

"* Angels are ministering spirits,' so Paul tells us, 'unto 
such as shall be heirs of salvation,' but I cannot remember 
any passage which leads us to suppose that departed friends 
are ministering spirits, too. It is, however, a sweet thought" 

" Well, if I cannot minister to you on earth, we shall 
know each other in heaven, and there be reunited again. 
*We shall know even as we are known.'" 

" Yes. There is no doubt but that our recognition of friends 
in heaven will be perfect and instantaneous. Some think 
otherwise; but it appears to me that our memories must 
perish, and our whole mental constitution imdergo a strange 
transformation, if we cease to remember those who on earth 
were dear to us, and be unable to recognize them as they 
enter the kingdom of glory. God will not diminish our 
faculties — He will not stultify any of the powers of soul and 
mind — He will rather add to and enlarge them. Our whole 
nature will undergo an expansion, of which we cannot even 
dream nowl" 

For a few moments they were silent — drinking in the 
beauty of the crimson and golden sky. Then Bernard spoke 
again. 

" Do you remember my old doubts and cross-questionings, 
auntie? — but of course you do. Now, it seems to me that 
this experience of rest — inward rest — is just a new lifa I 
know we are said to live a new Ufe of faith in the Son of 
God, when we become Christians, but this new life that I 
speak of now, is the joy, the calm, the rest of soul, which 
until now has seemed an unattainable dream. But the 
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other day, I fancied if all my questions could be answered — 
all my doubts solved — ^I could be happy. For instance, I 
was worried over such questions as these : — ^Why did God 
allow men to be tempted, knowing that if they were so 
tempted they would irretrievably faUl Again, knowing the 
results of the fall — foreseeing them, I mean — ^why does God 
permit such a vast multitude of people to go through life 
ignorant of Him? because, as you know, ignorance of God 
means ignorance of salvation. Oh ! if I were to tell you all 
my thoughts at that time, aimtie, you would be horrified at 
my sin. I felt exceedingly bitter against God." 

"And how did you find relief, at last?" 

" Simply by laying down my reasonings and questionings 
in regard to these things, and taking the grandly simple 
remedy for the Fall, which God was all the time holding 
out to me, but which I in my stiflf-neckedness and blindness 
had turned from before. And then I found that I could 
not find Christ through my reason; my faith must lead me 
to Him. In cases like mine, the heart must first be moved, 
then the head will follow. I could not reason myself into 
religion, but the faith and trust of the soul soon landed me 
there. And then, when it became heart-worky I laid aside 
these problems, believing that God would oflfer the solution 
of them in eternity. And I can wait for that!" 

"Thank God, Bernard, that you have arrived at that 
stage. These problems of providence, these puzzles of 
God's government are not to be fathomed by us. We shall 
need the expansion of our minds, of which I spoke just now, 
and the teaching of God himself in the next hfe to throw 
light upon them." 

"That is just why it is that this feeling of rest is so deli- 
cious. I knew no peace while I was exercised by these 
questions, but was tossed on a sea of anxious thought and 
doubts, and all the while that I was trying to solve God's 
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pouring out into the street, Hubert looked round for his 
Woodlynn friends. Pressing forward among the people, he 
saw the crape trimmings on Olive's bonnet, and guided by 
these he came up with her just as she was leaving the chapel 
precincts, and turning up the street. 

"Olive! Miss Forrester!" and he laid his hand on her 
arm. She turned round, knowing his voice, yet half fearing 
to meet his face. 

" Mr. Grant," said she, and then her tongue failed. 

" I little thought to have seen you here, to-day," said he, 
" and you. Miss Thorpe. To me it is a pleasant surprise. 
Did you know of my ordination?" 

" No," returned Olive. " We are in London on business, 
and came in here this evening for a little relief from tile 
noise and worry of the crowded streets." 

"Indeed! Then you had no anticipation of the service I 
I have been writing to Oliver frequently of late, but without 
getting a reply, otherwise he would have known of this to- 
day. How are you all at home ? Poor Captain Forrester 
is gone, I know; but Bernard, how is he?" 

''Deadr 

"Dead! And to think I never knew it! Whj^ I might 
just as well have been in the backwoods of America, as far as 
my knowledge of you and yours is concerned. Are you still 
at Woodlynn, then, or have you left? Forgive me, but I will 
go with you a little. I shall not be missed for ten minutes." 

" We are there for the present, Mr. Grant," replied Amy, 
who felt by this time that she must say something; "but it 
will not be for long. Auntie and I have both to look out 
for something to do. You know now that grandpa and 
Bernard are gone, and Oliver is at Edinburgh, things are 
altered. Do you happen to know of any post that will 
suit us?" 

Olive looked warningly at Amy, and tried by frowns to 
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Btill the inexperienced tongue, but it was in vain. Amy had 
clearly recognized in Hubert an old friend, and would have 
consulted him on all their afifairs had she dared. She had 
not those memories of the past which Olive had. 

"In what sphere do you mean?" said he. "I suppose you 
do not mean teaching?" 

" Teaching, no. Of all vocations I should hate that of a 
governess. The thraldom, the confinement, the humiliations 
one has to endure, are quite enough to frighten away any- 
body from the profession." 

" Yes, but we must have governesses," returned he, " or 
what would the rising race do? I think you have not such 
an aversion to it. Miss Forrester, as your niece has?" 

"No. But if possible, I may say — since Amy has dis- 
closed so much of our affairs — I should prefer some post 
where we could be together. Understand me, !Mr. Grant, 
we are not destitute of means, but while health and strength 
remain to us we would prefer to husband those means for a 
rainy day." 

" I see what you mean," returned he. " Now, there is one 
position which is now vacant, which I should hke you to 
fill It would suit you admirably, and, if I mistake not, you 
it "We may never meet again on earth, but before I leave 
England I should like to assist you in obtaining this post, if 
you will give me permission. Besides, as another induce- 
ment, I may mention that Amy would be able to reside with 
you, and assist you in the work." 

" "What post is it?" asked Olive, while her heart wont pit- 
pat, at the thought of obtaining such a haven of rest, as the 
position seemed to indicate. 

" It is that of lady-superintendent of a Destitute Children's 
Homa I know most of the ministers on the committee, 
and would be pleased to recommend you, if you thought 
you would like to try, and give me your permission to do so. 
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And, as I said, there would be plenty of scope for Miss 
Thorpe's capabilities too." 

" But would the committee think me suitable?" said Olive. 
** I have had no experience in that kind of work — literally 
none. Would they not require testimonials to prove that 
I was acquainted with the workV* 

" No, I think; not so much that, as of your personal fit- 
ness for the work. It is a post which demands self'Sacrifice^ 
and we know perfectly well, Miss Forrester, that your daily 
life has for many years been one grand act of self-sacrifice. 
It might have been otherwise with both of us this day, had 
it not been for your self-sacrificing spirit" 

Olive knew what he meant, but, true to her feminine 
instincts, she forebore to reply. "Where are you going 
when you leave England 1 " she said, 

"To China; most likely I shall settle in Canton. I expect 
to sail before the close of another month, but it would be 
inexpressible pleasure to me if you will allow me to present 
your claims for this post. I should leave England happy 
if I knew you were so comfortably installed." 

" Well, to speak the truth, Mr. Grant, I should rejoice if 
you could obtain the post for me. The prospect of keeping 
Amy with me, is too delightful to be let slip. Oliver is 
away in Edinburgh, as Amy told you just now, and we two 
are all that are left to one another." 

" I will do my utmost for you, for the sake of old times, 
as well as for the regard I still cherish for you. I hope 
Oliver will do well at the university, but I fear he has 
picked up with some wild spirits, of late. But you shall 
hear from me again, and that pretty soon. Shall I write to 
you in town, or do you return to Woodlynn 1 " 

"We shall go back to Woodlynn to-morrow," replied 
Olive. " We shall be glad to receive your letter there, as 
we shall not break up the home till another offers." 
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"Very well, then; so bo it And now I must say good- 
night, as I have to go back to supper with some of my 
ministerial friends. I suppose they have missed me already; 
but let me call a cab for you, and see you safely off," which 
Hubert did, and then, lifting his hat, bade them "good- 
night." OUve wondered, as she rode home, if this were 
another link in the chain of circumstances, arranged and 
ordered by a guiding hand above. At any rate she would 
wait for the sequel 



CHAPTER V. 

olive's first ESSAY AT TRAINING RAGGED ONES. 

'*The children, pariahs, crawling home at night. 
To crave the Refuge shelter,— warmth and light! 
'Pull! ' there are many hundred children more. 
Who shrink and shiver round the closed door. 
So, frightened when the street-police are met. 
They huddle under arches from the wet"— TriaZ of Sir Jasper. 

Olive had not many days to wait before hearing news of 
Hubert Grant Perhaps he worked all the more thoroughly 
in the matter, because of his fast approaching departure for 
China; at anyrate, he succeeded in getting a very respect- 
able majority of the committee to favour his request on her 
behalf. Amy was looking out of the parlour window, one 
morning, engaged in that most common of occupations, 
when hope and expectation are excited,— watching for the 
postman, — when, as good fortune would have it, he came, 
rat-tat-tat, to the door, full ten minutes before his wonted 
time. His missive was intended for Olive, but, as usually 
happened, Amy was at her elbow as she opened it, and they 
read it together. It was a communication from the secretary 
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of the Eagged-school Committee, desiring Olive to forward 
her testimonials, and further to present herself by a certain 
date before the said committee, in order to satisfy them that 
she was suitable for the post. 

"What will your examination be like, auntie? Will it 
be a great trial to youl" 

" I scarcely know; I have never appeared before a com- 
mittee before; but I suppose they will want to ask me some 
questions regarding my knowledge of. and liking for, the 
work I know nothing, practically, of the subject, but I could 
take kindly to the children, I am sure I could; and I suppose 
any one could master its details in a little time. At any- 
rate, I would be quite willing to try. If I can only gain 
the post, it will be quite a providential opening for us both." 

" The secretary asks you to send testimonials, I see." 

" Yes. That is an indispensable preliminary in aU these 
cases. I am pretty sure of obtaining some fair testimonials. 
And that reminds me that I must lose no time in seeking 
for them." 

But seeking testimonials is tiresome work, and long before 
the day was over, Olive had returned home weary and dis- 
heartened. Not that she lacked the kindness of friends; on 
the contrary, she had much of it. But there were so many 
questions to be answered, and so many explanations to be 
given, that she was fairly sick of explaining. Then, one friend 
wondered why it was that Captain Forrester had not left 
his daughter better provided for; another thought that Olive 
would repent her new plan of life; and a third marvelled at 
the idea of her "lowering herself" to the work of teaching 
dirty outcast children of the streets. Woodlynn gentility 
rose up in its most imposing force, and asserted that Ohve 
was about to make a social descent which could never be 
recalled; resigning, in fact, the position of a lady for that of 
a paid servant. You know the generally accepted creed in 
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£nglisli society. A **lady," however poor, however willing, 
must not do anything for wages. She may foist herself 
upon the charity of friends, or she may starve, and still be 
a lady, but if she once venture to overstep these bounds and 
earn her bread before she eats it, why, then she has at once 
forfeited her title to the status and name of a "lady." 

All this and much more was dinned into Olive's ears by 
her would-be friends, and more than one of them earnestly 
besought her to think twice before she broke up the "pretty 
home" which was now hers. So that altogether the day 
was most unsatisfactory to Olive, although I must say her 
testimonials were of the most flattering character, and she 
returned home thankful enough when the quest was over. 
Still, her resolution was unbroken; this opening was so 
manifestly the work of Providence, and had come to her so 
unsought and unexpected, that her conscience would not 
permit her to reject it. 

Amy declared, on looking over the testimonials that even- 
ing, that they were all of one pattern, and that one would 
have imagined the writers to have conferred with each other 
before writing them. However, their flattering nature evi- 
dently gratified her, and, having made them into a parcel, 
they were sent oflf by the next day's post in a huge bulky 
envelope, which looked "business-like" in the extreme. 

A reply soon came. The committee considered Miss 
Forrester's testimonials so satisfactory that they would 
be pleased to meet her personally, three days from that date. 

Now, facing the committee was a part of Olive's " fighting 
the world," and bravely she nerved herself to the task. She 
could not think, however, of making a journey to the metro- 
polis alone, so once again Amy accompanied her aimt 
thither. 

A number of gentlemen of different ages were assembled 
in the committee-room, and received Olive very courteously. 
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introduced as she was by a ministerial friend of Hubert's. 
A seat was kindly given her, and she was plied with a few 
searching questions relating to her present experience, and 
her views of her future sphere of labour. Her replies were 
sensible, lady-like, and Christian, and speedily enlisted the 
sympathies of the committee in her favour. The interview 
was in reality very short, though trying to her, and she felt 
devoutly thankful, when the chairman of the committee inti- 
mated to her that the ordeal was over. As she left, he also 
told her that their decision on the matter should be com- 
municated to her by the next da3r's post. 

Next day came her appointment. With trembling fingers 
Olive opened the document, dreading, yet hoping, as to the 
result, and as Amy rushed to her side it seemed more than 
she could do to read the letter calmly. Her eyes swam and 
her hands trembled so much that Amy read it for her, and 
saluted the new " lady-superintendent " with a kiss. 

"Cheer up, auntie; it's all settled. You're appointed, 
and you must be ready to enter on the post in a fortnight's 
time. There, you see we have plenty before us, so that you 
must begin to settle up at once." 

"Certainly I must," replied Olive; "we must have a sale 

as soon as possible, and leave Woodlynn. It will be hard, 

Amy; but think how much harder it would be if we had no 

prospect of an engagement before us. We do but exchange 

one home for another, and the comfort of it will be that we 

shall be doing good, even while earning a living." 

♦ **♦♦♦ 

Olive was a little puzzled on first entering on her new 
sphere, but a few kindly hints from the gentlemen of the 
committee, and some assistance from the ladies' who took 
an interest in the institution, helped her wonderfully. In 
a little while she began to feel at home even among the 
strange faces that composed her charge, and to attract them 
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to her by her kind, earnest attention to the details of their 
everyday life. In this Destitute Children's Home, were 
about a hundred boys and girls under the age of twelve. 
The boys were mostly under seven years of age, as on their 
getting older it was found necessary to transfer them into 
other institutions, where they had male superintendence. 
Here were manifold duties lying upon her shoulders — dor- 
mitories, meals, industrial occupations, school, playgroimd 
matters, religious instruction, and account keeping; while 
in all of them, Olive was expected to be the presiding and 
guiding genius. She could not have got on without Amy's 
assistance, and Amy entered on her share of the work with 
all the zest and energy of a young and sanguine heart. 

But there were depths of experience opened up to her 
of which she had never dreamed before. Houseless, 
friendless little ones pick up a great deal of cunning in the 
streets, and many a babe in years dwarfs the adult by its 
acquaintance with sin and suffering. Olive was fairly 
startled at the revelations which some of these little ones 
made to her, as convenient opportunities presented them- 
selves; and as her thoughts went with a rush out towards 
Oliver, she wondered not that he had fallen so frequently 
before the world's temptations. What temptation is in its 
most fearful form, we, who live in country villages, and 
quiet towns, little dream. It is in the haunts of pleasure, 
and the purlieus of vice, hidden behind the scenes in our 
populous cities, that Satan revels most. And it is a beauti- 
ful thing that where Satan is most busy, there religion and 
philanthropy struggle most to combat the ever-flowing tide 
of sin and sorrow. And, personally speaking, it was for- 
tunate for Olive that she was put in the front of this great 
battle. With head, heart, and hands all full, she could 
neither dwell sadly on the past, nor summon forebodings 
from the future. 
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One day, just as OKve was beginning to feel at home, 
Hubert Grant called Sending up his name by the man 
who answered his ring, he entered like an old friend — ^for 
indeed he was no stranger in that Home — and reached 
Olive's room on the heels of his messenger. Coming for- 
ward, with a bow and a snule, he extended his hand. Of 
course, Olive could do no less than return the salutation. 

"Good morning. Miss Forrester," said ha "How do 
you like your new posti Getting to understand its details 
now, I hope?" 

" Fairly so, thank you. I like my work already, and I 
hope by the time I have been here another month I shall 
love it. I think I shall, for the little ones already look upon 
me as their friend. Indeed, some of them never had a true 
friend until they came here." 

"Ah! you will find lots of cases like that Poor little 
waifs and strays of humanity! you will need almost an 
unlimited quantity of love to sustain you in your work. I 
only hope you mil not find your duties too onerous. How 
are Amy, and Oliver?*' 

" Quite well, I thank you. Amy is in one of the class- 
rooms. She has taken one of the elder girls' classes under 
her immediate supervision, and gets on exceedingly well 
with them. Oliver was well, when I heard from him last;" 
and here her brow clouded over with a weight of care, 
for that last letter had contained an urgent request for 
money. 

" Excuse me, Olive — I ask as a friend. Is Oliver steadier 
than of old?" 

" I fear not. He promised me very faithfully to reform 
when he set out for Edinburgh, but very soon the tempta- 
tions of daily life there, overcame him. I detected what I 
feared to be too true, when he returned home to Bernard's 
funeral" 
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"I had reason to suspect that all was not right, or I 
should not have touched on the matter at alL A friend of 
mine at Edinburgh told me some things which indicate 
trouble in the future, unless he really reforms." 

" K he do not, Mr. Grant, he will have to bear the con- 
sequences .himself. You know that his whole future 
depends on himself. Should he take one false step now, 
it may in all probability colour the whole of his future 
Ufe." 

" Ahl it is surprising how much one step colours our after 
lives, sometimes," said he. " A certain step, which you took, 
Olive, once, not so many years since, has ended unfortunately 
for us botL" 

"In what way?" asked Olive, colouring deeply. 

" In this way. I am going to China, but I shall never 
forget that I loved you — ay, and love you now. Were you 
going there with me, it would be all light before me; but 
now, if I consult my own personal feelings, I feel Hke an 
expatriated man. No one else has ever filled the gap you 
made, and no one ever will." 

" I could not go with you to China, Mr. Grant, even if 
our friendship— engagement— had continued unbroken. 
My charge is not yet fulfilled, and I must be faithful to my 
trust. Still I do not regret what has happened; perhaps it 
will turn out by-and-by to be all for the best. If it does 
not, well, then I am content to feel that I have done my 
duty. I hope you will be happy and prosperous in your 
work in China. Missionary work is arduous work always, 
and you will need much more faith even than I, if you are 
to succeed in it. In the meantime it will be better, I think, 
not to dwell upon what has been, but, as Longfellow says, 
* let the dead past bury its dead.' You will doubtless thank 
me some day for telKng you never to think of me except as 
an acquaintance." 
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It was evident from the young man's manner that he had 
meant this to be a last appeal. Hope had still fluttered in 
his breast, and warmed his tongue, but there was no encour- 
agement for him. Olive was firm; her duty to her charge was 
not all accomplished, and until it was, she would not think 
of happiness for herself. 

He rose to leave. " Then there is no hope that you will 
change your mind, even now?" 

" No, none, Hubert I wish you joy in your new sphere 
of life, but henceforth our paths must lie apart. It is better 
for us both to understand this — ^is it not?" 

" I don't know," he replied. " I cannot trust myself to 
express an opinion. But good-bye. May you always be 
happy and blessed. God bless you, Olive." 

In another minute he was gone. The next week he 
sailed for Canton. 



CHAPTER VL 
amy's experiences of ragged school ethics. 

"Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er you are. 
That bide the pelting of the pitiless storm. 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your looped, and windowed ra^edness defend you. 
From seasons such as these? Oh I I have takeu 
Too litUe care of this," 

Amy stood in the midst of as ragged and uncouth a class as 
you would ^vish to see in the three kingdoms. They were 
mostly waifs and strays, who had wandered in during the past 
week or two, and being strange to the amenities and discipline 
of ragged school life, had been placed in this introductory class 
for a little preparatory tuition. Amy's regular charge was 
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the elder girls' class, — wliich class was now laboriously 
sewing away under Olive's direction; but as a kind of 
relief, Amy had commenced to train this group, which, 
being the " awkward squad" of the school, gave, as was to 
be imagined, the greatest amount of trouble. 

The lesson in hand was that of the Prodigal Son, — a 
favourite one always with this class of students. There they 
stood; nine of them, with tattered, torn dresses, rough, un- 
tidy hair, and toes out for airing, holding the Testaments 
as awkwardly as if they had been so many hot potatoes. 
Only, if they had been, it is just possible that they would 
have been regarded more lovingly than were the books, by 
some of them. The letters were Greek to most of the 
scholars, and it was only by the most persistent efforts on 
the teacher's part, that any sense of the parable itself could 
be conveyed to their dulled and stimted senses. And yet 
in wickedness and cunning, they were sharp enough. You 
could tell that by the gleam of their twinkling eyes, and the 
eager, knowing cast of countenance. No doubt every one of 
them could have picked your pocket with all the coolness 
and self-possession imaginable, had you only turned your 
head. Indeed, this kind of compliment had been paid to 
Amy once or twice, but, with great good tact, she gave the 
offender the opportunity of restoring it without punishment 
In some faces there was more of the wolfish aspect than in 
others; while yet others were delicate, subtle, and insinuat- 
ing. It was a trial of grace and capability to sit among those 
rough specimens of humanity, with odours anything but 
agreeable to one's olfactory nerves, and combat patiently 
with the densest ignorance and lowest cunning, in the 
hope of humanizing and Christianizing them. But the 
work had to be done, and the "awkward squad" had to be 
brought into something like decent behaviour, before they 
could be let loose among the other scholars. A few vacancies 
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had occurred, and now that an opportunity offered, it was 
Amy's duty to fit these newly received ones for regular 
enrolment in the school ranks. Nothing had been done for 
them as yet in the way of personal adornment; only neces- 
sary cleanliness was insisted on; for it was sometimes found 
that if they clothed a child before ascertaining her willing- 
ness to remain in the Home, she would at the first oppor- 
tunity become non est, clothes and all. In more than one 
instance this had been done; and the little runaway, after 
growing a scarecrow once more, had come back with words 
of penitent promise, and had been received, only to do the 
same thing over again. It seemed as if running away once 
with a new sot of garments, made them actually crave for 
the same chance again. So, profiting by this experience, the 
managers put all new-comers into the probationary class, 
before clothing them, or enrolling them as regular inmates 
of the Homo, and the plan was found to answer welL 

Amy had tried to tell the purport of the parable in lan- 
guage as suited to their capabilities as possible, and had 
explained all the hard words, which the readers had 
stumbled over, evidently to the satisfaction of the class. 
Now, it was her turn to seek to draw out the children, to 
ascertain by questions, how much of the lesson they had 
really learned. This part of the exercise required all her 
tact; for in the conversation which was sure to follow, and 
which she encouraged rather than otherwise, the most pro- 
minent traits in the characters of the children would manifest 
themselves. 

"Now, girls, do you understand what you have been 
reading about]" asked Amy. 

" Should think we did, teacher. A bloke as didn't know 
when he was well off, started away, and spent all his cash, 
till he hadn't a tanner left." 

" Yes; that's something like it, but not exactly. This story 
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is what we call a parable. And a parable is an earthly story 
with a heavenly meaning. It was written to show us how 
wickedly we behave towards God our Father, and how 
good and kind He is stiU toward us." 

"Grod! — ^who's that?" said one of the girls, shortly. "I 
never heard His name afore. Guess I should ha' knoT\^ 
Him if He'd been my Father." 

"I had a father once," said another; "but he whopped 
me so 'cause I didn't sell creeses enough, that I cut and 
run. 

"And didn't you ever go back homef asked Amy. 

"Not I. Why, dad would swear at us all till he'd most 
choke. And then, I can tell you, we had to start it^ us 
yoimg uns." 

" Yes," said Amy, "but you mustn't judge of our heavenly 
Father by your wicked and cruel earthly fathers. They 
were wicked men, perhaps, and unkind to you. Now, God 
is kind to you every day of your lives, and keeps you alive; 
gives you food, health, and friends." 

"But we hain't seen Him; and I guess He gives us pre- 
cious little of food, and friends," interposed one bold, bright- 
eyed damsel 

" And I should like to know where He lives," said another. 
" I'd pretty soon go to Him, and beg something." 

"God lives in heaven," said Amy solemnly, "He is 
there now." 

"Heaven, — where's that? 'Cause I never heard of sich a 
place afore," said another girl 

" Heaven is God's beautiful home, above the sky," said 
Amy, pointing upward 

"Is it anything like Hampton Court, or the Crystal 
Palace?" said one of the first speakers. "I've heard folks 
tell about those places many times." 

•* A hundred times more beautiful than they. You can- 
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not imagine an3rthing so beautiful; and ho has prepared it 
for all who love Him.*' 

" I don't think I should care to live up there, with the 
gentleman you call God," said the one who had run away 
because of her father's cruelty. " I*d a sight sooner have 
my liberty. Besides, nobody thrashes me now." 

"Yes, but you mustn't think of God as being anything like 
the fathers you have known," said Amy, " Those were very 
likely cruel and wicked men, but God is holy, good, and 
kind," 

" Well, He may be, but I never heerd on Him before," 
said one who had been silent hitherto. 

" And I don't like grand folks' company, unless I can come 
at their pockets; and the bobbies has sich sharp eyes that 
they nabs one in a minute. I'd rather be excused going 
there at all, unless I was dressed fine, too." 

At which some of the girls laughed, and Amy looked dis- 
tressed. It was something so unlooked-for, to her — this 
dense ignorance, — that she was fairly dismayed. She could 
not for the life of her see how she was to cope with it, or 
even get one decent notion of the subject into their heads. 
At last it struck her that the best way to explain the par- 
able was by giving another parable of her own. One would 
think that this Scripture story was simple enough, but hero 
they were wandering away from it, and dealing in vague 
generalities. So she set to work to recall them to the sub- 
ject again. This parable was one of Eastern life; hers must 
be of London life, and London life at that date. 

" Wait a bit, girls," said she, " and listen to me, while I 
try to explain this story to you, because if you don't try 
to understand it, our trouble will be of no use. Now, you 
know those fine houses at the West-end, with grand servants, 
and carriages, and furnished so beautifully, do you not?" 

A nod of assent from most of them. 



> 
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" Well, suppose that a young man whose friends lived in 
one of these fine houses, and who always got what he wanted, 
plenty of money, plenty of food and clothes, plenty of plea- 
sure and happiness, and so on, were to turn round to his 
father some morning and say, 'Father, I don't want to stay at 
home any longer. Give me all the f ortime that will be mine, 
and let me go off into foreign coimtries.' Then, suppose that 
the yoimg man's father tried to persuade him out of it, but 
finding it was of no use, gave him his money. Then, this 
young man goes away, lives in plenty and waste, rioting and 
spending his money, imtil he begins to be in want He has 
no food to eat, only rags to wear, no home to call his own, 
and those who were friendly with him when he had plenty 
of money, now turn their backs upon him. This is just how 
this prodigal son was. Now, what would you do in such a 
easel What did the prodigal do?" 

" Well, I should prig from some of the gents as helped me 
to spend it," observed one of the girls. " There's no harm 
in prigging, if you hain't got anything to eat." 

Amy saw they were going off the track again, but it was 
of no use to worry about it. It seemed best to let them have 
their own way, and lead them back to the subject imper- 
ceptibly, again, by-and-by; so she listened to their comments 
for a while. 

" But wasn't that ere gent a fool, to run away, and leave 
good wittles and clothes, like that] I guess he didn't know 
the want of them, as I did," observed another of the girls. 
" Why, sometimes I didn't know what it was to sleep in- 
doors for six months at a time. Guess I hadn't much to 
spend then." 

" No, nor I. Big Sal turned me out o' doors when I was 
only turned nine, and I ain't knowed any home since. That 
ere chap ought to 'a gone through that, and he'd 'a know'd 
better than to run off." 

(166) P 
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" But you read that he came home again; and when his 
father saw him a great way off, he ran, and fell upon his 
neck, and kissed him," said Amy. " This is meant to teach 
us in what way God will receive us, if we go back to Hinu" 

**My father would ha' broke every bone in my body afore 
he'd 'a let me in, if I'd went back/' replied the girl who spoke 
last. " Big Sal knoVd a trick worth two o* lettin* me come 
there again. All the fathers and mothers as I've fell across 
since then, are the warders at the House o' Correction;" and 
she winked her eye at her next neighbour, as if it were a 
grand thing to boast of her depravity and acquaintance with 
prison life. 

" But it's a dreadful thing for girls so yoimg as you, to 
go to prison," remarked Amy. "Don't you know that it is 
something to be ashamed of, — not to speak of as if it were 
a piece of funi Good girls don't get sent to prison." 

"Would you be good, teacher, if you were out in the 
streets like us? Tell fair, now; if you were hungry, and 
wet, and cold, and somebody went along with a basket full of 
cakes, or a pocket full of money, wouldn't you try to help 
yourself, especially if you know'd as how you'd have to go 
hungry and wet for what anybody else would care?" 

" But it seems to me that you need not go hungry and 
wet, if you choose to go the right way to work," suggested 
Amy. " Don't you know that there are houses where home- 
less poor, such as you, can be received, fed, clothed, and 
lodged? They would never deny children." 

" Is it the workhouse you mean, teacher?" said an open- 
mouthed pupil. 

" Yes, certainly. The workhouse is established by law to 
shelter poor, homeless ones like you were." 

"Just hear to that, Madge!" said the boldest of the lot, 
as she caught at the novel idea. "The workhouse 1 Why, 
we'd all sooner starve, a precious sight, than go to a work- 
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house. But you don't know what a London workhouse is, 
teacher. Have you ever been in one?" 

Amy was obliged to confess that she had not. 

"Well, then, I have," continued the girl; "and if ye'll let 
me, teacher, 1*11 just tell ye what 'twas like. Why, it's worse 
than going to school ten times over, 'cause they keep ye 
in order all day long, and make ye work for the skilly and 
bread they gives ye. All of them has to work there, except 
the very little ones, and for them it's plenty of stick, and no 
coddling. Why, one may just as well be in gaol as in a work- 
house, every bit. A deal better it is to have yer liberty, and 
go where ye likes." 

" But," said Amy, " I must remind you that you will not 
have your liberty here. If you remain here, you will have 
to obey the rules of the Home, and behave yourselves well, 
generally. Besides, you will be taught to work here, as well 
as to read and write." 

"Yes; but, teacher, you are all kind to us," replied one of 
the girls. " You don't beat us, and scorn us, and lock us up 
in cells for the least offence. No, this isn't like a workhouse 
by a long way." 

Amy thought again that they had had enough of this desul- 
tory conversation, and tried to turn the girls' thoughts into 
the channel of the parable once more. But although they 
tried to give attention to her, it was evident that the un- 
cultivated, untrained minds refused to be stimulated into 
application of any kind. It was as much as Amy could do 
to command her feelings, as time after time she was thwarted 
by some irrelevant remark of one of her hearers. Yet there 
was no help for it. These wild specimens of neglected girl- 
life could only be educated into a better way, by earnest, 
long-continued, patient labour. Hasty measures would 
estrange them from both teachers and institution, and, 
while striving to reach the heart, those who strove were 
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bound to enlist the affections of the children, if they would 
do any good. Authority must only make itself felt in case 
of insubordination, or serious faults. 



CHAPTEE VIL 



NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 



Oliver's residence in Edinburgh was not, ]ust at present, 
conducive either to his mental or professional prosperity. 
The "set" with whom he had become acquainted were not by 
any means likely to instruct his mind or improve his morals; 
and Olive had reason to view his letters with dismay, 
instead of pleasure, seeing that they contained so often 
requests for cash, in order to help him out of his difficulties, 
or to defray his necessary bills. Consequently, her funds 
ran low many a time, and so did Amy's; for the young man 
was fleecing them mercilessly, in order to squander money 
on his own pleasure and vices. Then, in answer to OHve's 
remonstrances and Amy's entreaties, he would write peni- 
tent letters, full of self-upbraiding and self-condemnation, 
promising to turn over a "new leaf," which promise he never 
fulfilled. OKve knew quite well how much value she could 
attach to these resolutions; over and over again they had 
been broken; and as the pile of letters accimiulated in her 
desk, her despair at the fulfilment of his promises got greater. 
But still she hoped and prayed, even when matters seemed 
darkest. 

And yet Oliver sometimes gauged his position with pain 
of heart. He knew well that Woodlynn could never shelter 
him again, happen what would ; that he must now combat 
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the world in good earnest, if he would gain a home for him- 
self. But for all this he was so bound hand and foot in 
the toils of his love for drink and "society," that every day 
of his life he sinned against his better instincts, knowing 
full well, all the time, that he was earning a terrible retribu- 
tion. He was like a man torn with conflicting passions. 

Changes had come over the Carr family, too. Austin had 
exchanged into a regiment destined for India. Agatha had 
married Captain Ehodes, and he, soon after, had removed 
with his regiment to London. Dr. Carr was lonely now — 
very lonely — as he confessed to Oliver in a letter, for, 
studious man as he was, he wanted his children's faces 
about him. And Agatha had not been married six months, 
before she found that Captain Khodes could wear two faces 
under one mask. 

Time rolled by, and Amy got so used to the girls that she 
indulged herself in a little "preaching" now and then, when 
in the class-room alone with them. And the girls grew to 
like it, for her preaching was not dry and didactic, but 
instinct with life and power — full of illustration drawn 
from life, and, consequently, appealed to the hearts of the 
hearers. Among the senior girls was the dead actress's 
daughter. Hubert Grant — who, my readers will remember, 
visited the d3dng woman in that lonely midnight hour — had 
sought out the child on her being left an orphan, and had 
brought her here. Since then, she had so profited by the 
teaching, that she developed gradually, but surely, into a 
well-behaved, well-informed girl, and a favourite with all in 
authority. Olive especially found her of considerable use 
in acting as monitor, when the duties of the school were 
pressing. 

But changes were looming in the distance for Amy, and 
Olive, eagle-eyed, because of her love for her niece, discerned 
the truth first. Among the visitors to the school, and 
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numbered amongst its supporters, was a tall, pale, thought- 
ful gentleman, who was known more often by his title of 
** Professor" than anything else. The Professor's word was 
law, and all the other gentlemen of the committee accepted 
his fiat without a murmur. From his youth he had devoted 
much of his time and attention to the subject of ragged- 
schools, and for years past this Home had lain near his 
heart. I say, advisedly, for years, because he had turned 
forty, and the buoyancy of youth was merging into tih6 
gravity of the man. Professor Fairfax was settled in a 
charge over a London congregation, and was as successful 
in his ministry as he had been in his ragged-school work 
Known among his fellows as a man of ripe leaming, deep 
erudition, and profound thought, he had hitherto been so 
absorbed in his studies that he had gone unsmitten by the 
tender passion; and those who rallied him upon his badhelor 
ways, believed that he would remain a bachelor to the end 
of the chapter. But, somehow or other, the Professor found 
his way to the Home much oftener than of yore, and, when 
there, seemed to be irresistibly attracted to the particular 
class-room in which Amy happened to be engaged. This 
went on for some time, until Amy began to feel somewhat 
awkward at the persistent attendance of the Professor, and 
determined to speak to Olive about it. Not that she dis- 
liked Professor Fairfax : his manner was ever gentlemanly, 
deferential, and kind to her, but she objected greatly to 
being made a study of, by any member of the male half of 
creation. One day, when class was only just over, and the 
Professor's footsteps scarcely out of hearing. Amy dashed into 
Olive's sanctum, with annoyance in her tone, and something 
very like tears in her eyes. 

" That man has been into my class-room for another half- 
hour this morning, Olive; and what do you think 1 During 
all that time he never spoke ten words." 
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** Perhaps he was in a brown study, Amy. Professor 
Fairfax is very apt to fall into brown studies, when he has 
a knotty subject in hand." 

"I don't care if he is! If there were only the least 
chance, I'd offend him, but I can't He shows me so much 
respect, that I cannot pick a flaw in his behaviour. Only I 
hate to be watched so persistently as he watches me." 

"But you know that he is one of the managers, and visits 
here in an official capacity," suggested Olive. 

" Never mind if he does. He need not haimt my class- 
room so much; I am sure that he must know as much or 
more of what I say to the girls, than they do themselves. 
And half-a-dozen times lately he seems as if he wants to say 
something, begins, stutters, and leaves off, as confusedly as 
a girL Why, I wouldn't look so foolish for anything. He 
is the most absent-minded man I ever saw." 

"The Professor was always known to be an absent-minded 
man; but has it never struck you that these absent-minded 
men are many degrees worse when they fall in lovel " 

Olive had her own reason for speaking in this way. 
Only that very morning, Professor Fairfax had intrusted 
her, in confidence, with the secret which he was so anxious 
to solve. Studious book- worm that he was, he had fallen 
over head and ears in love with Amy, and was fluttering 
like a moth round a candle — longing to speak, but despair- 
ing of the result. He had pledged Olive to secrecy in the 
matter, else she would have spoken more fully. Beside that, 
being no match-maker, it was an article in her feminine 
creed that lovers and suitors had far better be left to solve 
their own difficulties. Only, knowing how matters stood, 
it was amusing to see from her standpoint, the resentful 
awkwardness of the one, and the ludicrous, yet reveren- 
tial homage rendered by the other. Amy was certainly 
not in love with the Professor, but that he was with her. 
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was only too Apparent to those who looked on with candid 
eyes. 

" In love ! Now you have said it, Olive ! " said Amy, with 
a ripple of laughter which rung through the room. "I 
should as soon think £hat old Eip Van Winkle would fall in 
love, as he." 

"But Professor Fairfax 'is not so old as to be compared 
to Rip Van "Winkle. You forget that though he looks so 
grave, and has such a name for learning, he is in reality 
only in the prime of life. It strikes me, Amy, that he 
worships you." 

" Me ! never in the world. If he thinks of me at all, it 
must be only to compassionate my ignorance, as compared 
with his learning. I shall think that you are demented, 
auntie, if you suggest such a thing again." 

Here the subject dropped, seeing that Olive thought it 

most prudent to hold her tongua Personally, she wished 

not to interfere; Amy must, and would, decide all such 

matters for herself. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Only, the next morning, Olive received a letter from 
Oliver, which drove all thoughts of the Professor out of her 
head, and furnished abundant matter for grief and anxiety. 
That my readers may better understand it, I will give it in 
his own words : — 

" I am sorry, auntie, but I fear I shall be expelled, I and 
some six of the other fellows. I just send this line or two 
to warn you beforehand, that when it comes, you may not 
be altogether surprised. You will wonder what we have 
done to merit such a punishment, and it does seem hard, for 
some of the fellows here seem to do just what they like, and 
never get found out. But I am so unlucky as to be found 
out every time I go a trifle wrong, and then it is all reckoned 
|Up against me in the college books. 
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" The fact is, the drink overcomes me. I make up my mind 
fifty times a week to shut it out absolutely, but I cannot ; 
when I am with the other fellows, and we are all jolly 
together, then I forget all about you, and home, and every- 
thing; away it all goes, and I mean only to enjoy myself. 
Then I get locked out at night, and next morning there is 
a fine to pay, beside no end of lecturing from the dons. 
Well, you will say, seeing your danger and disgrace, why 
don't you forswear the drink and company altogether? I 
have tried, aimtie, till I am tired. I have been so many 
times worsted in the trial, that I have now givep up in 
despair. I must just drift on to my fate, whatever it is. I 
know that you have no home to offer me, and I do not 
intend to impose upon you, but I have made up my mind 
what I will do, that is, supposing the dons expel me, which 
they threaten to do. We do not know our fate yet, but I 
must say that I fear the worst. 

" Now. aunt, I know that this will add to your sorrow a 
thousandfold, and knowing this, I trouble for you a hundred 
times more than I do for myself. What right have I, a 
gi'eat, strong young fellow, to go on loading you with my 
burdens? I know I have none. So my mind is made \\\). 
Australia, California, or Canada, will receive me, and if I am 
too great a beast to work with my head, I must work with 
my hands. So, don't write back to me, in any case, aunt. 
I can never forget your disinterested kindness to us, and I 
have known more of what you surrendered for oui* sakes 
than you supposed; so I am determined not to impose upon 
your kindness any more. If expelled from here, the whole 
world is before me, and I must take my chance with the rest, 
— sink or swim. If the result is better than my fears, I will 
let you hear directly, but if three days pass, and you do not 
hear of me, then you will know what has happened. I have 
refrained from giving any address, dear aunt; I wish to 
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remain 4inclaimed and nnbefriended. I deserve nothing 
less. Give my love to Amy; tell her to think of me as 
charitably as she can, and not to forget me in her prayers. 
I know you will not But the drink, is all my ruin: and 
though I hate it, I cannot conquer my liking for it. My 
brain is all on fire now, for I resemble nothing so much as 
Laocoon; like him, I am struggling in the folds of a serpent, 
which I cannot crusL" 

So ended abruptly this despairing epistle. Can you 
wonder that Olive's couch, and Amy's too, were wet with 
tears 1 



CHAPTER VIII 

OUT ON THE WORLD. 

"All are sleeping, weary heart! 
Thou, thou only sleepless art I 
All this throbbing, all this aching. 
Evermore shall keep thee waking; 
For a heart in sorrow breaking 
Thinketh ever of Its smait."— Longfellow. 

As I have intimated to you, Oliver's besetting sin was intem- 
perance. Besides this, he was reckless and foolish in his expen- 
diture — so reckless, that even when he knew he was spending 
almost the only sovereign which they could scrape together 
for him, he would spend it all, as freely as if he possessed 
an inexhaustible store. He hated to be called " mean " or 
" stingy," coveted the appearance and purse of a gentleman, 
and consequently did all sorts of mean things to keep up 
appearances. For, I would have you mark that these out- 
wardly gay and generous fellows — fellows who are "hail 
fellow, well met," with every spendthrift they know — are in 
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reality the meanest of mortals. They are not too mean to 
worry a father, and plague a mother for the last shilling, 
wherewith to spend on their appetites; they descend to all 
sorts of tricks and subterfuges in order to obtain the neces- 
sary cash; they will cheat their tradesman, or send the bills 
home to their parents, and tell all manner of lies to compass 
their ends. Mean wretches like these, will wring a father's 
or mother's heart with anguish, and then laugh at their sor- 
row. Once with their boon companions, all proper feeling 
vanishes, and they descend to the coarsest revelry. "Seeing 
life," is their idea of happiness, and such life as it is ! God 
preserve all of us from participation in it I 

Well, Oliver's retribution came to him at last, as it does 
eventually to all who walk in the way ho trod. The 
authorities of the college refused to forgive, time after 
time, the transgressions of the clique to which he belonged; 
and after sundry warnings and punishments, expulsion was 
set before them, as the certain result, in case of continued 
misconduct. As Oliver stated in his letter to his aunt, this 
punishment had now fallen upon them; they had crossed 
the Rubicon, and now must accept their fate. The profes- 
sors had issued their fiat almost as soon as Olive got the 
letter, and before she could post back an answer — which she 
did, to Oliver's late address, hoping it would find him — he 
and his companions were ignominiously expelled. It may 
be worth while to take a peep at them, as they consult over 
their fallen fortunes, in Oliver's room. Crest-fallen enough 
they look, as they lounge in various attitudes discussing 
their respective futures. 

"Well, it's all up," said one, whoso name was Alfred 
Douglas; "we are out on the world. What shall you do, 
Thorpe 1" 

" I shall be oflf to Ireland," replied he. " I know enough 
of dispensing to get my bread in some dispensary or other. 
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Then, after a time, I shall leave for one of the colonies. 
I'd go now, in fact, but I haven't cash enough to cany 
me. 

"Well, Tm off to the gold diggings, at onca Fve had 
enough of medical science for a lifetima Gold-dicing 
will suit me a hundred times better. And the beauty of it 
is, that you've no professors to pull you over the coab 
there. A fellow may enjoy himself to his heart's content, 
without fearing rustication, or expulsion for every bit of a 
shine." 

"Will you write home?" 

"Not I. Have you written home*?" 

" Well, I sent a line or two to my friends just to fore- 
warn them of what was coming off They have no idea of 
my intended whereabouts, though, and it is as well they 
haven't; I don't much care if I never see them again." 
Oliver Thorpe spoke gloomily but imtruthfully, as he said 
this. He did care that he was going away, self-banished 
because of his sins — expatriated from all the bright pro- 
spects which had been his. And his conscience told him 
that he had deserved the punishment, for he had acted in 
the most ungrateful manner toward Olive. She it was who 
had borne the brunt of his excesses during the past two 
years. From her pocket, he had drained untold sums, in 
order to keep his credit good, and to bring him through his 
professional training. She had impoverished herself to do 
it, and had assumed a heavy weight of care on his behalf. 
She had a right, then, to know of his movements, even in 
this hour of his disgrace— if anybody had. 

" The more fool you, to let them know it. My father 
won't know anything about his hopeful son, unless some- 
body else favours him with the intelligence ! Do you think 
I'd be so foolish as to blacken my own fame? Not I. Let 
them rest as long as they can in ignorance, and then when 
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they must know, they're welcome to think that I've gone 
off for a second Robinson Crusoe, for what I care ! I mean 
to take it coolly, now that the worst is come to the worst. 
Only — I don't mind telling you fellows — I've no money, 
and my watch is gone. Who'll lend me a spare pound or 
two?" 

" I can't," said Oliver, " for IVe none for myself. I must 
pledge or sell my watch, which I have managed to keep by 
me hitherto, before I can go anywhere." 

"Oh, well, I must raise the wind somehow," said the 
other, walking off carelessly. "Borrow, beg, or steal — 
anyhow, it must come. But you fellows, you'd better pack 
up your belongings, before you get the college porter turn- 
ing you out" 

" Let him try it," said another defiantly. " Turning out 
gentlemen, indeed ; he'll get something for his pains, if he 
does, I can tell him." 

"Oh I they won't stand on etiquette with us. They'll 
be only too glad to get rid of jis, if they have to thrust us 
out" 

Oliver thought within himself that he did not wish to be 
thrust out; and, hastily throwing together his scattered 
belongings, proceeded to do what in college parlance was 
known as "raising the wind." Luckily for himself he had 
still retained his watch; and to the disposal of this, together 
with a few unrequired volumes, and an odd suit of clothes 
or two, on which he had selfishly squandered Olive's hardly- 
spared money, he trusted for the supply of needful funds. 
He was not known at the pawnshops, yet, his aunt's kind- 
ness had kept him from that extremity, hitherto ; but now, 
perforce, he must make their acquaintance. Turning into 
one of the least frequented, with his parcel and his books, he 
accosted the shopman. 

"How much can you allow me for this?" 
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" Turn it out, sir. Let us see it," was the reply, spoken 
in a sharp, business-like manner. 

Oliver turned " it " out, and it proved to be the clothes 
spoken of before. 

"Are these honestly come by?" 

Oliver flushed to the roots of his hair. Bad as he had 
been, it had not yet fallen to his lot to get his honesty 
doubted. " Of course they are," returned he warmly. "Do 
you take me for a thief 1" 

" No," returned the shopman coolly, " but it is our duty 
to see that we get no stolen goods; and some of the gents 
when down upon their luck, don't seem to mind a little 
light-fingered work" 

"You needn't doubt me, fellow! Tm honest if Tm 
nothing else. These clothes have been paid for and worn 
by me, and nothing but the pressure of dire necessity in- 
duces me to part with them." 

His maimer was so sincere, and his anger so mingled with 
evident remorse, that the shopman proceeded to examine 
the proffered goods without another word. Only, perhaps, 
the outspoken contempt of Oliver was somewhat against 
him in a business point of view, for after tossing them con- 
temptuously over and over, the man said, " Til give you a 
sovereign for the lot." 

"You don't mean that] Why, they're worth four times 
that!" 

"Maybe to you, but not to us. We can't give mora 
Have you anjrthing else?" 

"Yes; these books " 

" Oh, we don't care to take books — they never pay. There, 
we'll say five shillings for them." 

Oliver looked aghast. He was, however, calm enough to 
produce his watch — a good gold one. 

" What will you say for this?" 
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" Well, three pounds," returned the man, after examining 
it well ; " that is the outside. Will it do ? " 

"Yes, I suppose. You shouldn't have it though, if I 
could help myself." 

"Very hkely," returned the man, with a short laugh. 
"Very likely. Nobody comes to us who can help them- 
selves; we only get poverty and want to deal with us." 

And so saying, he wrapi)ed up the clothes and books in 
a bundle, and deposited the watch in a drawer, attaching 
twp numbered tickets to them, giving duplicates of the 
same to Oliver. 

Oliver had never seen a duplicate before, so he stood 
surveying them curiously, as the man obtained and counted 
out" the cash. Presently he came back with it, and placed 
it before Oliver on the counter — four pounds, five shillings 
— saying, as he noticed the critical survey of the latter, 
" It's all right, sir; it's all right. You needn't look at them 
so. 

" You're out there," fiercely rejoined Oliver. " It is all 
lorong with me. Everything is wrong, worse luck." 

" Turn over a new leaf, then, sir. I daresay if anything 
is wrong it's all your own fault." 

And with the observation, he turned away to attend to 
another customer. 

OJiver passed out, feeling bitter with all the world. It 
had come to this, then, that he was to be flouted upon by 
pawnshop fellows, and to have his honesty doubted. But 
he could not deny that the man's last words had had the 
sting of truth in them. It was his own fault, as his con- 
science told him, with a vengeance. What business had he 
to be in this situation, exposed to insult and poverty] 
Literally none. Was it not all his own seeking ? 

It did not take long to leave Edinburgh. He had noticed, 
only that very day, an advertisement in one of the daily 
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papers for a dispenser in a physician's surgery in Belfast 
His plan, therefore, was to take the Glasgow steamer, and 
make his way thither at once, so as to make personal appli- 
cation for the post He could not say why he felt constrained 
to go to Ireland — perhaps because all other doors were shut; 
but at anyrate, he followed out the first impulse which led 
him from beyond the borders of EdinburgL 

Late at night, a solitary young man might have been 
seen leaning over the steamer's side on the voyage from 
Glasgow. The night was rough, and most of the other 
passengers had gone below, to escape the wind and rain; 
but this lonely one seemed as if chained to the spot Not 
that he meditated suicide — he was not weary of life suffi- 
ciently for that, yet — but he was moodily and remorsefully 
thinking over the past Now that it was too late, he was 
vainly blaming himself for his blind, determined transgres- 
sion, in the past Ah ! how many more do this, when it is 
too late. 



CHAPTER IX. 

NEW SCENES. 



*'The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a heU of heaven."— JftZton. 

I CANNOT depict to you Olive's distress of mind, or Amy's 
restless misery, on accoimt of the fugitive. Fugitive he was 
to them, seeing that no trace of him could be discovered, 
notwithstanding the vigour with which the search was pro- 
secuted. The college professors could give no information 
concerning him, further than that he had departed, on the 
sentence of expulsion being pronounced, and, as far as they 
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sapposed, had gone to his friends. His intentions had been 
hidden, both from college friends and college authorities — 
except, as we know, in the case of the luckless ones who 
were his companions in misfortune; and those being also 
non esty as far as the college authorities were concerned, no 
inquiries could be made of them. Olive then advertised in 
the " agony column" of the daily papers, entreating the dis- 
graced, but still beloved one, to return home, but no response 
came to the appeal, and though repeated week after week, 
she was compelled sadly to drop it at last, and to relinquish 
the vain search. Nevertheless, when she wrote to the agent 
to discontinue her cautiously worded advertisement, it 
seemed to her Hke the snapping of the last link which 
boimd her to the possibility of discovery. 

But meanwhile, life was growing to mean something very 
different to Oliver, from the reckless play-game which it 
had been of late. My readers saw him last on the deck of 
the steamer, sadly shaping his course towards the Emerald 
Isle. Having sense enough to know that he must work, if 
he would eat, he only hoped that the situation of dispenser 
might not be already gone, before he obtained the chance of 
applying. Were it so, he knew not what step to take. 
There was the army — ^but his conscience told him that the 
restraints of military discipline would be far too irksome for 
him; beside which, he cried shame upon himself, that all his 
expensive training and bright prospects should end in such 
an ignominious manner. At one time he would almost 
determine to hide himself and his disgrace in some obscure 
comer of the world, away from the eye of both friend and 
foe, and there earn his living in the first fashion which pre- 
sented itself; then again, his whole nature revolted from such 
a procedure. Better far had he died in infancy, than for 
him to have grown up thus. His companions in disgrace 
were scattered to the four winds, — some east, others west, 
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but all wanderers; and of them all I suppose none had a 
sadder heart than Oliver. 

Amid such meditations the passage was made, and when 
at last the vessel steamed into the harbour, ho felt glad that 
he was now about to know the worst. It was something so 
new and strange to feel himself called upon to fight the 
world on his own account, that he mentally braced himself 
up for the work, falling at the same time almost uncon- 
sciously into his old habit of resolving on reformation. But 
suddenly, just as he was remembering how many dozens of 
times he had done this before, a brawny Irishman stood 
before him with voluble tongue, and ever-ready hand placed 
upon his small portmanteau. 

" Faith, thin, but it's not sich a gintleman as yerself as'll 
carry yer own portmanteau! I'm the fellow for that." 

" Thank you, but I don't require help. I can carry this 
myself." 

"But it's yer honour as is the gintleman intirely, and 
shame for ye to carry that great thing. Paddy '11 carry it 
for a sixpence." 

" Listen, my good fellow," said Oliver, as he remembered 
that he was a stranger in Belfast, and must seek somebody's 
guidance, "listen. Do you know of a doctor or physician 
in the city, named Rossi" 

"Faith! Is it Dr. Ross, yer honour manes, thin?" 

"Yes. The same. Do you know him?" 

"An' don't I know him — the dear jewel of a docthor! 
Why, when my Kathleen was at the point of death, not so 
long ago, he came down wid' medicine an' wine an' all that 
she wanted. Faith! he brought her back from the dead, 
he did, an' niver took a penny — not he. Och! but he's 
a blessed gintleman, though they do say as he's a Protes- 
tant." 

"Well, never mind whether he's Protestant or Papist," 
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repKed Oliver. "Can you guide me to his house] If so, 
I'll give you a shilling." 

"To be sure I will," replied Paddy, "an' the more hy 
token that he's known to be one of the very cleverest gin tie- 
men in the profession; an' he'll cure ye, if there's any such 
thing as a cure possible. It's not forty minutes* walk from 
here." 

"Lead on, then," said Oliver, resigning the portmanteau 
into the man's hand. "Lead on, then, as fast as you can." 

"An' is it yerself that's ill, now?" said Paddy presently, 
as he eyed his employer. "Bekase ye'U sure to get cured." 

" Yes, I'm ill enough," replied Oliver. " I should like to 
get cured, if I could." 

"There's no doubt but ye can," looking up curiously 
at the well-built, muscular man who owned to sickness in 
this way. 

His expression of doubt amused Oliver, who meant some- 
thing very different from mere bodily siclcness. 

"Faith! but ye don't look very ill, thin, yer honour," 
remarked Paddy. "Is it some inward complaint, thin?" 

" Yes, something I fear which is beyond Dr. lioss's power 
to cure." 

" Och ! but if ye'll only trust him, ye'U find him clever 
enough to cure ye. Sure, if yer honour only knew what a 
power of good cures Dr. Ross has done in Belfast, ye'd niver 
be afther doubting his skill at all, at all." 

The streets of Belfast employed his attention pretty well 
during the journey towards Dr. Ross's house. By-and-by, 
however, Paddy pointed it out with an exclamation of 
triumph. 

" Och, and sure there's the place, yer honour ! There, 
didn't I tell ye I'd bring ye safe to it?" 

" Thank you, Paddy," said Oliver, as he read the inscrip- 
tion on the door-plate. "Now, I'll take a little refreshment. 
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I think, before waiting on the doctor, so I'll pay you off 
first" And as he spoke he tendered his guide the promised 
shilling. 

" Thanks to yer honour," said the man; " an' all I've got 
to say is that I hope Dr. Eoss '11 make a good cure of ye. I 
can't wish ye better luck." 

Would he? Oliver smiled grimly to himself as he remem- 
bered how that many a true word had been spoken in just 
such a jesting, bantering tone as he had used that day in 
speaking of his own ailments and Dr. Eoss's medical skilL 
But for the present he must look to the refreshment of the 
inner man, and make himself a little presentable before he 
could seek an interview with that gentleman. 

Within another hour this was accompUshed, and Oliver 
stood on the door-step, ringing the bell, while his heart 
quaked with strange fears. A man-servant — a true son of 
Erin — opened the door to him, and admitted him into the 
halL He informed Oliver that Dr. Koss was at present dis- 
engaged, and would most likely see him. So, sending in his 
name, which he gave as Oliver Tyndal, he requested a few 
minutes' inter^dew. Word was returned that Dr. Ross 
would see him at once in the library; and thither, Oliver 
was ushered by the footman. 

Dr. Ross was a well-made, portly gentleman, about fifty 
years of age, a little bald, and possessing a somewhat firm 
and brusque manner, but of a decidedly kind and philan- 
thropic cast of countenance. As he looked up at Oliver, 
who was both tired and depressed, the latter felt almost 
ashamed to present his request; yet, at the same time stem 
necessity urged him to speak. 

"Do you wish to consult me on any subject?" said Dr. 
Ross, marking his silence and evident embarrassment. 

" You have advertised for a dispenser, sir," said he, " and 
I venture to make application for the post, if it be still open." 
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** Yes, I have so advertised," rejoined Dr. Ross, " and 
although I have received two or three applications, I have 
not yet selected anyone to fill the post. I am somewhat 
particular in making choice of assistants; I require good 
references and fair evidence of ability. I hope if you are 
come to apply for the place you can supply these. What 
did you say your name was? Sit down; we will talk the 
matter over.*' 

Oliver sat down on the chair nearest to him, and for 
answer told his first imtrutL 

" My name is Oliver Tyndal. I am an orphan, and without 
friends, so that I am afraid I cannot supply you with any 
very satisfactory references." 

"Where have you been educated?" 

" I was first apprenticed at Winchester, to a medical man 
there; then I was sent to the university of Edinburgh." 

"Then you have been studying for the medical pro- 
fession?" 

" Yes, sir," stammered out Oliver, and his eyes fell before 
the clear, penetrating gaze of Dr. Ross. 

" But how is it that you are all alone at this stage, apply- 
ing for an inferior position, as dispenser? Have you passed 
your examinations?" 

" Only the preliminary ones." 

" But there must be some reason why you thus stop short 
in your career. Excuse me if I put a plain question, — was 
it want of means which stopped you short?" 

Oliver had a good mind to reply in the affirmative. It 
was a strong temptation to commit another sin, by adding 
falsehood to falsehood ; but somehow the better nature rose 
up, and entered a vehement protest against his doing so. He 
remained silent. 

" Young man, I suspect that other causes — faults, shall I 
say, have cut short your professional career. Now, I caution 
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you that I never show mercy or pity to a liar, and if you hope 
for consideration on my part, you must speak the whole 
truth. If you are thrown upon your beam ends, through 
your own misconduct, don't be afraid to tell me so. It will 
be far more manly than to try to hide it How long since 
is it that you left Edinburgh?" 

" Two days since." Oliver looked fit to sink with inward 
confusion and outward trouble, but he could not avoid the 
terrible ordeal. He had not counted upon this; but Dr. 
Ross was a man with whom you could not trifle. 

"Then you were unexpectedly obliged to leave] Was 
that it? Is that the reason you can bring me no references]" 

"Yes, sir. Will you bear with me while I tell you the 
truth ? if after that you will employ me, you will save me 
from ruin. In order to explain the circumstances in which 
I am placed, I must go back to my boj'^hood. I was early 
left an orphan, together with another brother and sister. 
We were brought up by my mother's relatives, who were 
fond of us, and sacrificed much to fit us for our respective 
posts in life. I was destined for the medical profession; my 
brother died of consumption, which, with spinal disease, 
rendered him an invalid for years. In consequence of these 
things, I was early put out to do battle with life — too early, 
sir, for my principles were unformed, and I knew not how 
to combat temptatioa At Winchester I was thrown early 
in its way, and every year it gained more power over me. 
At eighteen, I was a man in sin; so that you may imagine, 
sir, how unlikely it was that I should ever make a success- 
ful career at Edinburgh. But I went according to the course 
maiked out for me, and for a little time I stood fiim to ni}'^ 
resolutions. But, sir, desjjite what I resolved, I fell. Do 
not despise me; I tried to reform, time after time, but I fell 
and fell again. Finally, some five or six of us were 
expelled, — I among them." 
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"Am I to understand that intemperance was your besetting 
vicel" 

•" Yes, sir, it was." Oliver drooped sadly before Dr. Koss 
— almost cowered before the man whose straightfom'ard 
manner had won his confidence. He had so determined to 
hide his past career, and now here he was, imveiling the 
whole. Yet it was for the best that he had done so. Dr. Ross 
possessed rare insight into character; he had read Oliver 
almost at first sight, and the story which fell upon his ear 
only confirmed those first impressions. 

" Young man, you will never have reason to repent rc})0&- 
ing this confidence in me. I like this frankness in you ; and 
though you have failed hitherto, I will give you another 
chance. You shall have the situation." 

"Thank you, sir, a thousand times," stammered out 
Oliver. " I ^vill try once more to reform, and prove myself 
worthy of your confidence." 

" One thing I must ask you. Is the name you have given 
me your true one]" 

"The Christian name is my own, but the surname is not. 
But pFay do not ask me for that, sir. I cannot pain my 
friends. It is for their sakes that I conceal it." 

" Well, looking at it in that light, I will excuse you, and 
know you for the present as Oliver Tyndal. But remember 
that before long I hope and expect you to become worthy 
of your real name. You are not yet past the possibility of 
making your own name an honoured one." 

" I will try, sir. God knows how truly I wish to alter 
my course." 

"One thing more. You luiow the fearful weight of 
responsibility which rests ui)on the conscience of a medical 
man. One mistake in putting up a prescription may en- 
danger or destroy a life. Now, on that account, I must have 
a sober dispenser. You understand? So that I shall watch 
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• 

you very narrowly. I wish to benefit you, but I cannot risk 
the lives of my patients, so you must fight valiantly against 
your besetting sin. I have known men who stood high in 
the profession utterly ruined by it — soul and body." 

Saying this, Oliver was dismissed to the care of the man- 
servant, who conducted him to his sanctum upstairs, and 
conveyed the portmanteau up there — that is, after it had 
been brought to the house, for Oliver had left it at the hotel 
whither he had gone to dine. Henceforth, Oliver would be 
resident in the house, under Dr. Ross' eye, and, of course, 
enduring such restraint as residence there implied. Well, 
he felt thankful for it; it might prove in the end all the 
better for him. 



CHAPTER X. 

CANTON LIFE AND SCENES. 

"Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be too for light,— for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care 
That crushes into dumb despaii 
One half the human race." 

" Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Oiven to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals and forts." 

Canton life was full of surprises for Mr. Grant. The end- 
less contrarieties, curiosities, contradictions, and puzzles of 
Chinese life, furnished food for much reflection, not unmixed 
with amusement to our missionary. Everything, from chop- 
sticks to pigtails, was in direct opposition to all his former 
notions of life; and before he had been among them a week, 
he decided that they were the queerest people on the eartli. 
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True, in some parts of Canton, visited as it was by Eng- 
lish merchants, and inhabited in one quarter by foreigners, 
from almost every European nation, he found life dmost 
Hke his own; but then his mission lay with the Chinese 
people, and while he could mingle with his own countrymen 
for purposes of recreation, it was among the Chinese them- 
selves that he was called to labour. Fortimately for him, 
some labourers in the mission had already preceded him, and 
among them he was for a time to be domiciled. There, too, 
he foimd relief and rest, when he turned away, saddened 
and sore, from the gross superstition which everywhere 
reigned triumphant. 

But the great difficulty on landing in China, is to master 
the language. Hubert was to a certain extent familiar with 
a large portion of Chinese ; but when I tell you that there 
are about twenty-six thousand characters in the Chinese 
alphabet, you will form some idea of the almost insuperable 
difficulties attending missionary labour in that country. It 
is only by continuous, painstaking, painful labour, that a 
missionary can become so familiar with the language, as to 
preach or teach in it. Health and life are often sacrificed in 
this labour, — labour rendered doubly necessary by the fact 
that no one who is manifestly ignorant of the language and 
of the sacred books, would be listened to by the proud 
mandarins or bigoted common people. In no heathen land 
is education and learning so much fostered as in China; 
therefore, to reach the people at all, a missionary must be at 
least equal to his hearers in familiarity with their studies. 
He must know the language sufficiently to argue upon or 
against their sacred books, and meet and answer objections 
founded upon them. You will judge from this what a 
herculean task awaited Mr. Grant. 

But he brought a brave heart to it. With sound phil- 
osophy he adopted Olive's advice, and allowed the dead past 
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to bur}' its dead. Woodlynn associations still clung round 
him to a great extent, and the memory of Olive had never 
forsaken him, but, resolutely burying it deep in the recesses 
of the past, he braced up the loins of his mind, and pressed 
forward into the new and unaccustomed round of duties 
which awaited him. His missionary brethren supplied the 
place of home-friends, and the English comforts, which help 
to make life more endurable in a foreign land, were in some 
measure forthcoming at the mission-house. But Hubert 
knew full well that he had not taken up his residence in 
Canton for the purpose of fui-thering his own aggrandize- 
ment, or seeking his own pleasure ; and, like a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, he strove to endure hardness. Long, weary 
hours of study filled out most of his days, but during the 
intervals of study he strove to make himself useful to the 
English-speaking population. Among the mercantile portion 
of the people were many hundreds of English sailors, who 
were with their ships in the port of tlie city. Among these. 
Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, and vice of all kinds pre- 
vailed fearfully, and for many months Hubert did true 
missionary work among the people of his own country. Every 
day — but cliiefly on the Sabbath-day — his boat might have 
been seen going from vessel to vessel, laden with portions 
of Scripture, tracts, and publications suitable for seafaring 
men ; and there, through the livelong day, he would labour 
cheerfully and devotedly, often returning at night to the 
friendly shadow of the mission-house, faint and weary from 
utter exhaustion, — so faint that sometimes his hands refused 
to hold the oars of his boat. Yet these Sabbath-days were 
blessed seasons of hallowed labour, — such as brought holy 
harvests; and among the reckless, thoughtless Jack Tars 
who sailed under the English flag, were not a few who grate- 
fully recalled the missionary labourer's memory, in after 
days, and amid other scenes. 
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In the midst of his peregiinatioDs, ho visited one Sabbath 
a British man-of-war, lying at anchor, some miles down the 
river. A large body of marines were on board, and by 
them, he was, with the officei*8* permission, made welcome. 
After distributing his tracts and papers, and holding an 
extempore service for the men, — at which some of their 
superiors attended, — ^lie was requested to visit some five or 
six who lay ill below. Ill, — and in a foreign country, — the 
very circumstances touched his heart; and, glad to be of u.se, 
Hubert joyfully consented. So, following in the wake of 
the boatswain, he went below; and there, as soon as his eyes 
could get accustomed to the gloom, was conducted into the 
sick ward, — a comfortable cabin in the after pai-t of the sliij). 
The suficrers were in cots, not in hammocks like the rest, 
and everything that kindness could do for them, appeared 
to be done; still, there was a heavy, woebegone expression 
on their faces, betokening that strange, deep weariness and 
unrest which always visits the soul when far from home, and 
ill, among strangers. One or two of the invalids were quite 
young — indeed, they wore almost a boyish look — and their 
faces lighted up with fresh hope as they looked at the strange 
visitor. Anything to relieve the monotony of sick-room life 
on board ship was to be welcomed; but, when tlicy noted 
their young visitor's cheerful face, and heard his friendly, 
sympathetic tones, they one and all turned to liim with 
fresh interest. 

" How is it to-day, my friends 1 " said he. "I hope you 
are getting well, fast." 

"I'm afraid not," replied one man. " This climate is not very 
favourable to one's recovery. The heat is enough to kill us." 

" I know it is hot," was the answer, " for I've been about 
in it ever since the early morniiiij;." 

"Have you, sir?" was the rejoinder, spoken in tones of 
surprise. "Were you obliged to be out, then? " 
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" 2^0^ — onl J that I was about my Master's business. You 
see, my man, Fm a missioiiarj but lately come out from 
England, and while Fm learning the language, I employ my 
spare time in visiting and talking with my own countrymen." 

" It's very kind of you, sir, for it isn't much of it to be 
getting about in this weather;" and the face of the men 
put on an expression of interest, as if the communication he 
iuMl to make would take some of the weary tedium out of 
thoir life. 

** Now, then, 1*11 read you something, if you don't mind 
n^^urin^ it^" said he, sitting down and taking two or three 
(v^lKT^ out of his bag. 

^^ H^r^V a nice, sensible tract, suitable to you, I should 
tlimkc— itV about a sick soldier; shall I read it?" 

** \y^ av^ sir** returned two or three men, who had not 
vet *^H>ken. " We'd rather hear that than the Bible." 

*' iSo I will," said he, appearing to take no notice of this 
lutter remark, and with the words he commenced to read. 

It was a short, racy, interesting sketch of a soldier's career 
iu the Peninsular war, and fixed the attention of the little 
audience ino«t powerfully. Presently he fancied he heard a 
kind of Btillod sob from a yoimg fellow lying near him, but 
deeming it l>o«t to take no notice, he went on to the end. 
He had gftiltod hearing now, and, seeing this, he read a 
chapter frtmi tho Bible, after finishing the tract, and con- 
cluded by talking thoni if they could bear to hear him sing a 
hymn. 

"That wo o()\iltl, sir," replied they. "It would sound 
home-like, too, OHpeeially if you sing one we know." 

"So I will, then," roturnod Hubert, choosing a universally 
known favourite. Ho sang, — and the hymn was printed on 
a placard on the wall of the ward, — 

"Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee." 
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Little by little, the sick men caught up the words, and 
joined in, feebly, but lovingly. It roused all the home 
yearnings, brought out all the home sympathies, and made 
them forget for a little while that they were sick and 
strangers in a foreign land. After the hymn was done, 
Hubert prayed with them, and then he felt almost exhausted 
himself. Still, he thought he must speak to them person- 
ally a few moments, and especially to the yoimg fellow whose 
wan, wistful eyes watched him so eagerly from the cot oppo- 
site. He was slowly fading away, — there was no doubt of it. 

"Does the singing try your nerves too much, my poor 
fellow?" said Hubert, as he went over by his side. 

" No, sir, it does me good. My mother used to sing that 
hymn, and you see I couldn't hear it without its bringing 
back old times." 

" Indeed I Was your mother a pious woman, then 1 " 

"Yes, sir; she had a good many trials, but on looking 
back now, I can see she knew what to do with them. She's 
sung to us children many an hour, when we've been cold 
and hungry, on purpose to make us forget it. We were 
very poor, we were. But, sir, your hymn brought it all 
back to me." 

" Does she know of your whereabouts now, and of your 
sickness ? " 

"Why, she's been dead pretty nigh seven years!" 

" Oh ! I didn't know that Then perhaps you've a father, 
or other friends living, who think about you, and remember 
you before God." 

"I don't know about that, sir;" and the young man shook 
his head. " I've no father, that I know of, now; he forsook 
all of us when I was a boy, and 'tain't likely that he's sought 
out any of them since I left Woodlynn." 

Hubert started as the old familiar name fell upon his ears. 
" Woodlynn, did you say? Do you know Woodlynn?" 
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"I ought to, sir," replied the invalid, "for it was my 
birthplace." 

"Your birthplace! Then what is your name? I may 
remember you, for I once lived in Woodlynn." 

"Isaac Peters, sirl *Ike Peters,' they used to call me. 
Do you remember me, nowl But I don't recall you, sirl" 
and the sick soldier fixed his eyes searchingly on Hubert 

"I used to keep a school at Woodlynn, some years ago; 
perhaps you remember my name, — Hubert Grant." 

"Mr. Grant! why, to be sure I do. Didn't the young 
Thorpes come to your school? — and they used to tell me 
about you. Yes, sir; I thought I knew your face." 

"Well, then, it seems we are old acquaintances. But 
how did you come to enlist in the service? " 

"I entered the Marines, sir, to better myself. When mother 
died, the little ones went to the union workhouse, and I had 
to shift for myself. I went out, first, as gardener's boy, and 
could have done pretty well if the head-gardener had been 
kind, but he wasn't, and, besides, he sort o' looked down on 
me, because I had no friends. So — you know, sir, how 
young fellows are, — hot, and spirity-like, — and I was like all 
tlie rest — one day, after a bit of a quarrel, I went oflF, and 
enlisted in the Marines." 

"It's a pity you were driven to do that. Do your brothers 
and sisters correspond with you?" 

" Sometimes, sir, but not often. You see, as soon as they 
can work, the parish sends them out to service, or to 
apprenticeship, and they haven't much time for writing. 
Besides, I expect they mostly forget me now; for, you see, 
sir, being separated so soon, we grow up to forget one 
another. But the sound of your voice did me good; and 
the tune you sung carried me back to the old times of long 
ago, when my mother used to sing that very tune." 

J*I am glad I happened to hit upon it, though I little 
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thought what a chord I was striking in your hreast when I 
did so. I shall come to see you again, Peters, depend ninni 
it. ril come, at least every Sunday, while you are ill." 

" Thank you, sir, — thank you kindly. You have done me 
a great deal of good to-day, — ^more than you think. I shall 
look out for you again, you may depend upon it, sir. Only 
do please take care of your own healtL It won't do to risk 
yourself too much in this climate, sir; and if you are goini; 
to teach the Chinese, I hope God will spare you many yeui s 
to do it." To this the other men, who had been (leei)ly 
interested listeners, responded fervently and kindly, for 
their yoimg missionary visitor had won their hearts to a 
man. 

It was now time to return, if he would be back again in the 
mission premises before darkness set in; and the evening 
shadows were falling athwart city, shipping, river, and 
islands, as Hubert unshipped his oars, and rowed up the 
stream toward Canton. He was weary and worn; brain, 
heart, and hands had all been overtasked that day; for he 
had wandered far and spoken much since he had started 
that morning; but still his conscience told him that as a 
servant of the Lord, he must bear fatigue and hardsliip 
manfully, that so he might be wise to win souls. It was 
blessed labour this of his; he coidd not go forth bearing 
such precious seed without returning again, sooner or later, 
bearing his sheaves with him. 

Thus missionary workers toil on day after day, amid 
opposing conditions of climate, race, prejudices, ignorance, 
and very often persecution — anxious only to spread the 
Master's name, and win subjects for His kingdom. Is not 
their work, obscure and unnoticed though it often in, a 
glorious part of life's daily ministry] 



CHAPTEE XL 

A YEAR LATER. 

*'l cannot sleep, my fervid brain 
Calls up the vanished past again ; 
A breeze from that far-distant shore 
Comes freshening o'er me, more and more. 
Come back, ye friendship^ long departed. 
That like o'erflowing streamlets started ; 
And now have dwindled, one by one. 
To stony channels in the sun ; 
Come back, ye friends, whose lives are ended ; 
Come back, with all that light attended." 

A. YEAR had rolled away, with its manifold duties, pleasures, 
and vexations, and Olive was left alone. Professor Fairfax 
had carried the day, and Amy had surrendered to his 
attractions. For, studious, absent-minded, thoughtful, 
scholarly man that he was, he had recovered his natural 
vivacity amazingly, when once he had summoned up cour- 
age sufficient to woo Amy in the generally approved fashion; 
and then, when she began to look upon him in the light of 
a possible husband, she too discovered unlooked-for excel- 
lences in his disposition and character. Professor Fairfax 
was a man of deep, strong principle, unswerving affection, 
and tender sympathy. Underneath that student's soul lay 
a deep fount of love, which Amy, with her guileless maiden- 
hood, her imselfish labours, and intellectual capacities, had 
stirred to its very depths. About twenty years older than 
herself, he was yet youthful in taste, and possessed poeti- 
cal talents which gave him oneness of feehng with Amy, 
who had shared some of Bernard's disposition. Under these 
circumstances, the wooing had sped prosperously, and, 
womanlike. Amy had yielded herself to the charms of love. 
Then, gracefully she glided into the fair estate of wifehood, 
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and now, having exchanged vows which were to last until 
death, the two — husband and wife — were spending the 
honeymoon in one of the most lovely spots in the Isle of 
Wight. 

But, beautiful and smooth as life had been to Amy 
hitherto — that is, comparatively speaking — it had not been 
so with Olive. She had trodden with weary steps and 
wearier heart, the path so evidently marked out for her in 
God's providence, and many a time would have utterly 
fainted, had it not been for that strong, abiding faith which 
had, through these manifold trials, become hers. Not that 
she had grown into it all at once. No, no; only Httle by 
Httle, by slow and painful processes, did she come to realize 
the unHmited help which Christ gives His people, in all 
seasons of trial, despondency, pain, or care. At first she 
stumbled very painfully over the dark path she was called 
to tread, and doubted almost defiantly over the problems in 
providence which were presented to her; but gradually she 
learned trust, quietmsSy and confidence. Still, even then it was 
not without a pang that she saw her home-nest forsaken by 
Amy — the last one to whom she had climg — and it was 
with a still deeper pang that she remembered Oliver, the 
lost wanderer. A year had passed since his expulsion from 
Edinburgh, and no line or message had come to say where 
he had fled, or what he was doing. At the wedding festivi- 
ties his face and voice were missed, and sorely Amy regretted 
that her brother could not give her to her betrothed, at the 
marriage altar. And now that they were gone, the gloom 
and loneliness seemed doubly hard to bear. Hitherto, Amy 
had been constantly with her; the professor had spent many 
happy hours in her room, beguiling the time with reminis- 
cence, story, or argument; but, now that they were all gone, 
there was nothing left her but loneliness, despondency, and 
sorrow. 

(166) B 
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At least, so Olive thought, as she sat there in the snug 
sitting-room, alone, with her head on her hands, pensirely 
dreaming the twilight away. But just as she sat thus, a 
timid knock came to the door, and in answer to the per- 
mission to "come in," a tall, slender, fair-haired girl 
entered. 

"Is it you, Bella) Is anything wrong in the dormi- 
tories?" 

" No, Miss Forrester ; but I knew you were alone, and as 
all the work is over, I thought I would ask you to allow me 
to read to you. May IV* As she spoke, she advanced into 
the roouL 

" You are a thoughtful, good girl, Bella. I hardly know 
what I should do without you. You may sit here awhile, 
and read, presently, when I light the lamp." 

Bella was the once little forlorn daughter of the dead 
actress, brought into the Home and trained there through 
the good offices of Hubert Grant, who took pity upon her 
want and loneliness after her mother^s death. After being 
admitted there, she found shelter, food, and kindness, and 
although, in common with most strays taken in, she missed 
at first her free wanderings in the open air and the preda- 
tory Arab habits which belong to this class of city outcasts, 
she very soon accommodated herself to her altered circum- 
stances. Possessing innate refinement sufficient to cause 
her to appreciate a home, and to value instruction and order- 
liness of life, she soon advanced favourably in the good 
graces of the managers. As she grew up, she became occa- 
sionally useful with the yoimger girls, and, as I have inti- 
mated before, was now sufficiently advanced, both in age 
and attainments, to act as assistant teacher. Now that Amy 
was gone, Olive would have to depend upon her very much, 
while, fortunately, the girFs qualities of head and heart 
were sucli as might very naturally draw out the esteem and 
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affection of those who were connected with her. She was 
thoughtful beyond her years; this coming to Olive's room 
was only one expression of her thoughtfulness and love for 
the one who had occupied the relations of guide and friend to 
her, during perhaps, the most impressible period of her youtL 

" I am lonely to-night, Bella," said Olive presently. " I 
am thinking of the friends who are far away." 

"Are you. Miss Forrester? Perhaps they too are think- 
ing of you." 

" They may be, I don't know." And she sighed again 
inspirit. 

" Did you ever experience the loneliness of a crowd. Miss 
Forrester?" 

" No, I cannot say that I did. Do you know much about 
iti" 

" I did, but I don't now. In that miserable time which 
followed upon my mother's death, and I was lonely and 
unbefriended, I had no home; not one of those who were 
kind to me during the day, by giving me an occasional 
crust, could give me sleeping-room ; so that frequently I had 
to turn out, when near midnight, and take up my lodging 
on a sheltered doorstep, or imder some cart. Well, of course 
I was lonely and miserable beyond measure. Many and 
many a time have I followed well-dressed children in the 
streets, feasting my eyes on their beauty, their comfort, 
their happiness, and their fine clothes, and wishing — oh, so 
much — ^that I was Hke them. I have wandered up and 
down the streets all day, seeking kindness, and finding none. 
Not a voice has spoken to me but that of the policeman, 
teUing me to *move on.' I have been just fit to He down 
and die, because of my utter destitution and loneliness. You 
never knew such loneliness as that. Miss Forrester." 

"No, God forbid that I ever should, Bella; it was a 
blessed thing that you were ever admitted here." 
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"Ah! was it not! You — from the quiet of your respect- 
ahle, happy life — can never realize' what a salvation it was 
to me. Do you think God does?" 

"What a queer question, Bella] Of course God knows 
all about us, and realizes perfectly well what are our special 
dangers and trials." 

" Yes, but, please, don't be angry with me — I have often 
thought whether God, so high, holy, and great, as He is, 
could ever reaUze what my once poor, wretched, unhappy 
Hf e is to me. I could not help my former circumstances, 
you know. I was bom in them. Does God make allowance 
for thatf 

" My poor child, of course He does. Wouldn't an earthly 
father make allowance for unfavourable circumstances of 
training, upbringing, neglect, and want ? And do you sup- 
pose God to be less just than any earthly parent?" 

"That is what I have often longed to ask you. You are 
so wise, and good, and kind. Miss Forrester, that I feel as if 
I could come to you, with any of these questions, because I 
know you will not condemn me in them." 

"And with just the same confidence that you look up to 
me, you can look up to God, and regard Him even with 
greater confidence than you do me, because all the goodness 
and consideration which you see in me is only a faint reflec- 
tion of God's. All the good quaHties which we possess come 
from God, only He possesses them towards us in a thousand 
fold greater measure. Do you understand me?" 

The girl nodded her head; her full, dark eyes gleaming 
with intense interest, even in the gathering twilight. 

" If you have at any time any doubts about God's feeUngs 
towards these neglected creatures of His hand, don't encour- 
age them. He does not sit up above like a severe judge, 
ready to crush us ; if He did, none of us would be spared, or 
ever find mercy. He is not afar ofi*, condemning us, and 
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holding us responsible for what we cannot do, like an awful 
Governor; but in all His relations with us, He takes upon 
Himself the character of a Father. If people took this idea 
of God, I believe they would love Him far more than they 
do. He makes every allowance for us, imderstands our diffi- 
culties, our circumstances, and our surroundings. He does 
not hold us responsible for what we cannot do, any more 
than a father does his helpless infant, who cannot walk. We 
are, as a poet beautifully says, 

" * Like children crying in the night, 
And with no language but a cry.' 

He understands that cry better than we do ourselves." 

" Well, I used to wish to be good, but I couldn't be. I 
didn't know how to, and there are thousands of others at 
this time situated just Hke I was. Sometimes I think about 
them, Miss Forrester, till my heart aches." 

"And if your heart aches, what do you think God feels 
toward them?" 

"Oh, Miss Forrester! Do you think, then, that He looks 
upon them like that?" It seemed too good to be believed 
— ^to think that the Almighty could regard such waifs and 
strays with loving-kindness. 

"Yes; if you are full of tender pity toward sinful, neglected, 
erring ones, you really cannot think that God is less pitiful, 
less tender than you." 

" I never thought of it in that light before. I shall love 
Him better than ever for this revelation of His kindness. 
I cannot help it. But, then, wliy does He allow all this 
misery and wretchedness to exist in the world 1 " 

"Ah, now you have asked me a difficult question. I can- 
not tell you why. These inequalities in the world are the 
result of sin; when sin entered, pain, suflFering, misery, 
wretchedness, followed in its train; and the earth groans 
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under it, until its redemption shall come. Our only consola- 
tion is that God sits at the helm; He sees all, and reads 
each one's life aright He makes no mistakes, and instead 
of being the severe Judge which many represent him to be 
now. He is a kind, compassionate Father, regarding us in 
pity and in love. He will be our Judge one day, be sure of 
that; but at present, His arms of mercy are open to us. His 
loving heart is spread out before us. Christ's coming to die 
for us, was only one manifestation of that love ! " 

"Oh, thank you, Miss Forrester, for your talk. I shall 
think of God very differently in the future from what I have 
in the past. My religion has been one of fear, mostly, I 
think. I always, somehow, feared God more than I loved 
Him. I shall know better now. It is around you that my 
strongest affection has twined, hitherto; but I see now that 
God is worthy of my best affection." 

" Mind you, Bella, I do not say that you must not fear 
God, as well as love Him. There is a fear which is bom of 
love, — filial fear, — and this is the fear which you should culti- 
vate, not a terrified fear. I think many young people take 
up with wrong notions of God, and have wrong notions of 
God put into their heads, by the theology which is some- 
times taught. But it should not be so. The two texts, 
* God is love,' and * Your Father which is in heaven,' should 
furnish us with the key to the character of the Most HigL 
The religion of the savage or ignorant heathen may be a 
religion of terror, but not so ours. God's own love gives us 
redemption; and Christ was the living embodiment of that 
love. Ours is a religion of deepest, tenderest love: the 
heart's affection for Him who hath loved us from the begin- 
ning, is something more deep, more true, more fervent than 
any emotion we feel for any friend on earth. I coidd not 
see this years ago; youthful believers often walk in bondage 
to a false theology; it is only by slow degrees that I have 
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myself emerged into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God." 

Olive ceased, for it was time to light the lamp. But the 
conversation had taken away the gloom from her mind, and, 
as usual, after bearing the burden of another soul, she rose 
lightened of her own. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DEFYING HIS MAKER. 

''Then shall I shudder at the guilty past, 
And feel Thy awful presence in my heart; 
Was it at Thee, O God, my sins I cast? 
Oh ! ou my trembling soul Thy mercy dart ; 
For now I feel how terrible Thou SLrt."—Conder. 

"No one is so accursed by fate. 
No one so utterly desolate. 
But some heart, though unknown. 
Responds unto his own." 

" As the sow that is washed returns to wallow in the mire," 
so a nature sunk in sin and dissipation falls, ever and anon, 
into the slough again. Mere distance from the scene of former 
follies, is not a safeguard against sinning; when there is no 
settled principle in the heart, the temptations which every- 
where abound lead the soul astray continually. Oliver 
Thorpe — or Oliver Tyndal, as he chose to call himself — had 
already seriously compromised himself with Dr. Eoss, on 
account of his fast life and habits. Worse than all, in that 
gentleman's estimation — seeing that Oliver was almost con- 
stantly engaged in dispensing, — was his intemperance, and 
this was a sin that could not be condoned. Precious lives 
might be sacrificed at any time to the incapacity or stupidity 
of an intoxicated dispenser, and then what ransom could 
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avail to redeem from the dead ? Barely trustworthy in the 
daytime, Oliver had been led home several times at night 
reeling drunk, and though threatened with dismissal, he had 
still remained on, promising most penitently, time after 
time, as was his wont, that he would alter. Now, however, 
he seemed to be getting worse and worse, and one momiDg 
Dr. Eoss sought him in his room in order to talk the matter 
over seriously. For the past two or three evenings he had 
come home intoxicated, and now matters were come to such 
a crisis that the doctor resolved to interfere. 

On gaining Oliver's room. Dr. Eoss found that young 
gentleman deep in thought — probably contemplating the 
results of his dissipation. He was not callous to the con- 
sequences of his faults; once before he had been out in the 
world, homeless and friendless, on account of his sins, and 
now again, from Dr. Eoss's threats, given utterance to on 
the last week, nothing less seemed to await him. He looked 
up moodily as the doctor entered, but said nothing. 

" Good morning, Mr. Tyndal,'* said Dr. Eoss, who, how- 
ever angry, always preserved the habits and address of a 
gentleman. 

" Good morning, sir," repUed Oliver, without venturing 
to look up. 

" I am come to have a little serious talk with you relative 
to your habits," said Dr. Eoss. " Your conscience doubtless 
tells you that you have gone astray very much, since you 
became an inmate of my house." 

Oliver answered nothing; his conscience did tell him that 
he had gone astray only too much, and too frequently, since 
his coming there. 

" And also that you are doing so in direct defiance of my 
command, as well as in spite of your oft-reiterated promises 
of amendment." 

" I cannot help it, sir. Mv doom is fixed," said Oliver. 
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" Your doom ! What do you mean ? I am come to have 
a Kttle quiet talk with you, not to hear random assertions. 
What doom do you mean) " 

"Destruction! nothing less. See here, sir; I try again 
and again to keep from these vices, which are against my 
better nature. But it's of no use. They get hold of me in 
spite of myself, and I fall, and fall again, until I am ashamed 
to look any one in the face." 

" And why do these vices get such a hold upon you ? Have 
you no moral strength?" 

" I don't know, I think not sometimes. It's no use, sir, 
to believe me; I feel all this over and over again, more 
keenly than you can say it to me, but it's my miserable luck" 

" It's not luck at all, Oliver," sternly replied Dr. Koss. 
" Do you think that any sort of * luck ' can compel you to 
drink yourself into something like imbecility, and so cause 
the lives of my patients to be seriously imperilled?" 

" Then it is some evil spirit which has taken hold of me, 
binding me hand and foot," returned Oliver. " I don't wil- 
lingly give way to drink and evil influences, but I cannot 
resist" 

" Ah ! just as I imagined — a deficiency in moral courage. 
You will never be, or do, anything, until you learn the diffi- 
cult art of seK-govemment." 

"But the attractions of company are irresistible," urged 
Oliver. " One must do as others do — at least I must — and 
then very often I go further than others do." He wished to 
extenuate his conduct if he could. 

" Did you ever ponder this passage, Oliver," inquired Dr. 
Ross — " *My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not?'" 

" No, sir." 

" Or this other — * Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by 
it, turn from it, and pass away j" 
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" No, sir; I cannot say that I have." 

"Well, then, I should recommend you to do so, and 
indeed not those portions only, but the whole of the Book 
of Proverba You may not think it likely perhaps, but 
what I tell you is the truth, — for the past twenty-five years 
I have never omijbted reading some portion of the Scriptures 
at least once a day, and I owe much of my success in life to 
the practice." 

" Indeed, sir ! " said Oliver, raising his eyebrows. He had 
grown of late to despise Bible readers and Bible lovers. The 
"set" among whom he moved, were atheists, free-thinkers, 
and infidels, boasting of their unbelief, and priding them- 
selves in their wickedness. You will not wonder to hear that 
Oliver had imbibed their opinions and adopted their spirit. 
In truth, he rather gloried in having attained such a height 
in sin as adopting an infidel mode of thinking implies. His 
lack of moral courage, which unfortimately caused him to 
struggle but weakly against the temptations which were 
ruining his success in every way, led him to adopt too easily 
the impious, blasphemous doctrines which were so im- 
pudently put forward by his associates. Dr. Koss had been 
a Christian man for many years, but with characteristic 
reticence he shrank for the most part from revealing the fact 
to others. Strictly moral and conscientious, he had read 
the Scriptures daily for years, before he experienced the 
great change, as a mere matter of duty — ^having been brought 
up to adopt this habit by a pious mother. For her sake — 
because of the memory of her* love for the Bible, and her 
prayers for him — he could never laugh at religion, much less 
disbelieve in it, as Oliver was doing now; and although he 
was somewhat late in life before coming to the final decision, 
his heart's best reverence had always gathered round the 
Cross of Christ. So that you will understand how naturally 
and quietly his advice came out to Oliver. 
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"Yes; and you must excuse me if I say that the yoimg 
man who ignores God in his dealings with life, will never attain 
either moral courage or fixed principle, in the presence of 
temptation. It strikes me very forcibly that this is the case 
with yourself. You succumb to temptation, because you 
meet it in your own strengtL" 

" My own strength 1 Of course I do, sir," rejoined Oliver. 
"I cannot meet it in yours; I have not your strength of 
mind." 

" No. But you may meet it in some one else's strengtL 
Christ will assist you to defy — ay, and conquer every temp- 
tation to sin, if you only trust in Him and rest upon Him." 

"Christ, sirl" and a sneer curled Oliver's lip. "I cannot 
adopt such old-fashioned notions. Christianity is an exploded 
behef." 

" Ohver Tyndal, beware of what you say. I deemed you 
erring and weak in principle, I thought you were easily led 
into temptation, but I never judged you guilty of infidel 
tendencies." 

" I am only following in the wake of scientific men, sir," 
said Oliver, with a shamefaced sort of manner. " Philoso- 
phers and students pooh at the religion of the Bible; and 
what they say seems reasonable enougL" 

" If philosophers have gone astray on the great question 
of eternal truth, mingling human error and human scepticism 
with a strange disregard of the wants of man's higher nature, 
it is not the province of every babe in science to rush in 
where strong men fear to tread. Because one or two leading 
minds of the age have cut themselves adrift from the truths 
of revealed religion, is that any reason why every half- 
educated, conceited idiot should set himself up for being 
wiser than Godi I am ashamed of you, Ohver Tyndal! 
What will you think of next?" 

" But — but, sir, these men prove wl^at they say," urged 
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Oliver; "science is dead against religion; all our fellows 
say so." 

"Do you think sol" ' 

" Well, sir, wiser men than I am say so, and prove it, so 
far as I can judge. I only go with the rest" 

" I am only too sorry to know," replied Dr. Boss, " that 
many medical students have adopted repulsive materialistic 
theories. They think it becomes their manhood to scoff at 
Grod, to ignore the wonders of his hand; and while they 
study the body and the beautiful mechanism of every part 
of it, to forget that its tenant, the soul, has an undying 
natura Many more seek in science that soul-rest which the 
Bible alone teaches. They rest their minds upon earthly 
wisdom, forgetting that the necessities of the soul can only 
be met by heavenly things. But when you say that science 
is opposed to true religion, you are much mistaken. Rightly 
imderstood, they go hand in hand, and every succeeding age 
will verify the truth of God by its new discoveries. Don't 
talk to me of science and revelation being opposed to each 
other; it cannot be. Truth — in whatever form, scientific or 
spiritual — proceeds from God, and, emanating from the one 
soiu"ce, cannot be contradictory." 

Oliver was silent. His flippant scoffings at all that was 
good found no favour here, evidently; and knowing how 
deeply he was in disgrace already, he judged it best not to 
irritate Dr. Ross further. He really cared for his situation; 
once this were lost to him, he would be out on the world. 
It behoved him, therefore, to act circumspectly. 

" When you came here, Ohver, I hoped that you would 
reform," continued Dr. Ross. " You frankly told me that 
you had fallen into sin and sorrow, and that your very name 
was assumed, to hide the real state of the case from your 
relatives. I encouraged the hope then that you would so act 
as to make your name an honoured one, — as to take again 
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your real name, and so gladden your friends' hearts. But 
what progress have you made in this direction? Answer me 
conscientiously." 

" Sir, I have tried, I assure you I have. You can never 
know the struggles of mind, the horror of soul, through 
which I have passed at different times, when my feet have 
slipped back into the vortex from which I fancied at one 
time that I had been dragged. If you only knew the hun- 
dreds of times I have tried to alter, the agony of mind I 
have gone through, you would pity me. Better had it been 
for me had I been bom in the lowest ranks of poverty and 
ignorance. My guilt would not then have been so great, — 
but now it is in proportion to my opportunities." 

" Oliver," said Dr. Ross, " you do not talk like an infidel 
at the bottom. Your assertions just now are strangely at 
variance with these expressions. What am I to imderstandl 
Which is the feeling of your heart?" 

" I have pious friends, sir — friends who have taught me 
these things, and who pray for me now, I doubt not, every 
day of their lives. I cannot ignore those facts, nor the fact 
that they live up to what they believe. I know that religion 
is with them an abiding reality," 

" Oliver^ you will yet be a ChrisUaUy^' said Dr. Ross, " and 
with that change, all your old things will pass away, and all 
things become new. Your present character will become 
transformed, and you will, after shaking yourself free from 
the taint of present sin, rise erect in the dignity of true 
manhood." 

" Never, sir," replied Oliver. " I am gone too far. It has 
been down, down, down, with me for years past." 

" Nevertheless, I am sanguine as to your future," replied 
Dr. Ross. " If I were not — and I am more convinced from 
your present conversation, — I should not continue to bear 
with you. I should summarily dismiss you from my surgery." 
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^ Do it, sir, do It^" said Oliver, half-defiantly, half-despair- 
ingly. " I have no hope for myself none whatever; and if 
my retaining your situation depends upon my becoming a 
Christian, why, the chances are a hundred to one against me. 
No; the best thing you can do is to kick me out of the house; 
then I shall not have the chance of committing manslaughter 
by making an error in your prescriptions. " 

'' If I dismissed you I should not do it in that style," re- 
turned Dr. Boss. " But I will not just now send you away. 
For your praying friends' sake, I will grant you another 
opportunity. But you must give up drinking. For my 
patients' sakes, I insist upon thi& And then, when you are 
in your right mind, I do not despair of the goodness of God 
towards you. His Spirit may then penetrate through the 
mists and shadows of infidelity, and new-create you a Chris- 
tian. Heed what I say. It is not wise to trifle too daringly 
or too long." 

And Dr. Boss rose and went out. OHver was left alone 
with his own thoughts, which just then were of the bitterest 
Knowing the truth, he was yet dabbling with error, striving 
to comfort his soul with the thought that he could "eat and 
drink" recklessly here, for the future would bring no dreadful 
eternity to hiuL And inwardly, he scorned the prophecy 
that he would yet be a Christian, although he knew well 
that he must alter outwardly, or lose his position. 




BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER L — TWO PEEPS AT HOUSEHOLD LIFE. 

"There is a spot of earth, supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
Where maD, creation's tyrant, casts aside. 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend,— 
Here woman reigns, the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life." 

—James Montgomery. 

I HAVE hinted to you before that Dr. Carr's home and family 
affairs were not as they should be. Now, in the evening of 
his life, he was beset with troubles; troubles mostly bom of 
the godless training of his family, in the years that were 
past Austin, who, as I informed you some time since, had 
gone to India, had attained by this time to a captaincy, but 
with superior rank, came increased luxuries and increased 
expenditure. His pay as captain sufficed no more for his 
manifold wants than did his lieutenant's pay, and, of course, 
his father had to make up the deficiency. Captain and Mrs. 
Ehodes were on the Continent, entering into all the wild 
dissipations of Continental cities. To her sorrow, Agatha 
had found that her husband was anything but kind or con- 
siderate. Fashionable men rarely make good husbands; and 
Captain Khodes possessed none of the home virtues which 
render married life happy. Indeed, at times her married 
life was barely endurable — insult, neglect, and sometimes 
downright cruelty, all conspired to make Agatha's lot any- 
thing but a happy one. 
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And poor old Dr. Carr was failing, from sheer weakness; 
while, as he faUed, his mind was harassed hy doubts and 
despondency, and he himself was Uke the philosopher grop- 
ing in the dark. His scientific researches were all of little 
use to him now; his studies lay neglected, for want of power 
to pursue them; and his patients were compelled to call 
other medical men, for he, poor old man, was slowly creeping 
down the way to deatL And now, as Sacred Writ so plainly 
points out, he only reaped what he had sowed. His house had 
not been ordered according to God's will; his children had 
gone after their own inclinations, and now, instead of being 
happy in their confidence and love, he was forsaken and 
lonely, — ^left in his old age to the mercies of hired servants, 
and destitute of Divine comfort Could any lot be more 

pitiable 1 

******* 

Myrtle Villa, — so called because of two large myrtles 
which stood like sentinels at the door, the summer through, 
— ^was situated in one of the pleasantest suburbs of London. 
It was the home to which the professor had taken Amy, 
some twelve months before, on returning from their short 
but happy wedding trip in the Isle of Wight Here Amy 
had lived ever since, varying the routine of her quiet life by 
occasional journeys to the Home, where she was, as ever, a 
welcome visitor. But quite lately, a little tiny visitor had 
come to Myrtle Cottage, in the shape of a dimpled, blue- 
eyeil girl-baby. She was now able to open her wondering 
eyes, and look fairly about her, at the wonderful world which 
lay all aroimd; and as you may suppose, was worshipped, 
most adoringly, by both father and mother, who, with the 
pride which belongs to every parent, fancied her a perfect 
paragon. On this afternoon, there were unusual prepara- 
tions at Myrtle Cottage, as if a goodly company were 
oxj^ected. Piled-up plates of cake and bread-and-butter were 
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laid out in the kitchen, awaiting the arrival of certain per- 
sonages evidently blessed with fair appetites. The kitchen 
itself was radiant with cleanliness, and alongside the capa- 
cious table, were ranged fifteen or eighteen chairs. They 
were destined to be occupied by Amy's former class at the 
Home. They — the girls — had heard of the little stranger's 
arrival at Myrtle Cottage, and straightway, with all the 
curiosity of girl minds, were anxious to see it. Having 
timidly announced their desire to Bella, she had conveyed 
the intimation to Olive, and as a consequence, arrange- 
ments were shortly made to have them over for the after- 
noon. 

How they came trooping into the hall, flushed with the heat 
of their long walk! — for beyond an omnibus ride of some 
two or three miles, they had accomplished the distance on 
foot. All of them were radiant with health, and " lively as 
crickets," albeit they looked somewhat straight-laced in their 
school uniform. Most of them ranged in age from fourteen 
to sixteen, and had been in the school quite long enough to 
know how to present their congratulations and thanks to 
Mrs. Fairfax, with readiness and proper deference. They 
had all liked Amy; her departure from the school had been 
the cause of much unfeigned sorrow; while in the pnvate 
opinion of some of them, her place had never been so well 
filled sinca 

Mrs. Fairfax was sitting on the sofa, nursing baby Winifred. 
One 6y one the girls crept into the parlour, timidly, and 
blushingly, as the smart housemaid opened the door. They 
seemed a little confused at first, seeing that they were quite 
unused to carpeted rooms, and the various luxuries of 
refined society; but Amy's friendly recognition and wel- 
come to each, soon put them at their ease again. 

" Good afternoon, girls," said she. " I am glad to see you 
all, — very glad. You are very welcome to our house to-day. 

(166) B 
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I have thought of you all a great deal since I saw you 
last." 

" So have we, teacher," said one of the most talkative, — 
a remark in which all the others coincided. 

" And now you are come to see my baby. Here she is, 
you see — a perfect picture of child-beauty. Look at her!" 
and the proud young mother held her aloft for the girls' 
delighted inspection. 

"Beautiful! Dear little thing! Oh! isn't she nice? 
Splendid!" ran round the circle in admiring murmurs. 

"May we have her just one moment, please, Mrs. Fair- 
fax?" asked one of the elder girls. 

"Yes, certainly, if you will promise to hold her very 
carefully, and not let her slip. You may all have her a 
moment or two in turn." 

With this permission, the girls were well pleased, as you 
may imagine, and without more delay, baby changed hands. 
Very gingerly was she held by some of them, but very ten- 
derly, while others hugged her closer and yet closer, kissing 
and caressing the tiny little thing with the true feminine 
instinct. Did it occur to them, I wonder, to contrast this 
little one, born amid civilization, and Christian influences, 
tended with all the care and love which religion teaches, 
with those numberless little sufferers who are neglected, 
spurned, and oftentimes ill-treated, in those purlieus of vice 
and wickedness from which they had been snatched? 

Baby enjoyed the loving ministrations of the worshippers 
at her shrine, for some little time, then, missing the tender 
touch of the motherly hands, she began to purse up her 
little lips for a cry. Mrs. Fairfax came to the rescue, and 
as she soothed baby to peace and happiness again, the Pro- 
fessor came in. Being no stranger to the girls, he shook 
hands with them all round, his kindly, hearty face giving 
as much a welcome as his words. 



\ 
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Tea was now announced, and forthwith the troop of 
delighted girls filed out into the long, commodious kitchen. 
Professor, and Mrs. Fairfax leading the way — ^the parlour 
being much too small to accommodate so large a circle, this 
room was for the nonce made use of. Mrs. Fairfax took 
the head of the table, relegating baby to the care of the 
nurse, and the Professor sat opposite. Then grace was said, 
and the girls fell to with a will. The repast provided by 
Mrs. Fairfax was totally unexpected by the girls, and withal 
of a somewhat better character than their ordinary every- 
day fare; so that you need not be told how thoroughly they 
enjoyed it. 

"Now, girls," said Professor Fairfax, when the last 
laggard had put back her cup, " come into the parlour again, 
and we will see if we cannot pass away an hour or two. 
After that, I will see you back safely to the Home." 

Mrs. Fairfax had been exceedingly fond of making col- 
lections of sea-weeds, and ferns, in the past days of country 
life, and these collections were brought out, while the Pro- 
fessor exhibited and explained each variety. The little 
company stood round in delight, and for the first time in 
their whole lives, gained some insight into the wonders of 
the vegetable world. Next came a cabinet of shells, which 
had been the Professor's hobby, and one by one he displayed 
and descanted upon them. 

These things over, there came other sights, until the girls 
really thought their pleasures would have no end. A splen- 
did collection of engravings and stereoscopic pictui'es were 
next exhibited, and as they were passed round the little 
group, their eyes sparkled again at being thus privileged to par- 
take of the pleasures which hitherto they had only dreamt of. 

Next came the microscope, and its wonders. If their 
admiration had been excited before, they were fairly aglow 
with wonder and surprise now. 
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"Look at this small bit of cheese/' said the professor to his 
open-mouth auditors; "look at it Do you see any life there ?" 

"No, sir," said one; "nothing but a bit of mouldy cheese." 

" Yes, I do," said another; " there are live things in it, 
jumping about." 

" Well, now, I will put this bit of mouldy cheese imder 
the microscope, and you will understand how powerfully it 
magnifies." And suiting the action to the word, he placed 
it there. "Now look!" 

They did so — one or two of them — and started back, 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

" What is it that you seel" 

"Ohl sir, wonderful! such ugly things!" 

"Indeed! look again." 

So they did — this time all in turn. 

"But can that be cheese, please, sirl" 

" Yes, that is cheese; and those ugly things that you see 
are simply the little mites in it. People eat them every day 
of their lives, and think nothing of them; but you see what 
my microscope makes of them. Now, I will put a small fly 
under the glass — then you will see an ugly creature indeed." 

He did so, and, as the girls looked, one after another, it 
seemed to them that the fly had attained the proportion of a 
decent-sized animal. It was something so new and wonderful 
to them, that they begged an explanation of the reason of it 

Professor Fairfax then told them of the powers of the 
microscope, the inventor, and the uses of it; but he astonished 
them still more as he assured them that magnifying power 
was to be found in creation, without the intervention of 
microscopes at all. 

" The eye of the horse," said he, " has the power of mag- 
nifying fourteen times, so that a man appears to him fourteen 
times larger than he does to us. This is supposed by some 
to account for the power of control which human beings 
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exercise over horses — even a mere lad often holding a 
powerful creature in subjection. The eye of a fly is endowed 
with magnifying powers — some say hundreds of times. So 
you see that the principle was existing in creation, before 
any man of science discovered it." 

Professor Fairfax would have discoursed longer on the 
wonders of the microscope, but time was passing, and the 
two hours allotted to pursuits of the evening were almost 
gone. Going to the piano, Mrs. Fairfax played some of the 
old familiar times, and very soon the voices of the girls, one 
by one, joined in all the dear old pieces, " Rock of Ages," 
" Jesus, lover of my soul," " We sing of the realms of the 
blest," "Just as I am," and many other hjrmns, until it 
seemed as if they would never tire of singing. But the even- 
ing was wearing on, and Olive would be anxiously looking 
out for their return; so after bringing baby down-stairs for a 
last kiss all round, the whole troop resumed capes and bonnets, 
and bidding Mrs. Fairfax and her hospitable house "good- 
bye," once more started oiF, very reluctantly, on the return 
journey. So ended their entertainment at Myrtle Villa; and 
who shall blame them if, after this short peep at Amy's 
domestic happiness, they deemed her lot little less blessed 
than that of heaven itself? 

That afternoon was a very bright oasis in the memories 
of the girls so favoured. And may not many another teacher 
take pattern by Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax ? Is it not possible 
for others to imitate them, in opening their homes for the 
ignorant, neglected ones who come to them for instruction, 
and so imparting by these means, culture as well as instruc- 
tion ? It does young, ignorant lads and girls no harm, but 
much good, to catch a glimpse of a life that is fuller, broader, 
more enlightened, and more refined than their own. It im- 
parts to them an ambition for attaining a similar position, 
and indirectly assists them in starting towards that goal 
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This coining in contact with scholars, is one secret of the 
great power which some teachers possess over their pupils. 
It is this personal ministry of teaching, which is so potent 
It reminds one of that passage where it is said that Christ 
called the children unto Him, and "took them up in his 
arms and blessed them." We cannot refine, much less 
Christianize the children, by keeping them oflF at arm's- 
length. In Unde Tom^s Cabin there is a touching pas- 
sage, in which Topsy gives it as her experience that Miss 
Ophelia does not like her, ^^because she mil not come near 
her" There is often a tremendous wall of separation between 
teacher and taught, because there is not this personal con- 
tact — personal companionship — one with another. When 
teachers break down this wall of separation, then their in- 
fluence will really be powerful, but not till then. 



CHAPTER IL 

STOPPED AT THE BRINK. 



"Ho! all ye heavy-laden, cornel 
Here's pardon, comfort, rest, and home. 
Ye wanderers from a Father's face, 
Return, accept the proffered grnce I 
Ye tempted one, there's refuge nigh, 
* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. 

"But if you still this call refuse. 
And all His wondrous love abuse. 
Soon will He sadly from you turn. 
Your bitter prayer for pardon spurn. 
*Too late ! too late ! * will be the cry. 
'Jesus of Nazareth has passed by.' 



Dr. Ross's patience with Oliver had passed into a proverb. 
It had been so persistent, so long-continued, so uniform, that 
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even the subject of it wondered at it time after time. Oncre 
and again, when Oliver was too muddled in his bruin to bo 
trusted in the surgery, Dr. Ross i)ut up the medicines him- 
self, rather than expose the lives of his patients to danger, 
in consequence of his assistant's incapacity. And then 
Oliver would protest, with self-abasement, that he wonld 
reform. But for a long time it seemed as if the reforma- 
tion would never come; and of all who surrounded Oliver, 
none believed that anything brighter or better was in store 
for the young man. Only Dr. Ross — and he said over and 
over again, "It will come, yes, it will come. He will be 
a Christian, yet." And his sanguine hope was yet to be 
realized. 

Among the young medical men who occasionally crossed 
Oliver's path, was a thoughtful, grave young surgeon, Araold 
Femie by name. He was never to be foimd among the 
revellers, making night hideous with the di-unkard's song, 
or at the gaming-table, squandering character, time, and 
money. To judge by his outward appearance, he had not 
much worldly wealth to boast of; his apparel was gentle- 
manly but thrifty, and his expenses were curtailed to the 
narrowest limits. But people spoke of him as a trustworthy, 
clever medical attendant, and those who were judges of such 
things, prophesied that some day he would attain a high 
rank in the profession. Of course it will be seen at a glance 
that such an one could have no similarity of tastes with 
Oliver, to say nothing of the difference in point of position, 
but still sometimes the two young men did cross each other's 
path, and the last time was upon an occasion not over credit- 
able to Oliver. He had been reeling home, drunk, cursing 
everything of his surroundings, as was his wont — for his 
heart was so full of the distilled bitterness of his life, that 
he could not keep it back — when, seeing him obviously in- 
capable of steering himself in safety, Arnold Femie took his 
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arm, and guided him home. Without a word, save one 
friendly, grave "good-night," the young surgeon saw him 
safely in Dr. Boss's hall, and then left him. 

On the next morning, as you will surmise, what with an 
aching head, and a sore heart, Oliver was not presentable at 
the surgery. So, as now often happened, Dr. Eoss per- 
formed his duties for him, debating, the while, whether 
he should do it longer or not, but ever and anon per- 
mitting the voice of mercy to speak in the erring one's 
behalf. 

In the evening of the same day, Oliver was walking 
down the street, lost in the solitude of his own reflections, 
when who should touch him on the arm, but Mr. Arnold 
Femie. 

" Good evening, Mr. Tyndal," was the young surgeon's 
pleasant greeting. "I hope you feel better." 

" Yes, thank you," retiirned Oliver, well knowing to what 
the question referred. " I don't mean to make such a fool 
of myself to-night. I am much obliged to you for taking 
the trouble you did with me." 

"Oh, don't mention it," replied Mr. Femie. "I was 
going to say that I would gladly do the same again, if 
the need existed; but, on second thoughts, I am siire that 
it is best to say that I hope the need will never again 
exist." 

"'Riank you, for your implied reproof," replied Oliver. 
"I'm sure you mean it well, or I should not take it. I 
allow to no one the liberty of reproving me. I am old 
enough, I think, to judge of my own conduct." 

And all this while his face was blazing with the self- 
inflicted shame of his career. He felt that in the compari- 
son of his life with Arnold Fernie's, there was such a vast 
difference, that he might well hide his face in the dust from 
the appealing look of his friend. 
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" I don't wish to constitute myself judge of your conduct, 
Mr. Tjmdal," hastily replied Mr. Femie. " Your life must 
stand for the present at the bar of your own conscience. 
But may I speak as a friend? I am sure you will not say 
me nay." 

Oliver nodded assent He would fain have commanded 
his counsellor to hold his tongue, but his natural courtesy 
forbade him. It would not be gentlemanly, to say nothing 
of his obligation for the favour of the past evening. 

" Well, then, since you so kindly give me permission, let 
me ask if you can satisfy your own conscience by your present 
mode of Hfe. I say notlung, mind, of other people's opinions 
— although public opinion is a tribunal, of which we all 
stand in awe, more or less — but merely of your own private 
opinion of yourself. Are you satisfied, for instance, with 
keeping down to this present low level in your condition? 
Have you no ambition, with reference to your professional 
prospects? You told me last night, you know, that you 
had served some time at Edinburgh, and I had heard before 
that you were destined for the medical profession. How can 
you sit down content with your present position?" 

" Who told you I was content ? What busybody has been 
meddling in my private affairs?" 

" No busybody that I am aware off. Your friends have 
often lamented your reckless mode of life." 

"My friends I" sneered Ohver. "I have very few of 
them, I know." 

" More than you think. More well-wishers than you can 
count on your ten fingers, who would do anything to see 
you turn over a new leaf. And even those who are com- 
panions with you in folly, think, and say, how foolish you 
are to squander your life thus." 

" I am very much obliged to them, I am sure. But as 
to my position, I alone must be responsible for that. If I 
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am content, what difference is it to any one? If I remain 
a dispenser all my life, is that any affair of the Pharisees?" 

"You remind me of a hedgehog — all prickles, when 
touched. Now, those who are concerned for you are not 
Pharisees. Some of them profess religion, it is true, but 
they are not like the proud Pharisees of old, thanking God 
that they are not as other men. If they were, they would 
not manifest such solicitude about your concerns. You must 
not jump to rash conclusions." 

" And I repeat that professors of rch'gion are Pharisees — 
some of them of the rankest sort, too. They repeat prayers, 
pay tithes, believe in their superior goodness, and scorn poor 
sinners like me; while all the time some of them are far 
bigger scoundrels than I am." 

" This is not the point which we were discussing," inter- 
posed Arnold, mildly. " You have left the question." 

" But I choose to discuss it ! You tell me that people are 
interfering in my concerns. I retort that they are doing 
what they have no business to do. Let them look at them- 
selves ! Why, in the very church, you will find hypocrites ! 
The Judas among the apostles was not the only one who ever 
lived. Christians are mean, two-faced, deceitful, hypocriti- 
cal, and I know not what else ! I hate them, and the religion 
they profess.'' 

" My poor fellow," said Arnold Femie, " how I pity you ! 
Your every word shows the bitterness of your heart. You 
are in the gall of bitterness, yet, but you are not utterly 
lost." 

"What difference is it to you, whether I am or am not] 
Look you, Arnold Femie, I'll not be dictated to by any one, 
in reference to what I do." 

Oliver had lost all control of himself, and his voice grew 
louder and fiercer with every word. His conscience was 
goading him to despair, but he would not own it; and, to 
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still its voice, he poured forth his fury on the head of his 
companion. 

"I hate. and despise all of you — you religious professors. 
You hold up your heads, and think yourselves better than 
anybody else ! you discuss everybody's good name, when you 
might look at the inconsistencies in your own lives. You 
are not found out, and I am — that's all the difference. Dare 

ever to catechize me in reference to my doings — and " 

But here he stopped for an adequate threat. But, in lieu 
of this, he poured out such a volley of bitter oaths, that 
Arnold looked aghast. He could not have supposed it 
possibla 

This went on for some minutes, and then Oliver stopped, 
not for want of words, but for want of breath. Arnold 
looked at him pityingly, then grasping his hand, said, "Good- 
night," and hurried away. Of what use was it to talk to a 
man mad with rage, and with a " tongue set on fire of hell V* 
His wise adviser knew perfectly well that at such a time 
silence was "golden." 

As the two separated, Oliver took his solitary path, with 
feelings of intensest bitterness. He felt angry with himself, 
jealous of every one else, and bitter against the Most High. 
Although he had raged and stormed at Mr. Femie, in the 
manner he had, the shaft of conviction had 'entered his soul, 
and he writhed inwardly under the hand of God. Deep, 
pungent conviction of sin was now agitating his mind, and, 
groaning inwardly under the rod, he walked off towards some 
fields, where, in loneliness, he could pace to and fro, unseen 
by mortal eyes. He had gone on thus, month after montli, 
and year after year, reckless and impressionless, but God 
had met with him at last It was midnight before he 
returned to his home, and the servants who admitted him 
were surprised to see that he was free from the influence of 
drink. "Without a word, he ascended to his chamber; but 
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he tossed the midnight hours away in agony, and rose in 
the morning, more miserable, more despairing, than before. 

Conviction did not depart from him. For three weeks 
he went about like this — ^groaning under the burden which 
Bunyan so graphically depicts. And although he knew it 
not, his face was set from the City of Destruction. But 
during this time, after enduring the most poignant anguish 
for days, he would go out once more among his boon com- 
panions and strive to drown conscience in drink. Once or 
twice during this period, Dr. Eoss almost came to the con- 
clusion that he could not bear with him any longer; then a 
spark of heavenly mercy would shine forth, and, Samaritan- 
like, he strove to befriend him yet more. Had Oliver only 
imbosomed himself to his benefactor, he would have found the 
tenderest sympathy, and the most loving counsel, but by a 
queer sort of reserve, he kept his soul-troubles to himself. 
And so the time went on, until, as I said, three weeks of this 
miserable experience had come and gone. 

Then it seemed to him that he could not endure it any 
longer. He went forth into these same fields, where he had 
wandered on the first night of his convictions, and there the 
Tempter, ever present, whispered to him to end the strife. 
"How can I do it]" he thought, but as he looked around, 
the opportunity presented itself with a fearful adaptation. 

He had tried to pray, but his proud spirit almost choked 
the words. To his distorted vision the heavens seemed as 
brass, and the e^iih as iron, while every passing day only 
increased his gloomy despondency, so that at this juncture 
he was almost inclined to " curse God and die." He was 
the victim of a curious and mingled state of feeling. While 
perfectly sensible of his situation — thoroughly convinced 
that he deserved hell — he yet was not humbled. Every 
feeling of his soul was deep, thorough enmity to the charac- 
ter and government of God. His spirit was not hunihled 
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under the mighty hand of God — on the contrary, he hated 
Him, and lifting aloft the puny arm of rebellion, said, as 
daringly as a mortal could say it, " I wiU not have Thee to 
reign over me." 

Things had come at last to such a pass with him, that on 
this memorable night he resolved to take his life. He was 
strugghng against the reproaches of a terrified conscience, 
and the striving of God's Spirit; and in an agony of despair- 
ing rage, he determined to rush into his Maker's presence. 
No sooner was this terrible resolve formed, than he looked 
about for a suitable place, and, as I have said, the opportunity 
presented itself only too temptingly. 

Through the meadows ran a deep, wide stream. Tlie 
waters went on smoothly enough for many miles, but near 
the place where he wandered was a considerable waterfall. 
All the volume of water rushed over a jutting rock, and 
rebounded, and foamed, in a basin beneath Oliver sought 
out this place, prepared to do the deed. As he stood on the 
platform above, and looked down into the foam beneath, he 
saw in the raging waters an emblem or picture of the tor- 
mented soul writhing under the lash of God; and as he 
looked, he boldly resolved to know the worst that the 
Almighty could inflict upon him. Like a noted infidel 
of modem times, he wildly determined to know the " great 
secret." 

Without faltering, he drew himself up to take the fatal 
leap. "Eashly importunate," he was about to dash over 
the rock, into destruction — which would have been ever- 
lasting in its consequences — when God laid His hand 
upon him. All at once, with the suddenness of lightning, 
and while he was in the very act of leaping, he fell power- 
less to the ground. Every nerve seemed paralysed, and 
every function of the body was arrested in its work : sob- 
bing and shivering like a beaten child, he lay well-nigh 
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senseless. Surely God met him in the way ; — surely He was 
" in that place," and Oliver " knew it not" The temptation 
was broken — the struggle was over — and in that flood of 
tears, while still prostrate on the ground, God drew nigh to 
him. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 

" His conscience, like a glassy lake before. 
Lashed into foaming waves, b^ns to roar. 
The law, grown clamorous, though silent long. 
Arraigns him, charges him with every wrong. 
Asserts the right of his offended Lord, 
And death and restitution is the word. 
The last impossible, he fears the first. 
And having well deserved, expects the worst 
Crush me ye rocks, ye falling mountains, hide^ 
Or bury me in ocean's angry tide.'" 

"Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot, 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 
I. never trusted in an arm but Thine, 
Nor hoped but in Thy righteousness diy\rke."—C(ncper. 

God frequently draws near with a "still small voice," as of 
uld. "And behold the Lord passed by; and a great and 
strong "\vind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord, but the Lord was not in the wind; 
and after the wind, an earthquake, but the Lord was not in 
the earthquake; and after the earthquake, a fire, but the 
Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire, a still small 
voice." How often has this description been the experience 
of an awakened soul I So was it with Oliver. 

He had resisted the warnings of friends; he had laughed 
at the terrors of the law; the strivings of conscience had 
passed over him without subduing the fierce passions of the 
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soul; the agonies of conviction had torn him like the fierce 
spirits of old, but still he was not softened, until the still 
small voice of God came to him in the reassuring words — 
" There is yet mercy for you," 

These words came as if spoken audibly to him, while 
lying powerless on the ground. He always believed that 
Grod did speak to him audil^ly, for no human being was 
within sight, and the words fell distinctly upon his ears, as 
if spoken by a person near at hand. Startled, wondering 
what new manifestation of Divine power he was to receive, 
he rose to his feet, and looked around. The sun was setting 
in golden beauty in the western sky; the hush of evening 
was upon all nature, and peace and quiet reigned over all. 
No mortal voice could have spoken to him. Then he felt 
that God was there with him, and with this conviction, a 
new feeling stole into his mind. Hitherto, the attitude of 
his heart had been one of determined enmity against the 
character and government of God, but now the weapons of 
his warfare were all broken, and with a suppliant humility, 
with childlike trust and sincere faith, he bent the knee in 
real prayer. He was so conquered that his stubborn will 
was gone, and Hke the returning prodigal, he turned his face 
toward his Father's arms. 

For hours, that calm summer night, Oliver pleaded with 
God for pardon and peace. It was a long time before he 
could realise that he was accepted; but as the evening 
deepened into midnight, and midnight paled before the 
rising beams of the morning sun, the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness illumined his soul, and he began to realise the j 
blessings of saving f aitL Gradually — but only gradually — 
as one sees the mists and shadows depart from athwart the 
mountains while the sun rises in his strength, did the 
shadows of sin depart from his mind, so that he was enabled 
to rise into the position of a trusting child. He thought 
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3C-C ot r>£Csz3ZK home: his soul's salTation was all that he 
ckred fcr sow; reckless of midnight dews, or morning mists, 
ht ssr^^^ vhh mibeHef and donbt, until, Jacob-like, he 
cu=a^ o£ rasodixsx azid recdred the new name, "son of GUkL'' 
l^e »«~««i aokse of ^option stole into his mind with the 
<c<<ksckxs3es d forgiraiess, and as the grey twilight which 
LcTilded ch« appit»(ich of day, dawned on the land, he stood 
eDKt in ihe knowledge that he had passed from death into 
H^e — du2 he had been receiTed, forgiven, and accepted, 
throodi the Bedeemer whom he once despised. There, on 
the Terr spoc where he was about to destroy both soul and 
K)dy. he found the mercy of €rod; and there the first ray 
of light visited him. 

The deep^ still river flowed along, the foaming cataract 
rushed and roAred beneath in the whirlpool, within which 
he had determined to engulf himself; but no temptation 
assailed him now. With trembling thankfulness he looked 
down into the depths of the waterfall, and reahsed what his 
position would have been now, had he given way to the 
black suggestion which Satan had held out to him so tempt- 
ingly only a few hours before. Then, with a heart so full 
of gladness that he could have sung a Te Deum as he walked 
alonsr, he returned to Dr. Eosa 

Arrived there, his first impulse was to see that gentleman, 
and impart to him the wondrous tale of his experiences. It 
was at least due to him, under any circumstances, that he 
should explain his absence of the past night; but above and 
beyond all this, his joy was so abounding, that he could not 
choose but teU. 

Oliver sought Dr. Eoss in his private parlour. The 
duties of the day had not yet commenced, and the old 
gentleman was reading a little, as was his wont before 
breakfast. He was startled as Oliver entered, with such an 
expression of joy in his face; knowing that he had been 
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>bsent from home all night, he fully expected to find liini 
drank, or msolent, and, in fact, had conunenced words of 
reproof to him. But all at once his words were arrested hf 
Qiat strange, peaceful look — that indescribable something 
which Oliver wore on his featurea ; and in the midst of an 
unfinished sentence he requested to know what was the 
matter. 

" Nothing the matter, sir, but much to be thankful for," 
replied Oliver. " I owe you an explanation for my absence 
all night, and that is what I am come to ofier you. But it 
is a wonderful tale." 

"Sit down, Oliver, and let ub have it at once," said Dr. 
Bobs, wondering what was coming. That the young man 
was free bom drink, he felt sure; but lehat could it all meani 

"A little time ago, sir, you told me, in the course of some 
conTersation, that you believed I should yet be a Christian. 
You little knew then, how deep my enmity waa to Christi- 
anity, so that at the time you spoke those words, but for the 
restrainiiig influence of your presence, I shoidd have burst 
out into a volley of bitter cursing. I was a proficient in 
that terrible art, though I guarded myself before you. But 
I think God first began to strive with me on the occasion of 
your saying those words, for ever since then I have been 
truly wretched. I have had no peace, day or night, although 
I strove to drown my anguish in drink Then, as if follow- 
ing in your wake, Mr. Arnold Femie — who kindly brought 
me home one night when I was too intoxicated to take care 
of myself — sought me out, and faithfully urged upon me the 
necessity of changing my course of life. I raved at him like 
a madman; I stormed and swore at religion, and all its pro- 
fessors, until I fairiy frighteneil Mr. Fernie, for my heart 
was so full of rancour that I could not speak bitteriy enough 
of all that pertained to Christianity. But even then Gfod's 
Spirit was striving with me, although I knew it not The 
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anguish of mind through which I passed made me the most 
wretched of men. For three weeks I cared not whether I 
were living or dead, for I fought against God with all the 
powers of heart and souL I sometimes blasphemously 
invited His vengeance. I even courted His destruction. 

"Last night I left your house, intending to bring my 
struggles to an end. I felt that there was no mercy for me 
— no hope whatever; for I had so daringly and recklessly 
sinned, that it seemed only jtist I should perish evermore. 
I took my way from here into the fields, by the course of 
the river, just where the fall is, and there I determined to 
put an end to it." 

"To commit suicide?" asked Dr. Ross, horror-stricken. 

" Such was my determination. I looked down into the 
waters beneath, and calculated how long it would be before 
insensibility would overtake me, and finally death. I felt 
resolved to dare the Almighty to His face, by entering His 
presence, and experiencing, for once and for all, the worst 
that He could do. But God met me in the way." Here 
Oliver stopped, choked with emotion. 

" I drew myself up to take the mad leap from time into 
eternity, and was in the act of springing, when all at once 
volition forsook me, and I fell on the ground as powerless 
as if smitten with a stroke of paralysis. I could not move. 
How long I lay there I know not, but my first recollections 
are that I heard a Divine voice saying to me, * There is yet 
mercy for you.' God did speak to me, sir. I feel sure of it, 
and the assurance that there was yet mercy for me, gave me 
power to pray. At that moment my rebellious unbelief 
melted away. I was willing to submit body and soul and 
spirit to God's law, if only I might be saved, and for hours I 
prayed that the blessings of pardon and peace might be mine. 

" It was morning before I found the blessings for which I 
prayed, but, sir, I never once thought of returning home. 
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There was no human being in those fields; no one heard my 
cries but God, and truly I felt that I was alone with Him." 

"And how is it now, Oliver? Is the blessing come"? " 

"Yes, sir, I am pardoned; I am forgiven! I, who was 
the chief of sinners, have obtained mercy I Now, sir, you 
know all that passed this night. But I cannot say enough. 
My tongue seemed to be unloosed as soon as God spoke to 
me. It is a new life, sir; a new life all through 1 " 

" You are right, my boy; it is a new life. *If any man be 
in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature; old things have 
passed away and all things become new.' I told you, I 
remember, in the course of the conversation to which you 
referred just now, that with this great change, you would 
be a new man, and rise erect in the dignity of true manhood. 
Now I see it You do not need to tell me, Oliver, that you 
feel as if endowed with a new life. I could see that it was 
something strange, when you opened the door. Now, all I 
have to say is, may God keep you in every hour of tempta- 
tion, and enable you to hold fast on eternal life. Let us 
thank Him." 

In tremulous, heart-felt words. Dr. Eoss put up a prayer 
for his young companion, now a " brother beloved " in the 
gospel It was full of mingled entreaty and thankfulness — 
entreaty that the good work might be carried on unto the 
end, and thankfulness that it had been begun. Dr. Boss's 
heart was too full for expression ; it seemed to him that the 
blessing which he had looked and waited for so long, was 
too good to be realised, now that it had really come. 

And in this experience he was not alone. How many of 
ufl, who put up prayer, day after day, and year after year, 
for a great blessing, when it unexpectedly comes, fail to 
realise it? We are smitten with unbelief in a moment, 
at the prayer-answering goodness of our Lord, and feel that 
we cannot have received the blessing we have been praying 
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for. A mock humility which scarcely dares permit itself to 
record and recognise answers to prayer, is very injurious to 
faith, and dishonouring to God. Dr. Koss had been praying 
month after month for this very blessing, and now that it 
had really come, its very magnitude staggered his faitL 

But as the time went on, and Oliver still stood " strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of His might," all doubt or 
fear on his behalf vanished. No midnight revelry now, no 
daylight remorse. Knowing the power of the tempter to 
overcome him by means of his appetite, Oliver forsook the 
intoxicating cup, and being clothed in his right mind, he 
sat meekly at the feet of Jesus. There was no fear now 
that any of Dr. Eoss's patients would be poisoned by misad- 
venture; a more conscientious, laborious dispenser never set 
foot in the old surgery, than Oliver. So thoroughly had 
the grace of God transformed his nature, that it was indeed 
a new life, and every day brought forth its manifestations. 

Among the friends who rallied around Oliver, and urged 
him on toward a higher, grander life, was Arnold Fernie. 
More than repaid now, for all the meekness and faithfulness 
which he had exemplified in his contact with Oliver, he was 
still his acquaintance, and not only urged him to increased 
attainments in religion, but also to increased study, so as to 
redeem, in an earthly point of view, the misspent time of 
the past two or three years. The companionship of such a 
friend was bound to be of good service to Oliver, seeing that 
his yielding nature climg around the stronger, like the ivy 
to the oak; and in many respects this friendship served to 
mould the young convert's Christian character. And Arnold 
Fernie clung to him all the more at this juncture of his life, 
because of his old acquaintances, who would fain have led 
Oliver back into the snare from which he had only escaped by 
the skin of his teeth. He was like a " brand plucked from 
the burning," in the sense that, being already half-burnt, it 
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could speedily be rekindled again; and, with the cunning of 
an adversary, Satan knew this. Could he only have been 
persuaded to tread once more the way of sinners, and 
mingle with the daring, blasphemous circles of old, Despaii* 
would have clutched him with her giant arms, and hurled 
him to speedy destruction. But God mercifully protected 
him. He walked "softly" in the midst of temptation, 
knowing his own weakness, and distrusting his own strength; 
and the friends who gathered round him, watched him as 
carefully and kindly, as it was possible to do. And so, 
gradually, step by step, he rose into the higher phase of 
Christian life, which produces courage, determination, and a 
steadfast mind. Many a severe battle he fought with his 
own heart, with conscience, and with Satan, to say nothing 
of the enticements and sneers of his former associates, all of 
whom assaulted him in full measure before he had been two 
months walking in the way which led from the City of 
Destruction to the Celestial City. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE LOST IS FOUND. 

'When this passiiig world is done, 
When hbs sunk yon radiant sun, 
When I stand with Christ on h.gh 
Looking o'er life's history ; 
Ihen, Lord, shall I fully know. 
Not till then, how much I ow& 

Now, on earth, as through a glass. 
Darkly let Thy glory pass. 
Make forgiveness feel so sweet. 
Make Thy Spirit's help so meet. 
Even on earth, Lord, make me know 
Something of the debt I owe."—MeCheyiu. 



As you will doubtless expect, Oliver sent a full account of 
his life after leaving Edinburgh, and the particulars of the 
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great change which had passed over him, to his aunt, before 
many weeks had passed over his head. The letter was long, 
and full of affection; it occupied sheet after sheet of paper, 
but Olive could have spent double the time in reading % 
and then not have grown tired. I cannot depict to you her 
thankfulness at the discovery of the prodigal whom she 
had deemed lost During the long two years which had 
elapsed since Oliver's leaving Edinburgh, his existence had 
been hidden from her. Many and many a time she had 
pictured him toiUng in the gold diggings, buried in sin and 
dissipation, amid the scum of society, in some one or other oi 
the colonies; ord3dng a miserable death, untended and uncared 
for, in some lonely spot. Yet still, whenever this last sup- 
position came to affright her soul and crush her hopes, a 
somdhing seemed to tell her that it could not be so, with 
the boy of so many prayers. Little she dreamed that an- 
other of God's great family was interceding for Oliver, night 
and day, away in the sister isle; but now all at once she 
was made the recipient of such glorious news, that "her 
mouth was filled with laughter and her tongue with singing." 
And as for Amy, her life wanted but this one ingredient to 
make it fully and completely happy. When Oliver said that 
it would not be long before he paid them a visit, it seemed as 
if the new radiance which had dawned upon their lives, had 
at once and for ever eclipsed all the clouds and sorrow 
through which they had passed. 

But with Oliver the past was not so easily forgotten. The 
lost time, the wasted years, the forfeited position, were all 
things which he could not ignore. His conscience pricked 
him continually as he thought upon all this, and willingly 
would he have sacrificed anything to have recalled the wasted 
past. But it could not be done; the scars of sin are irre- 
trievable; and throughout all the succeeding life, the recol- 
lections of such a time cling only too closely to the deluded 
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votary of sin. Granted that be has at last emerged from the 
gloom and darkness of a course of sin; gi*anted, that by 
God's good Spirit he is freed from tlie bitter thraldom of the 
Wicked One, and stands erect in the liberty of a new hfe; 
yet still, there are the years that are past, with their silent 
ghosts, which are never laid, but which haimt all the 
chambers of memory, down to the latest hour of life. And 
there is the infi'uence of those years I Some companion may 
have been started on a course of sin, by means of the advice 
or the example of the reclaimed one, and at last have sunk 
into the abyss of iniquity. 

Well is it for those yoimg men who have not to mourn a 
wasted youth, as Oliver had. No greater blessing can be con- 
ceived than this — ^to have been restrained by the grace of God 
from a sinful course. Those who have escaped the curse of 
evil memories, can scarcely appreciate the great boon upon 
which such as Oliver Thorpe so regretfully look back. 

For he was Oliver Thorpe again now, at Belfast, as well 
as in his own home. It came about in this way. 

Dr. Eoss, as you know, had always liked Oliver, even 
amidst his sins and shortcomings; but now that he had 
changed his manner of life, there was nothing which the old 
gentleman would not do for him. And having no home of 
his own, he took all the greater interest in the affairs of the 
yoimg man. As I have before said, Oliver was now applying 
himself diligently to study, so as to regain, if possible, his 
lost groimd. Dr. Ross watched this procedure for some 
little time, and then called Oliver once more into his study. 

" Oliver," said he, " 1 must have some conversation with 
you. I see yon are commencing a course of study, and I 
honour you for it; but perhaps you need a little help. An 
old man's assistance is not to be despised, seeing I have 
traversed the groimd before you." 

"Thank you, sir. Yes, I am commencing my studies 
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again. I have tried to resume them at the point wher^^ I 
left them ofL I must, if possible, redeem the time I hai^'^e 
lost" 

" Quite right, too. It is imperatively necessary that y^^^ 
do this, if you would achieve the position which you ought "fco 
fill. And now I should like to ask you your real name. Yoii 
told me that Tyndal was not it, as you wanted to hide your 
disgrace from your friends. Now, you can have no objection 
to telHng it, I am sure." 

" Thorpe, sir; Oliver Thorpe," replied he. 

" And have you written home — to your friends, I mean." 

" Yes, sir. They know all about it by this time. My 
aimt, and sister — for they are the only relatives I have — can 
rejoice over me now. Long enough they had reason to 
sorrow, but now the case is altered." 

"An aunt, and sister, you sayl Are they in good cir- 
cumstances — in positions equal to the expense of completmg 
your professional career] Excuse me, I have a purpose in 
all this questioning." 

" My aunt was compelled to break up her home just be- 
fore I came here, and take the position of lady-superintendent 
of a Home for destitute girls, my sister accompanjdng her, 
for she had no other home. My aimt still occupies that 
position; but I have now been informed, in answer to my 
letter, that my sister is married to a minister in London — a 
Professor Fairfax." 

** Well, Oliver, as you know, I have no child of my own 
on whom to spend money. If I had, possibly I could not 
make you this ofier. But this being the case, I wish 
you to look upon me as your adopted father. Your aimt 
and sister have already done much for you; it is not to be 
expected that they can do more, because, if you had im- 
proved the opportunities they ofiered you, you would have 
been in an independent position this day. Now, I want to 
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see you occupying the place from which drink and evil com- 
pany have ousted you — your own proper position. I there- 
fore wish to help you into it You must study awhile with 
me, until your habits are confirmed; then you must go away 
from me to the imiversity again; this time, I should say, to 
Dublin. What do you think of my proposal?" 

" I scarcely know what to think, sir," said Oliver, looking 
up with a wondering expression on his face. " Your offer 
is so unexpected — so — ^in fact, sir, I am not deserving any 
such kindness at your hands; and it quite overwhelms me." 

" Tush ! nonsense 1 my boy. K I choose to make you this 
offer, it is not for you to feel afraid of accepting it, is it?" 

"But, sir, I don't deserve it If you only knew how 
wicked I have been, you would be chary of trusting me with 
any privilege, of whatever kind." 

" I have known enough of your past wickedness, Oliver, 
to make me spend sleepless nights and anxious days on your 
accoimt. But through it all, I never forsook you — not even 
in thought. My heart's deepest pity was for you, and I 
believed that some day I should see the change, which now 
I am at last permitted to see. I hurl no stone of unkind 
reflection at you for the past, for through it all, I knew you 
would come out right; and however abased you may feel on 
account of your past, you must not permit those feelings 
to hinder you from doing well now." 

" On the contrary, sir," replied Oliver; " my abasement of 
feeling incites me to higher, nobler life, now. But I do feel 
unworthy of your offer, and all that it implies. Still, sir, I 
hope I am not insensible to your goodness. I only trust 
that my future career will be such as will compensate for 
all the past anxiety you have borne for me, and go far 
to retrieve my past I will do as you wish, sir, for no 
father was ever a truer friend to his own son than you have 
been to me." 
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pouriDg out into the street^ Hubert looked rocind for Idi 
Woodljrnn friends. Pressing fomrard among the peoplci he 
saw the crape trimmings on Olive's bonnet, and guided ij 
these he came up with her just as she was leaTing the chi^ 
precincts, and turning up the street. 

*' Olive! Miss Forrester!" and he laid his hand on het 
aniL She turned roimd, knowing his voice, yet half fearing 
to meet his face. 

" ;Mr. Grant," said she, and then her tongue failed. 

<^ I little thought to have seen you here, to-day^" said he^ 
'^ and you, Miss Thorpe. To me it is a pleasant smprisei 
Did you know of my ordination?" 

" Xo," returned Olive. " We are in London on businesB^ 
and came in here this evening for a little relief from th 
noise and worry of the crowded streets." 

''Indeed! Then you had no anticipation of the aemoel 
I have been writing to Oliver frequently of late, bat without 
getting a reply, otherwise he would have known of this to- 
day. How are you all at home? Poor Captain ForreBter 
is gone, I know; but Bernard, how is he?" 

"Dead! And to think I never knew it! Why, I mig^t 
just as well have been in the backwoods of America^ as far as 
my knowledge of you and yours is concerned. Are you still 
at Woodlynn, then, or have you left ? Forgive me, but I will 
go with you a little. I shall not be missed for ten minntes.'' 

" We are there for the present, Mr. Grant," replied Amy, 
who felt by this time that she must say something; "but it 
will not bo for long. Auntie and I have both to look out 
for something to do. You know now that grandpa and 
Bernard are gone, and Oliver is at Edinburgh, things are 
altered. Do you happen to know of any post that will 
suit us?" 

Olive looked wamingly at Amy, and tried by frowns to 
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" Don't waste breath in thanking me, Oliver," replied the 
good old doctor. ** You will make me feel nervous if you 
go on in that fashion. I know what you would say, and 
that's enough; but I can't stand a lot of words. Now, then, 
about your future. You must study hard for six months 
here, and fetch up lost groimd; then you must go to the 
university of Dublin, which is almost as noted as that of 
Edinburgh, for medical science After obtaining your 
diploma, you must come home and practise with me, with a 
view to succeeding me here when I get a little older. After 
that, I should like you to pass the College of Physicians, 
and finally settle down in my place, as you can well do. Of 
course, all the money charges connected with this plan will 
be my care; as I have sketched out your future work, it is 
only fair that I should have the privilege of paying for it 
Now I must be off; some of my patients will imagine that 
I have quite forgotten them, else. But meanwhile, you will 
only continue to hold the position of dispenser, until I can 
find another yoimg man to take it After that, your time 
must be mainly occupied in study." And as Dr. Ross con- 
cluded this last observation, he vanished from the library, 
leaving Oliver to his own reflections. Generous to a fault, 
merciful beyond his fellows, and warm-hearted to a proverb, 
was Dr. Ross, but he could not endure thanks. He gener- 
ally vanished in this way, after having done a favour to any 
one, leaving the recipient lost in thankful astonishment 

Oliver was in this self-same position. Dr. Ross's offer 
was a something beyond his utmost imagination. He had 
never expected or hoped for it, and it came with all the 
more suddenness upon him. I cannot tell you the full 
effect of it upon him. To say that ho was overpowered, 
is to say a small thing. He was so thoroughly astonished 
and overcome at this expression of his employer's good- 
will towards him that he felt himself more unworthy 
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than ever. It did not need this incentive to urge him for- 
ward in the course he had set before himself; but it did add 
to his determination to bring honour upon the name of his 
friend and master. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DEATH OF THE FIRSTBORN. 

"She is not dead— the child of oar affection— 
But gone onto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection. 
Where Christ Himself doth rule. 

"In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion. 
By guardian angels led. 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution. 
She lives, whom we call de&d."— Longfellow. 

Winifred Fairfax grew and prospered amazingly during 
the first twelvemonth of her life. The Professor might well 
have been pardoned for thinking his darling the brightest 
and best in the whole realm of babyhood; while as for Amy, 
she fairly bowed at baby's shrine with a forgetfulness which 
knew no limits. Winifred was the bright star in their hori- 
zon — the one sweet picture around which their domestic love 
gathered and met. 

But all beautiful things fade too soon; and among the 
most beautiful are those young children who early fade away 
into the tomb. Winifred was not for earth. When only a 
twelvemonth had passed by, the great reaper Death bore 
her away to the Lord of the harvest, for He " had need of 
her.'' 

"What will be the issue of this illness, doctor?" asked 
the Professor, as he stood by the little cradle where Wini- 
fred lay ilL 
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" I cannot certainly say, just now. It may be death, but 
I hope not. You see, she has been ill a fortnight now, aad 
the vital forces are very much weakened." 

"Is there a crisis impending)" 

" There is. Of that be certain. It would be as well if 
Mrs. Fairfax does not sit up to-night You have a good 
nurse, and I fear that the continual strain upon Mrs. Fair- 
fax's strength will prove too much. It is possible, you know, 
that before morning your little one may be on the other side 
of the river." 

'* Thank you for warning me, doctor; but I cannot tell 
how I shall bear it It seems ioo hard," and the Professor's 
face was wrung with anguish as he heard the medical ver- 
dict "Can nothing more be done to save her?" 

" I have employed my last remedies. Baby's constitution 
will not bear the strain of disease, I fear, much longer. All 
you can do now is to administer a little stimulant occa- 
sionally, and wait for the end." And so the medical man 
left them. 

As he said, baby Winifred had been ill for a fortnight 
now, and day by day disease had been gaining upon her. 
The most loving care and unceasing attention, conjoined 
with the best medical skill, had been lavished upon her as 
if to snatch her, perforce, from the power of the grava If 
the inmost feelings of the parents* hearts could have been 
analysed, a latent rebellion against the dealings of God's 
providence would have been foimd there. Certainly, in 
Amy's heart, the prevailing sentiment was one of rebellion. 
" I will not let her die; I cannot give her up," she would say 
to herself over and over again many times in a day. And 
the Professor was not one whit better, for as he looked on 
the paling features of his firstborn, so fair and so fragile in 
her baby-beauty, all his theological dictums, all his well- 
defined principles about resignation to the Divine will, van- 
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ished away, and he, poor man, like other 80on-to-be bereaved 
parents, felt utterly powerless to submit. But God never 
asks us whether we will or no; sitting on the circle of the 
heavens, reigning over all, and ordering all things according 
to the counsel of His own will, He works, and who can hin- 
der iti Certainly not we, with our short-sightedness and 
ignorance of the future. 

It was evening, and as hour succeeded hour, it became but 
too evident that it was a lost case, that the great spoiler had 
set his seal upon the child. Anxiously the watchers sat 
around — ^three of them, the Professor, Amy, and the nurse, 
tending the little sufferer, who was, through it all, perfectly 
conscious. One hand and arm seemed swollen and partially 
paralysed, and at times symptoms of convulsions stole over 
the features. These symptoms grew more marked as the 
evening passed by; and when towards bed-time the doctor 
looked in again, he whispered to the father that convulsions 
would probably end the scene about midnight. 

Amy's grief was terrible as she saw her child so surely 
slipping away from her grasp into the dim eternity. It is 
not in such hours as these, that parental faith can shine out 
brightest, or most joyfully. Generally speaking, the strongest 
faith is rudely shaken by bereavement. Professor Fairfax 
bethought himself now of the doctor's warning in regard to 
his wife, and strove to induce her to retire to rest, leaving 
Winifred in charge of himself and the nurse. But the task 
was a very difficult one, and it was only after his engaging 
to call her immediately, should any change occur, that Amy's 
consent was won. 

So these two — the father and the nurse — sat and watched 
the dying little one. For she was dying, although so im- 
perceptibly, and so gently, that it seemed to them as if 
she slept. Convulsions did not come on, as at one time 
seemed likely; and after "the turn of the night," baby 
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Winifred lay awake. The Professor drew up a couch near 
to the cradle, and lying there, watched his darling, while the 
nurse occupied a chair by the side of the fire. Twelve, one, 
two o'clock passed by, and still the little heart fluttered pain- 
fully, while the breath came in quick, short gasps. But ever 
and anon the little sufferer would look up and smile, as if to 
show that her affections were still entwined around the dear 
ones of earth. 

Half-past two, and the vital spark was flickering fitfully. 
Professor Fairfax had dropped off into an uneasy slumber, 
while the nurse watched and nodded by the child's side. All 
at once, a change in the babe's appearance induced the nurse 
to touch the Professor, and starting up, he was just in time to 
see the last gasps for breath. Looking up at her papa, with 
an indescribable look of innocent, yet peaceful surprise, upon 
her white face, she passed away. The blue eyes closed, the 
hands fell, the breath stopped, and Winifred's spirit returned 
to God who gave it. 

Blessings on the dear little feet that so innocently and so 
peacefully trip down to the tomb. They teach us a lesson, 
in their quietness, their childish repose, and their utter lack 
of rebellion at the fiat which consigns them to the grave. 
Those baby-fingers, which played so. lovingly with ours; 
those baby lips, that were just beginning to form prattling 
words of endearment; those sweet eyes, that open no more 
with glad surprise for us — how do they form sacred ties 
between this earth and the home above? To be the " mother 
of angels," as a poetic spirit puts it, is no mean honour for 
us, who wear the sweet badge of motherhood. As we think 
of the little darlings who have passed from the shelter of 
our home into the great Home on high, our hearts grow ten- 
derer to the ones who are left, and we realize the high and 
holy heritage of those, who in childhood, at least, belong to 
"the kingdom of heaven." Bitter are the tears which we 
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shed ov«r the little flower-covered graves ^ and as the years 
go by, bitter, perhaps, are the regrets over those who would 
have been, perchance, both companions and comforts to us 
in the family circle; but still, amidst it all, there arises the 
consoling conviction that they have gone away to be with 
Jesus. They are in the Father's house before us; and the 
eye of faith pierces through the loneHness, the bereavements, 
yea, even the shadows of the tomb itself, and beholds them 
at the right hand of that Saviour who claimed kindred with 
them on earth. By virtue of His infancy and childhood, 
because of His birth and early years, Jesus is their elder 
Brother as well as ours; and if the Shunamite woman could 
say, " It is well with the childf^* when her child was laid pros- 
trate in death, how much more shall we, who know that our 
Lord has only taken these little ones from us to enfold them 
in His own loving arms. 

" She is gone, sir,*' said the old nurse, touching the Pro- 
fessor's elbow, for he was so bewildered and so stricken that 
she scarcely knew what to say. 

"Gk)ne! Oh, no; it cannot be death! It cannot!" 

" Yes, sir, it is. Dear little angel; she is better off now," 
and she took up the swollen arm, " death-stricken," as people 
say, " dear little sufferer, she'll have no more pain now. Shall 
I tell Mrs. Fairfax, ski" 

Then he broke down, but only for a minute. " No, no," 
he said, " let us watch another quarter of an hour, and see 
if it be indeed death." 

" Well, sir, we will if you wish it," replied the old nurse, 
" but it is death, depend upon it. I've seen too many babies 
die, not to know." 

But no sign of life appeared; and as the minutes went 
by, he was forced to believe it Then rising from his seat 
with a new weight at his heart, he went upstairs to tell his 
wifa 
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Amy was l3ang, still dressed, half asleep and half awake, 
dreaming of the little one below, when her husband's light 
footstep startled her into consciousness. 

"What is iti Is Winnie better] Oh, tell me quickly. 
I dreamt she was dead," she said, starting up. 

Sitting down, the Professor gulped back his sorrow, as 
he strove to answer calmly, " Our Winnie is better, for she is 
tvUh God.'' 

Then a great silence fell upon the two, while they wept 
uncontrollable tears for their firstborn. I cannot tell you, by 
my pen, what they felt Such experiences must be passed 
through to be understood. 

Said Mrs. Fairfax, presently, " I must go down and see 
her. I must hold her in my arms once again. Oh ! I cannot 
let her gol" and as she spoke, she went down, followed by 
her husband. 

The nurse had the child upon her lap, and to Amy's eyes 
it looked only asleep as she entered the room. Going for- 
ward, she said, sobbing bitterly, "Oh, nurse, give her to 
me once more! Let me hold her a few minutes longer, 
for I cannot give her up yet! Why — why does God do 
this]" 

" Hush ! my dear Mrs. Fairfax. God knows best But 
don't take her now. Let me do what is necessary for the 
little darling. It is quite time." 

" Yes, yes ! if only for a few minutes," and moved by 
Am/s entreaties, the nurse yielded up the little fragile fonn. 
Wildly Amy clung to it, covering the inanimate face with 
kisses; once and again she opened the little fingers as she 
had done so many times before, in half-conscious play, but 
as the reality of death grew upon her, the foundations of 
her faith began to totter. Professor Fairfax stood by in 
silence; a man's grief is always more silent, more reserved, 
than a woman's. 
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"Now, please, Mrs. Fairfax — please," said the nurse, as 
she took back baby's corpse by gentle force; "let me put 

the dear little thing ready for , and Mr. Fairfax will 

take you away somewhere while I do it." And so Amy was 
separated from her child, while it was made ready for the 
tomb. She saw it no more until, covered with flowers, the 
little darling lay in her narrow coffin. There she lay, with 
those sweet emblems of the resurrection clustered thickly 
around her, plucked to beautify the little immortal bud 
which the Lord of Paradise had gathered, to bloom yet more 
sweetly in His garden on high. 

But you know that the real loneliness of death comes 
after the loved one is buried out of sight. While death is in 
the house, while we can look upon the features of the dead, 
lifeless though they be, and trace the lineaments which are 
so dear to us, we do not seem so utterly bereaved, so utterly 
stricken of God. But when the dear form is consigned to 
the tomb — " ashes to ashes, dust to dust " — then we realize 
how much we have lost The bustle is over, the mourners 
are gone, the rooms are empty, and we only are left to bewail 
the loved and lost It is then that 

" We miss them when the board is spread, 
We miss them when the prayer is said; 
While on onr dreams their dying eyes, 
With still and mournful fondness rise." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM DOUBT TO COMFORT. 

** *It Is only a baby's grave/ you say. Ah me I but you little think 
How the vision of death for her little ones will make a mother shrink; 
Nor how the home is never the same that it was in days of yor^ 
Before that tiny cofl&n was carried from the door. 

"For amidst the clasp of tiny hands, and childish looks of love. 
You miss the fond caress of one that is passed to the home above; 
And when in slumbers sweet you lay the little ones at night. 
The spirit yearns for 'one kiss more' from the lips that are still and white.** 

After a time Amy began to be comforted, for sbe was 
beginning to learn the great lesson of confidence in God, 
in reference to her darling's happiness in heaven. But as if 
possessed by a legion of doubts, no sooner was one allayed, 
than another started up, and as it came she gave utterance 
to it. 

" But if my child is in heaven, is she not lonely? Will she 
not want me? Will she not be alone, as it were, in a 
crowd 1 " 

" No, dearest," said her husband. " Happiness would not 
be happiness if there were any element of incompleteness in 
it. And the happiness of heaven would be incomplete in- 
deed, if there were, co-existent with it, a feeling of loneliness. 
Do you remember how John works out beautifully the idea 
of companionship in heaven — the companionship of Jesus Him- 
self, for all the saved] *The Lamb that is in the midst of 
them shall feed them and shall lead them to living fountains 
of water, and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.' 
If this be the case, how can our child be lonely? Will not 
He who gathers the lambs of the flock in His bosom so 
gently on earth, also gather and guide them there? 

"Then," continued Mr. Fairfax, "you must remember, 
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too, that the idea of heavenly society is that of a family. 
In a family there are are elder and younger members, 
stronger and weaker; and the elder and stronger help and 
guide the rest. So it is with the angels. They excel in 
strength, in knowledge, and in love; will they not be guides 
to the young and weak members of Christ's family, trans- 
planted so early to that bright and genial home? " 

"And Christ Himself was a child once," suggested Amy. 
"I do take comfort from that; oh, so mucL If it were 
only because of that, I could feel comforted." 

And you justly may take comfort," replied the Professor* 

By the circumstances of His infancy and youth. He is so 
much the nearer to all child-life. Think you that He does 
not enter into the ignorance of children, their innocent 
faith, their unreasoning trust, and enfold them all the more 
tenderly in His arms, because of thus experiencing for him- 
self the feelings of childhood) We are pointed to the fact 
that Christ being in all points tempted like as we are, was 
therefore able to succour His brethren; and so, by analogy, 
we can believe that children are very near and dear to 
Christ's heart. Having once trodden the path of childhood 
Himself, through this world, He has for ever made it a holy 
thing. If our Elder Brother does not forget us, His brethren 
in God's family, but is * touched . with the feeling of our 
infirmities,' how much more will He remember those who 
are the young and weak of the flock, the * lambs f Oh, 
there is no room for doubt, but much room for * strong con- 
solation,' in reference to those who are early gathered home 
to our Father's house. Our ties to heaven grow stronger, 
and our faith gets clearer while we penetrate, as it were, 
within the veil, and see our little ones who have preceded 
us, safely housed, and only waiting for us to go up higher, 
to complete the family circle." 

Amy was comforted. From that day all her gloom 
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vanished, and she grew to wondering how it had ever been 
possible for her to doubt on this great matter. Alter 
the doubts were all settled, the ghosts all laid to rest, she 
looked back with surprise on herself, at the unbelief and 
wretchedness which had for so many months been her por- 
tion. But she never doubted again; Winnie was her child 

still, although one in heaven. 

♦ ♦*♦♦♦ 

We must now return to Oliver, and his occupations. As 
you know, he had commenced in good earnest, gaining up 
his lost ground in his medical studies. Night and day he 
was at work, as if unwilling to let one hour slip which could 
be turned to account A new dispenser had assumed his 
post in Dr. Ross's surgery, and ever since that period his 
whole time had been applied to the pursuits of his chosen 
profession. The time flew by, and according to their hopes 
and plans, Oliver passed his examination at Dublin, and 
gained his diploma, coming out of the struggle with honours. 
Better than all he came out of the fire unscorched. He 
passed through the manifold temptations of university life, 
with an unsullied name, turning neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, but spuming, as one whose feet had well-nigh 
slipped, the dangerous snares which beset his path on every 
hand. I would not have you think that he did not feel the 
power of temptation. That would be too much to say; for 
everyone who passes through Satan's school, has some vul- 
nerable point or other, left behind as a reminder, through 
which the enemy sometimes pours in "like a flood." In 
Oliver's case the loophole was the appetite for intoxicating 
liquors, which ever and anon reminded him painfully of his 
former besetment, pleading almost fiercely for some little 
indulgence. The strength of this appetite was marvellous. 
He had deemed it conquered, while residing under Dr. Ross's 
roof, because he was not troubled much by it. But the 
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tnith was, it only needed the presence of temptation to 
discover to him its full strength. Sometimes, when in com- 
pany with other students, who were really moderate men, or 
passing by the gin-palaces and hotels of the city, the long- 
ing for drink would come upon him like a "strong man 
armed;" and he had to hurry away from the scene of 
temptation with all speed. There was no safety but in 
flight — it was useless to parley with the tempter; while as 
for giving way, such a thing could not for one moment be 
dreamt ol Had he tasted only once of the destroying 
agent, all his bright visions would have been scattered, for 
he would have sunk again, carried captive by the enemy. 

Blessed are they who, never having formed this fearful 
appetite, have it not to flght against Such know not the 
power of the sin of intemperance in others, and trip liglitly 
through dangers which would utterly destroy those who 
have been thus erring, Oliver had frequently to put up 
the prayer, " Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe," and 
hurrying away, brave the charge of being unsocial, in order 
to preserve his resolutions and keep his conscience clear. 

Two years had passed by in this manner, and Oliver 
returned home to Belfast, fully equipped for his medical 
duties. More than this, he had applied himself diligently 
to general reading, at every available moment, so that he 
was far from being ignorant of those things he needed to 
know, on entering his new sphere of labour. But, best of 
all, he came home a better and a nobler Christian for the 
ordeal through which he had passed while at the university. 
He had played the man to good purpose there; his principles 
and his faith were strengthened, and he himself grounded 
more firmly, if that could be, on the Rock of his strength. 



CHAPTER VIL 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

"In our daily path lie cares, that ofttimes bind us fast, 
While from their narrow round we see the golden day fly past 
They bar us from our heritage of spring-time, hope, and mirth, 
And weigh the burdened spirits down with cumbering dust of earth. 

"Yet should this be? Too much, too soon, despondingly we yield; 
A better lesson we are taught by the lilies of the field ; 
A sweeter by the birds of heaven, which tell us, in their flight. 
Of One that through the desert air for ever guides them right. 

"Shall not this knowledge calm our hearts, and bid our conflicts cease? 
Ay, when they commune with themselves in holy hours of peace. 
And feel that by the lights and shades, through which our pathway lies. 
By the beauty and the grief alike, we are training for the skies." 

—Mrs. Hemans, 

Mr. Grant's request for a twelvemonths' leave of absence 
was accorded by the directors, and he commenced bidding 
his friends good-bye; not his friends alone who laboured 
shoulder to shoulder with him in the mission-work — the co- 
labourers who worked to win souls in that far-away land — 
but those also who had found the Saviour through his 
instrumentality. And these were not few, according to the 
time and labour he had bestowed in Canton. Affectionate, 
faithful, and reverent, they clung to their young teacher with 
earnest importunity, begging him that he would soon again 
return to their country. This he faithfully promised to do, 
for indeed his experience of mission-work had been pleasant 
for the most part, and fairly successful. Mr. Grant had not 
spared himself in the campaign against heathenism; he had 
been," instant in season and out of season," and as one result, 
there were many who would another da}^ be his joy and 
crown of rejoicing. The daily ministry of his life was full 
of blessing to those who sat "in daikness and the shadow 
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of death," and in return he was filled with an abundant 
reward. 

Yet for all this, be our lives as full of labour as ever they 
may be, there come seasons to all workers when they must 
imitate their Master, and withdraw themselves apart from 
the multitude for a little space, to rest, revive, and recruit 
A life filled up with ministry for others is always wearing to 
the worker. The reaction after intense or long-continued 
toil, is most trying, both to mind and body. It is at such 
seasons that Satan obtains the ascendancy over one's faith, 
and tempts one to imagine that "the arm of the Lord" is 
"shortened," and His ear "indeed heavy;" that in place of 
doing anything worth accomplishing for the world's salva- 
tion, one is a useless cumberer of the ground. The flesh fails 
and the spirit faints at the battles yet to be fought and the 
achievements yet to be made; while inglorious ease and self- 
seeking ambition seem adorned with new attractions, and we 
half chide ourselves for spending and being spent in ministry 
for those who perhaps slight the service and depreciate the 
worker. If we listened to the flesh at such seasons we should 
retire from our posts and resign all further labour; but rest 
and reflection bring better thoughts, and the weary worker, 
remembering the Helper of all such, rises up again, and, gird- 
ing up the loins of his mind, addresses himself afresh to the 
task. 

So was it with Mr. Grant. The long sea-voyage braced 
hun up, and invigorated his mental powers to such a degree 
that he felt another man as he once more beheld the white 
clififs of England. Added to all this, there was the stimulus 
of meeting with old friends; and his heart beat perceptibly 
quicker as he remembered the probability of once more being 
thrown into the society of Olive Forrester. Professor Fair- 
fax had been one of his friends during his life in London, 
and by means of his correspondence with him, he had been 
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kept pretty well infonned of Olive's quiet yet laborious 
career at the Destitute Girls' Home. The old affection for 
her had never died out of his heart; the tenderest memories 
he possessed were those of the old Woodlynn life, when 
he and the Forresters were almost like members of one 
family. It was to Professor Fairfax's house that his face 
was first turned; indeed, before he left China they had sent 
him an invitation to make their house his home, for the 
most of his stay in England. Within twenty-four hours from 
the time he landed at the London Docks, he was at Myrtle 
Villa, with Amy and the professor listening attentively to 
the story of his life among the Chinese. Midnight passed 
into morning before they remembered how time was going, 
as his reminiscences of foreign labours were talked over, and 
when the story of their lives was told, Oliver's name, you 
may be sure, was spoken of tenderly, tearfully, and yearn- 
ingly. Ike Peters had been invalided out of the service, 
and after receiving a small gratuity from the authorities, 

had returned to England in Mr. Grant's company. 

******* 

" You do not forget me, Olive ? These years of separation 
have not blotted me out of your memory quite 1 " 

"No, Mr. Grant You see, we have never lost sight of 
you entirely, since your departure for China." 

" Neither have I of you. You have always seemed to me 
to be my dear friend, though severed from me by a whole 
continent. The bond of afiection has never been broken." 

Olive did not answer, but it was plain that his words were 
not offensive to her. It was something touching to see how 
great a change the past ten years had wrought on these two. 
When he was a school teacher at Woodlynn, he was in the 
first flush of manhood — strong, resolute, daring, and impetu- 
ous; planning great things for himself, and dreaming of all 
the success which might be achieved in the world by his 
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strong arm and dauntless heart Olive was young, gentle, 
and fragile, yet resolute, calm, and thoughtful; the stay of 
the household and the ministering angel of the sick chamber, 
although scarcely more than a girL Both had since then 
passed through severe discipline — a discipline made up of 
trial and toil. He was now the pale, worn, travel-stained, 
sun-burnt toiler, with the fire of hope flashing less bnghtly 
from his eyes, because he had tested the reality of that con- 
cerning which he only dreamt of before. She was more 
calm, more self-possessed, more trusting than of yore Pla- 
cid, patient, and devoted, you could see that she was as 
" silver, purified seven times." They had both been put into 
God's crucible, and had stood the fiery test ; and to-day they 
occupied higher, nobler, standpoints in the Christian life, 
because of the experiences which had been theirs. It is not 
always that characters improve because of the training they 
have had; sometimes they deteriorate; it was not so, how- 
ever, with these two. Their life of daily ministry for the 
good of others, had enlarged their own lives, had enriched and 
quickened their own experience, and had developed the sweet 
graces of faith, hope, and charity, in very large measure. 

"And how did you manage to leave your people — the 
converts among whom you have laboured for so long?" 

"Well, that was very hard — almost the hardest part of 
coming home. You know that Isaac Peters came home with 
me. Do you know much about his brothers and sisters?" 

"Not much, except that they are living in or near Wood- 
lynn. One or two are married, and the others are in 
situations." 

"Did their father ever put in an appearance?" 

" Never. He doubtless committed some crime which con- 
signed him to penal servitude and possibly died in the ob 
scurity of his punishment." 

" And almost better so. Such a parent is a disgrace an 
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a curse to his family, instead of a blessing. Poor Ike could 
never speak of him without shuddering; but of his mother 
he retained a tender remembrance. I think he would not 
have remained in Canton after his discharge, had she been 
living — in fact, I know he would not. But the home was 
broken up, and all the members of his family scattered; and 
so he clung the more closely to me. It is wonderful how 
one clings to a friend or acquaintance of the same nationality 
when in a foreign land." 

" And you have been successful in your ministry in Can- 
ton, — so my sister, Mrs. Fairfax was telling me. I cannot 
tell you how glad I am to hear it, because it must be very, 
very trying to labour without success, among strangers and 
foreigners— more so than in one's own country." 

" Yes, I have had some measure of success given to me. 
Not what I have desired, — not what I expected, even, — but 
still a large measure ; and the more I look at my own imper- 
fect ministry, the more I wonder— keeping in view my short- 
comings and failures — that I have attained any success at all. 
I have seen poor debased Cliinamen raised and ennobled by 
their possession of faith in Christ. I have witnessed the 
self-satisfied scholar and sage casting away his maxims of a 
past age, and renouncing the sway of Confucius for that of 
Christ. Even the proud, authoritative mandarins, who hate 
and despise foreigners as uncultured barbarians, compared 
with themselves, have owned the conquering might of this 
new religion, and have bent the knee in humble adoration of 
the Lamb slain for sinners. The Gospel has won its widen- 
ing way among all classes more or less; trophies have been 
won from all; and in these bloodless battles of the cross I 
have been permitted to bear a part." 

" What an honour it must be to labour in the missionary 
field. I used to think that such labourers were exalted above 
every other rank in God's great vineyard. I think so now." 




CHAPTER VIIL 

REUNION OF SEVERED FRIENDS. 

" How few who from their youthful days, 

Look on to what their life may be. 
Painting the visions of the way 

In colours soft and bright and free. 
How few who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought ; 

For God, through ways they have not knuwn, 

WiU lead His own. 

"The gentle heart, that thinks with pain 

It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil. 
And if it dared its life to scan. 

Would ask but pathway low and still,— 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought ; 

For God, through ways we have not known, 

Will lead His own." 

" Do you remember the day-dreams in which I used to in- 
dulge before leaving Woodlynn?" said Hubert. 

" Yes. Many and many a time since then I have thought 
upon the bright visions woven of the future — when that 
future was as yet all dim and uncertain before us. One of 
those who used to weave those visions, is dead, and the 
others have been separated far and wide." 

"I have attained my ideal," said Mr. Grant; "but the 
reality is very different from the anticipation! In those 
far-away days I used to think a missionary's life was one of 
glory and romance, spent among people whose manners and 
life afforded scope for boundless interest and excitement. ^ 
But I have lived to see that the reality is far different 
Imagination can do much to weave a bright or dark future 
out of a prospective career; but when fairly embarked in 
that career, you find obstacles and difficulties which you 
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never before dreamt of. In China, I thought no more 
of obtaining fame or renown; all those visions fled, and I 
had to grapple hand to hand with vice and error, seeking 
only to save souls. The halo which my fond imagination 
had cast over the missionary's life, all fled before the stem 
reality of the fact that the whole land lay in wickedness, 
and that I must display the light of the Gospel to those 
perishing millions, while yet it was called the day. I can 
assure you that nothing saddens a missionary's heart so 
much as to see the heathen dropping into the grave, one 
after another, and know that he cannot speak to them of 
Jesus. The work is too mighty for any small band of men 
to overtake. If the number of labourers were increased a 
hundred- fold in China, millions would still pass away, and 
never hear one word of a Saviour. These things strip off" 
the romance and glamour of missionary life, and impart to 
one a feeling of earnestness — intense earnestness — to be and 
to do nothing save to preach Christ and Him crucified." 

"But yet how honoured to labour together with God! 
If you are in the forefront of the battle, you are also entitled 
to the glorious reward." 

" And so are you, Olive. Are not you a co-worker also 
with God, in battling against ignorance, crime, and vice, in 
this great city?" 

"Yes; in some little measure," said Olive, hesitatingly; 
"but what is my work compared with yours? My life 
has been very obscure indeed, and my service very small, 
compared with one who has risked life itself in the Lord's 
service." 

"But it is a great work, nevertheless. Have you not 
been teaching the ignorant, training the neglected, and 
leading young * city arabs ' into a better hfe, a life more in 
harmony with God's plans and purposes ? You can never 
tell until the day shall declare it, what you have really 
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accomplished. The evil you might have prevented, doubt- 
less counts for as much as the positive good you have 
succeeded in doing. Oh ! yes, whether in teaching, preach- 
ing, or ministering to the daily necessities of God's forsaken 
ones, we are all serving Him in some way." 

" I little dreamt at one time that I should ever occupy 
any public post of usefulness," said Olive; "but circum- 
stances over which I had no control, as you know, forced 
me into a sphere other than the quiet Woodlynn life which 
I was then leading. I have always looked on it as a provi- 
deniial opening — the way being made so plain and the work 
so manifestly not of my own choosing. And I can truth- 
fully say that, taken on the whole, my sojourn at the Home 
has been a happy one." 

"Excuse me, Olive, now, if I return to the tale of *long 
ago,' " said Mr. Grant. " Many and many a time I have 
felt that I must write you from my Chinese home, and ask 
you if you still remembered me. You cannot forget that day 
at Woodlynn, when I pleaded for your hand — when I 
besought you to accept my love. You would not accept it 
then, because of the responsibility laid on you in reference 
to your dead sister's children. I submitted to your decision 
then, although with a rebellious heart, hoping that the lapse 
of a year or two would remove your scruples. But, as time 
went on, and I saw the prospect of possessing your love 
grow more and more faint, I grew despairing. You know 
that even when I departed for China, yours was the image 
that I carried in my heart. Had it been possible, I would 
have stopped short even then, had you but have acceded to 
my entreaty." 

" I am very glad that you did not," said Olive, gravely. " I 
would far rather that things should have turned out as they 
have, than that I should have been the means of interfering 
with what is so plainly your lifework." 
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"Be it 80, Olive j but you will not refuse me now," said 
Hubert, pleadingly. " You cannot doubt my love for you; 
it has outlasted change, separation, and time, and will never 
die — at least, on this side of the grave. You can have no 
valid reason for refusing me now; your charge is fulfilled, 
and the children to whom you sacrificed your early youth, 
are beyond your care. One is safely at home in our Father's 
house, one is pursuing his honourable career in the profession 
to which he aspired, and Amy is blessed in her ovm home. 
She herself would be the first to applaud your becoming my 
wife; I feel sure of it. Cannot we two, lonely workers for 
others, now comfort and dispel the loneliness of each othei^s 
lifer' 

"And what about my work?" 

"Leave it to other hands. You have borne the burden 
and the heat of the day so long, sacrificing yourself for the 
sake of those who needed your services, that you may well 
retire from your post of duty now. Say that you will, 
Olive." 

"I will!" and with these two simple words, Olive's hands 
were clasped in a fond embrace by the man who had so 
faithfully waited for, and won her, at last. 

" And you will share my missionary life? You will go to 
China, to be my life-long companion and helper there ?" 

" Yes, Hubert. If I resign my own special ministry for 
others, in becoming your wife, I shall assume other duties, 
not less responsible, in the land of your adoption." 

" I could not see it at the time, being so overcome with 
disappointment. I thought of you as the vessel bounded 
over the billows, and wondered if it would be my good 
fortune to have my hopes fulfilled, in taking you back 
with me. Now, though I have waited for years, I have my 
reward." 

This, and much more, passed between the two long- 
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parted, but now reunited friends. From that day, their 
hearts were lightened of the heavy, dull burden of separa- 
tion. Nobly had they borne the ordeal; nobly had they 
stood the test of time and absence; but at last they were 
one; their lives became one — one, as their hearts had been. 
Like two mountain streams, their careers had been widely 
separated by diversified calls, and filled up by daily duties, 
in the performance of which they had striven to forget the 
past; but now their careers became united — animated with 
one purpose. Hubert spoke rightly when he said that 
he had his reward. Their goal of rest was at length 
reached. 

At the Home, it soon became whispered about that Olive 
was to leave them. How it got known I do not know; 
only that in such cases, it generally happens that some 
little bird whispers the secret, and then it soon becomes 
the property of all. However that may be, the news 
caused some commotion amongst the inmates, who were 
exceedingly attached to Olive, and of course as proportion- 
ately sorry to lose her. Of late, Mrs. Fairfax had come 
but seldom to the institution, and when she did, her visits 
were mere flying ones, so that Olive and Bella had been the 
chief workers there for a long time; and Bella, as it seemed, 
could not get reconciled to the prospect of losing her friend 
and guide. Poor girl, she rebelled against it sorely; still 
she kept back her feelings on the matter as much as she 
could, disliking to say anything which should sadden Olive's 
mind. But one night, after all the rest were fast asleep, 
she came knocking at Olive's door, beseeching the privilege 
of a few minutes' talk. 

"Certainly, Bella; come in;" and, going to the door, 
Olive found a white, tear-stained face, and a pair of quiver- 
ing Hps, together with eyes full of weeping, looking mutely 
up into her own. 
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"Why, Bella, my child, what is the matter? You are not 
ill, I hope?" 

"No, Miss Forrester," said the girl, as she entered and 
shut the door, taking the chair which Olive pointed out to 
her. " No, I am not ill, hut sick at heart." 

"Sick at heart 1 why, what is the cause of it, then? Is 
it anything that I can help?" and Olive sat down by the 
young girL 

" Oh ! Miss Olive, you are going to leave us. You have 
been mother, teacher, friend, and guide to me; and now I 
am going to lose you! I cannot bear itl Who will ever 
take your place?" As she spoke, a fresh flood of tears burst 
forth, breaking down all barriers, and evincing most pain- 
fully the poignancy of her sorrow. 

" You will bear it, Bella, if you look at the right source," 
said Olive calmly, as she got hold of the girl's hand. "God 
will help you to bear it." 

"God! Has He anything to do with this separation? 
How can I expect Him to interfere in all my little worries 
and troubles — such a glorious being as He is?" 

" Certainly, you may expect His interference. You have 
not learnt that truth yet — *Be careful for nothing, but in 
everything let your requests be made known unto God.' 
He who watches the sparrows, and numbers the hairs of your 
head, notices your present trouble. See if you do not get 
help and comfort from Him ? " 

"But must you go? We have been so happy under your 
rule ; and now somebody else may come, as unlike you as it 
is possible to be. / shall never meet with another friend 
like you, I know." 

"Don't say that, Bella; you do not know what is before 
you. You must not anticipate the future, by a single day; 
for God is able to supply a better superintendent than I 
have been. If I were to tell you all my past life, you 
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TTOuld see how I have been led — most plainly led — by 
God's guiding hand, even when circumstances were all 
adverse, and trials pressed heaviest upon me. I tried to 
imitate Christ I 'pleased not' myself. Now, after long 
years of inward perplexity and outward trial and change, 
b'ght has dawned. Yes, I do not hesitate to say that I 
must leava My leaving seems plainly marked out by 
that Providence which hitherto has indicated my staying." 



CHAPTER IX. 

REVISITING OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 

"The daily round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask. 
Boom to deny ourselves— a road 
To bring us daily nearer God."— ^e&^. 

"My contact with you here, Miss Forrester, has been the 
greatest blessing I have ever known. It has marked an 
epoch in my life. Your teachings and your conversations 
with me have been the means of moulding all my mind. It 
is this which I fear to lose in losing you. My chiefest feel- 
ing will be one of loneliness when you are gone." 

"Shall I tell you a good cure for feeling lonely?" 

" Yes, please;" but these words had a very dubious tone 
about them, as if Bella had little faith in the remedy, now 
that the prescriber was about to be away. 

"Do good to otiiers. Serve otJurs, However lonely you 
may feel yourself, if you strive to serve others, your own 
licart will be cheered, and your burden lightened." 

"WiUit?" 

" Most certainly. As I have told you, trials pressed very 

(106) 
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a curse to his family, instead of a blessing. Poor Ike could 
never speak of him without shuddering; but of his mother 
he retained a tender remembrance. I think he would not 
have remained in Canton after his discharge, had she been 
living — in fact, I know he would not. But the home was 
broken up, and all the members of his family scattered; and 
so he clqng the more closely to me. It is wonderful how 
one clings to a friend or acquaintance of the same nationality 
when in a foreign land.'' 

" And you have been successful in your ministry in Can- 
ton, — so my sister, Mrs. Fairfax was telling me. I cannot 
tell you how glad I am to hear it, because it must be very, 
very trying to labour without success, among strangers and 
foreigners — more so than in one's own country." 

" Yes, I have had some measure of success given to me. 
Not what I have desired, — not what I expected, even, — but 
still a large measure ; and the more I look at my own imper- 
fect ministry, the more I wonder — keeping in view my short- 
comings and failures — that I have attained any success at all. 
I have seen poor debased Chinamen raised and ennobled by 
their possession of faith in Christ. I have witnessed the 
self-satisfied scholar and sage casting away his maxims of a 
past age, and renouncing the sway of Confucius for that of 
Christ. Even the proud, authoritative mandarins, who hate 
and despise foreigners as uncultured barbarians, compared 
with themselves, have owned the conquering might of this 
new religion, and have bent the knee in humble adoration of 
the Lamb slain for sinners. The Gospel has won its widen- 
ing way among all classes more or less; trophies have been 
won from all; and in these bloodless battles of the cross I 
have been permitted to bear a part." 

" What an honour it must be to labour in the missionary 
field. I used to think that such labourers were exalted above 
every other rank in God's great vineyard. I think so now." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

REUNION OF SEVERED FRIENDS. 

" How few who from their youthful daya^ 

Look on to what their life may be. 
Painting the visions of the way 

In colours soft and bright and free. 
How few who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought ; 

For God, through ways they have not known. 

Will lead His own. 

"Tlie gentle heart, tliat thinks with pain 

It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil. 
And if it dared its life to scan. 

Would ask but pathway low and still,— 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought ; 

For Ood, through ways we have not Imown, 

Will lead His own." 

" Do you remember the day-dreams in which I used to in- 
dulge before leaving Woodlynn?" said Hubert. 

" Yes. Many and many a time since then I have thought 
upon the bright visions woven of the future — when that 
future was as yet all dim and uncertain before us. One of 
those who used to weave those visions, is dead, and the 
others have been separated far and wide." 

"I have attained my ideal," said Mr. Grant; "but the 
reality is very different from the anticipation I In those 
far-away days I used to think a missionary's life was one of 
glory and romance, spent among people whose manners and 
life afforded scope for boundless interest and excitement. 
But I have lived to see that the reality is far different. 
Imagination can do much to weave a bright or dark future 
out of a prospective career; but when fairly embarked in 
that career, you find obstacles and difficulties which you 
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on their tcachors, and use their thoughtful guidance as a 
crutch in the daily patL And sometimes this goes on until, 
by a sudden wrench, God breaks apart the tie, and thus 
drives the disciple to cling more to Jesus, to leam more of 
Him by the immediate contact of prayer and faith, than 
could possibly be done by seeing BUs reflected glory in the 
face of another. Very often the clods that have fallen on 
the cofl&ns of our friends and teachers, telling us that the 
last tie which bound us to their faithful leadership is riven 
asunder, have admonished us to raise our thoughts and hopes 
to Him Who never dies. Who never fails us; Who, in such 
dreary seasons, draws nearer, and becomes dearer than 
before. The isolation of the soul which follows on great 
bereavements, accomplishes this desirable end; so that you 
will generally find, as in OUve's case, those who have been 
most cast upon their own resources, and driven most fre- 
quently to God's throne in consequence, have attained the 
liighest positions in the Christian life. 

Bella did not forget these counsels in the years that fol- 
lowed. The severance from Olive drew out all the more 
self-reliant, sterling qualities of her nature, and made her in 
time the trusted helper of the committee, as Olive had been. 
Imitating her friend, and animated by the same principles, 
she strove towards the same end, and ultimately reaped the 
same reward. The once forsaken, neglected child of want 
and sorrow, became first blessed and then a blessing, in con- 
sequence of the philanthropic efforts of those who sought 
out the poor and needy, and ministered unto them in Clirist's 
name. 

Before Mr. Grant's year of holiday was half out, he and 

Olive plighted their troth to each other at the altar. It was 

a quiet wedding, but exceedingly full of peace and happiness. 

Among the few guests who Hstened to the solemn words 

s. spoken by each, as they took one another " for better, for 
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worse," was Dr. Ross, who gave Olive into the keeping of her 
husband. The old gentleman was very proud of Oliver. 
Much as he valued and respected Olive and Amy in their 
different positions in life, it was evident that Oliver was still 
his favourite charge. Yet he evinced his generosity by 
making Olive a handsome present, remarking, as he handed 
over the cheque, that it was all for Oliver's sake. 

Soon after this, the newly-married pair paid Woodl3nMi a 
visit Ten years had wrought some changes in its appear- 
ance, and laid many of the old familiar faces to sleep in the 
dust of the earth — familiar faces which used to beam kindly 
on Hubert Grant in his young manhood. Even the years 
which had elapsed since Olive's leaving for the metro- 
polis, had changed many a boy and girl into blooming 
young men and women, among them one or two of Ike 
Peters' brothers and sisters. In fact, they were all out in 
the world, in one position and another, striving to earn an 
honest living. They still retained a kind remembrance of 
Ike, and were glad to see him once more. Olive did not 
forget to visit the old people of the village, among whom she 
used to do good; and one day, accompanied by her husband, 
went to the neighbouring workhouse, where one or two who 
had grown infirm and feeble since her departure from Wood- 
lynn, were finishing out the remnant of their days. As Olive 
passed into the women's wards, Mr. Grant went, by his own 
desire, into the men's, and, as was his invariable custom, 
sought out the sick and dying. 

"We have one man here, sir, who would doubtless be 
glad to hear you pray," said the master, as he ushered Mr. 
Grant into the sick ward. " He only came in last week, and 
we could see he was in a dying state; he's almost gone now." 

" I shall be glad to see him, and speak a word or two if 
he can understand it," replied Mr. Grant. " Do you know 
Jiis name?" 
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"' Ko; be will not gire lib nama Bat far his evid^it 
Mkhig into tlie gnre we should hire lued hazsh^ measures 
to ampd Mm to diarloBe it" 

As tiMj were fjtfakin^ tlief entered the side wazd, or 
mher the one in irindi dangovms cases were ^aeed, and 
there, afanost dke first object niudi m^ Hubeffs e^e, was 
tikf figare of a gaont, hatf-stanred man, eridraitlj far gone 
in the stn^le between life and death. His £iee was thin 
And w{an. as if its owner had beoi aoq[iiainted witli hard- 
dkipe aai iSarvataon; lus eyes were still piercing, and wore 
that greedi'. ncming loc^ niudi one sees often on the faces 
of cnminak. His thick, matted hair, <»d j Iron-grejr as yet, 
tesdfied to the roi^ negfected life he had been leading; 
while the pranatiirelT old loc^ npon his face, showed that 
it was sn. aad not a^ which had stamped that coontenance 
wiih infirmitT. As he kM^^ed, his eves rested iqwrn Mr. 
Grant with a scanewiiat keener interest than was his wont; 
and when the master left the ysvaXat akne with the djing 
man, he trnned roond, as if to make sore <^ erefy word that 
^Fn^ said- 

~ I am covDe in t»> read and pray with you for a little 
whi!e,~ said 3klr. «jrani. ^ Woold roa like me to do so I " 

-Yes, if T«>Ti like, thoo^ it ain't much matter now 
wheiha- you do or don't." 

• WhrV ssid >lr. Grant 

" Why ! "cause Fre run to the length o' my rope, as you 
see. I Wouldn't be here if Fd been well and able to do any- 
thing else. Anvhow, tou can't whitewash me for all that's 
past"' 

•^No, my good man, / can't; but there's One that can. 
He says, ' Thou^ your sins be as scarlet^ they shall be as 
wool: and though they be red Hke crimson, tiiey shall be 
whiter than snow.' There's a pnmuse for you!" 

"Ay, but do you see Fd not need it, if I was only well ! 
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And now I'm on my last pegs, it's only fear o' d3ring that 
makes me listen to you. 'Tisn't because I want to be 
converted, as you call it But read, if you like; I'll listen 
to it. It's your calling; I see you're a parson by your 
dress." 

Thus addressed, Hubert read from his little pocket Bible 
some passages especially suited to a hardened impenitent 
sinner, and added a few words of his own, warning him to 
flee from the wrath to come. He then knelt down and 
prayed most earnestly for the soul of the d3ring man — that 
God in his mercy would visit it, though now at the eleventh 
hour, with His convincing and converting grace. Then he 
rose up, and looked at the sick man again. There he lay as 
immoved and hardened, to all appearance, as ever. Hubert 
tried again to see if there was no tender spot in which he 
could be made to feel. 

"Had you no friends, no mother, who read the Bible — who 
prayed for youT' 

"Yes, but that isn't any difference now, is it? I tell you 
I don't want anything o' this kind, I only want to get better 
again. I told you I'd listen to you, and I have — just as I 
used to hsten to my wife. She used to pray for me pretty 
often, but I reckon she never lived to see the worst o' me." 

" Who was your wife 1 She's dead now, I should judge 
from what you say." 

" Yes, she's dead, long ago. I had boys and girls, too, but 
they are scattered. Never mind now what my name is, or 
who I am. When I'm gone they'll find out my name right 
enough; but then that may not be yet. I shall get better, 
thank you, though, all the same. You mean it well, but I 
tell you you can't whitewash me, so you needn't trouble to 
say any more. I'd just be glad with a glass of beer, if they'd 
let me have it." With that he turned over on his side, as if 
to show Hubert that ho should listen no longer; so after 
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another vain attempt to win his attention, Ilubert left the 
ward. 

George Peters — for it was he— died that night As a 
brute perisheth, so did he perish. 



CHAPTER X. 



A CONCLUDING PICTURE. 



** 'Now I lay,'— repeit it, darling. *Lay me,' lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeliiig, bending o'er the folded finger-tips. 
' Down to sleep.' 'To sleep,' she murmared, and the curly head dropped low ; 
' I pray the Lord,' I gently added,— *you can say it all, I know.* 
' Pray the Lord,' the words canie faintly ; fainter BtUl, ' My soul to keep.' 
Then the tired head fairly nodded, and the child was fast asleep. 
But the dewy eyes half opened, as I clasped her to my breast, 
And the dear voice softly whispered, ' Mamma, Ood knows all the rest"* 



Mr. and Mrs. Grant returned to Canton shortly after 
their visit to Woodlynn; and are labouring there now 
acceptably and successfully, striving to spread the know- 
ledge of Christ and His Gospel among the benighted deni- 
zens of that dark land. 

Oliver Thorpe entered, in due time, upon Dr. Ross'.s 
l>ractice, and won a good name in his profession, as a con- 
scientious, high-principled. Christian healer of suffering 
humanity. Dr. Eoss was proud of him. 

I must also spare a word or two in reference to Lieutenant, 
now Major Carr. He is still in India, doing his best to kill 
himself with his deep potations of brandy. A saying goes 
there, that "every glass of brandy is another nail in a 
man's coffin," and he knows it well, but, heedless and reck- 
less as ever, goes on liis own course of profligate enjoy- 
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ment. As he sows he is likely to reap; he will either come 
to a premature grave, cut off in the midst of his days, or 
linger through a miserable old age, suffering all the tortures 
of liver-disease, and a ruined constitution. 

His sister, Mrs. Captain Rhodes, is a disappointed, soured 
woman of the world. Captain Ehodes proved himself a 
most uncongenial sort of partner with whom to traverse 
life's pathway, and Agatha found herself both neglected and 
disappointed by the very man whom she had so vainly wor- 
shipped. She finds her consolation, however, in routs, 
ball-rooms, dinner-parties, and theatres. As for the article 
called conscience, it has entirely disappeared from her 
keeping. 

Dr. Carr lingered on his life's journey some three or four 
years, filling up a comfortless existence with the consolations 
of science. Even this source of consolation, however, was 
not unmixed with bitterness, because of his growing infirmity 
of faculties and strength. Poor old man ! he had reached 
those days of which Solomon so eloquently speaks as " the 
evil days," in which the "keepers of the house tremble," 
when "they are afraid of that which is high," when the 
"grasshopper becomes a burden," and " desire fails," because 
there is "no pleasure" in life; and knowing no other com- 
fort, no other religion than that of science, Dr. Can* hugged 
his favourite idol all the closer that it failed to succour him. 
With the Bible unread, unopened, with his life wasted as far 
as it regarded God, and his passage to eternity assuming the 
aspect of a tremendous " leap in the dark," he was a most 
pitiable object. Better far to be the poorest, the most 
illiterate Sunday-scholar, if knowing and loving Christ, than 
the most accomplished man of science, ignorant of the only 
way of comfort and salvation. 

And now, before we fold up the pages of this story, and 
put it away, let us take one parting glance at Mrs. Fairfax, 
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as she sits by the cosy fireside "hearing prayers.** Oiir 
pictures of the daily ministry of life would not be complete 
without this. 

Three other little ones have come to gladden the home- 
nest since Winnie " fell asleep," and they are growing up 
fine, noisy, saucy fellows, — that is to say, two of them — 
seeing that the third is a second little Winnie. There they 
cluster round thek mother's knee, singing sweet hymns and 
repeating prayers, for it is bed-time, and the children, as is 
their wont, come to her for this last service. Amy never 
delegates to others the duty of putting her little ones to rest, 
for it is in the " children's hour" that she can inculcate more 
lessons of faith, truth, goodness, and beauty than at any 
other time. This twilight hour is a sweet season to both 
mother and children, and the very little one instinctively 
looks and cries for " mamma" as the time approaches. There 
Amy sits, with the youngest on her lap, and the other two 
clustering round her knees, with then- innocent, trusting 
faces looking up so composedly, so happily, to hers. As they 
say their prayers and listen to her words, they ply her with 
artless questions — questions concerning the great realities of 
time, death, and heaven, which sometimes would take an 
archangers knowledge to answer. Why did Adam sin ? why 
cannot we see God ? where is heaven ? and a multitude of other 
questions of this character, put her on her mettle, and show 
to her that her children's minds are full of thoughtfulness and 
interest about the greatest of realities. It is at such an age 
as this that the mother's lessons sink deepest into the mind ; 
before the springs of life are corrupted by contact with the 
world, before the little ones are led away captive by Satan 
at his will, it is her high privilege to instil into their minds 
principles and truths that will never die, but that will, in 
years to come, spring up and bear abundant fruit. Some 
writer has compared a child's mind to a sheet of pure white 
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paper, on which you may write any characters that you wilL 
Et is true to a very great extent, and the ablest writer on 
this sheet, is the mother. Look at the criminal, the felon, 
the exile, far away from his native land — dying, it may be, 
amid degradation and misery. What is the picture which 
comes before his mental vision the freshest, and abides 
with him longest? That of the time when he knelt at his 
mother's knee, an innocent, pure-minded child, repeating 
his little prayers, and listening to the sweet lullaby of her 
voice. These facts prove that the mother holds in her hands 
a priceless power for good. 

But are not mothers human? do they not feel sometimes 
an indescribable weariness of heart and brain? Oh, yes; 
very often. The tired limbs and the aching head sometimes 
compel the checking of the heart's best impulses; and the 
ceaseless clatter of Uttle tongues makes the brain grow dizzy 
and faint. It was nothing uncommon for Amy to feel this. 
What mother does not, who is much with her children, and 
who tries to guide them aright? A mother's ministry 
necessarily involves much of suflfering, inasmuch as the strain 
will often be more than either body or mind will bear; and 
yet she must keep on. Does Jesus know all this and sym- 
pathise with it? Oh, yes; there is not a doubt about it. 
His own descent from human motherhood gave Him a new 
and tender tie, wherewith to bless and succour all mothers. 
He sees the broken nights spent by the children's sick-bed; 
He notes the thousand and one anxious, watchful cares ex- 
pended upon the frail little ones, year in and year out; He 
regards the weary, tearful watcher by the side of the cradle, 
where the lamp of life flickers faintly, and answers the 
wrestling, despairing cry, sent up to Him for the life of the 
child, by either raising it up again, or giving it " life for 
evermore" in His own bosom. Mothers, never think, be- 
cause you are not labouring in public for the good of others, 
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that you are living uselessly. Your own family circle is a 
class for God, and as you labour in it, you may cheerfully 
take courage with the thought that you cannot labour in 
vain — that however other workers may be disappointed, 
yow reward is assured. 

Amy Fairfax, as I have intimated, experienced some 
depressing feelings very often, but always comfort came 
very soon. As she remembered that these little everyday 
cares, small, petty, but ever recurring, went to make up a 
harmonious life, and gave her the opportunity of helping her 
little ones into a purer, healthier manhood and womanhood, 
her soul gained new strength, and she went on her way re- 
joicing. And so may you, mother, whoever you may be, 
who reads these lines ! 

Professor Fairfax is still pursuing his philanthropic course, 
in London, labouring for the poor and lonely. Ragged- 
schools, homes, reformatories, and orphanages know him 
well. He is still carrying out his life's ministry, among 
those who are neglected, and degraded. 

I think I have now done my task, and pictured forth to 
you how the ministry of daily life may be made potent for 
good. Feebly it has been portrayed, and doubtless other 
examples might have been adduced to show how powerfully 
we may all work for good in some sphere or another; but 
enough has been written to show that we may all do some- 
thing. We may all imitate Him, in some little degree, who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister; we may all 
make some one's path the better and the brighter for our 
living in the world. Many do not; the great and good Dr. 
Chalmers once said of such, " How many are there who act 
their little parts on the stage of life, and drop into the grave 
without being needed, or missed, in the least degree ! Ko 
one sheds a tear over them; no one mourns for them, or 
wishes them back. WTiy is this? They did no good in 
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their day and generation* none had the tear of sorrow 
wiped away, or the broken heart bound up by them, and no 
one could point to them as the instruments of their salvation. 
Not a word they uttered, not a sentence they wrote for a 
good purpose can be recalled or remembered, and so their 
siui went down, and their memory passed into the land of 
oblivion." 

Shall such an epitaph be written over our graves? Shall 
it be possible when we have passed away, for one and an- 
other to say, " The world was none the better for the influ- 
ence of such and such an one?" Shall we pass away into a 
disgraceful unhonoured oblivion, because of the utter selfish- 
ness of our lives'? Some will do so, doubtless; but what a 
sentence is pronounced on such, in the sacred words — " In- 
asmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye did it not to MeJ^ The bitterest condemnation 
at the great judgment, as pictured forth by Christ, was 
uttered upon those who ministered not unto others, while in 
the world. This is a solemn remembrance, and should 
quicken our hearts and energies to be up and doing, while 
3'ot we have the opportunity. If we cultivate this spirit of 
daily service for Christ, we shall never hesitate for want of 
something to do. That something which we may find to do, 
may not be anything which shall ever become emblazoned 
on the roll of fame; it may not be shouted on men's tongues 
up and down the earth; it may be service of the lowliest 
kind — the most humble, and, to all earthly seeming, the 
most unprofitable; still, if it be done purely and prayerfully, 
it shall be blessed service. So shall our "Xt/e's Daily Minis- 
try" be an acceptable sacrifice to God our Saviour, until wo 
shall have done with ministry upon earth, for ever. 
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''Christian! throughout life's transient day 
There is a special work marked out for you. 
It may be of the lowliest kind ; it may 
Be such as shall the loftiest powers display, 
Yet none beside yourself your work can do. 

"Then bend in meekness at your Saviour's throne. 
And seek to learn the purpose of His grace. 
Ask Him, who has so oft your duty shown, 
To point you out the work that is your own, 
And tell you where to find your proper place.** 
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